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THE  HEIRESS, 


A  NOVEL. 


She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies  ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes." — Byron, 
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THE   HEIRESS 


CHAPTER  I. 

Those  clasped  hands — that  look — that  thrilling  tone — 

Oh  !  who  of  old  e'er  braced  his  armour  on 

For  holier,  higher  deed — for  hope  more  bright — 

To  succour  age,  and  revel  in  the  light 

Of  a  young  spirit's  loving,  grateful  mood — 

Sole  monarch  of  her  heart's  rich  solitude! 

That  shriek — that  touch — those  words  that  bid  him  stay — 

But  urge  and  light  him  on  his  onward  way. 

Fond  heart,  be  still !  the  sacrifice  must  be  ! 

And  that  high  soul  prove  worthy  even  thee  ; 

Although  the  world's  loud  praise — Fame's  brightest  guile — 

Are  but  as  tinsel  to  thy  glowing  smile. 

TlTANIA. 

Lady  Caroline  leant  on  Helen's  arm  as  she 
entered  the  drawing-room,  and  against  her  will 
there  was  a  slight,  a  very  slight  trembling,  as 
she  passed  Mr.  Elliott;  but  only  Helen  was 
aware  of  it. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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"  Room,  lordlings,  room  !"  said  our  heroine 
gaily,  waving  aside  those  who  would  have 
crowded  round  with  enquiries. 

"  I  have  persuaded  Catherine  to  return,  not- 
withstanding a  violent  head-ache ;  but  I  am  too 
judicious  a  physician  to  allow  her  to  be  troubled 
with  questions;  and,  for  the  general  satisfac- 
tion, I  can  assert  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sal 
volatile,  eau  de  Cologne,  &c.  &c.  has  been  ad- 
ministered ;  and  as  she  has  fainted  before  this 
day,  I  shall  not  allow  an  inordinate  share  of 
blame  to  be  attached  to  the  heat  of  my  room 
or  the  perfume  of  my  pet  tuberoses.  Here, 
dear  Catherine,  you  shall  recline  on  this  sofa, 
like  a  sultana,  whilst  we,  your  faithful  subjects, 
endeavour  to  amuse  you;"  and  she  arranged 
the  cushions  so  as  to  conceal  her.  friend's  face. 
"  One  more  cushion." 

Mr.  Elliott's  ready  hand  supplied  it,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  delicately  avoided  meeting 
the  look  of  the  sufferer. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Elliott,"  said  Catherine,  in 
a  low  voice,  touched  by  his  conduct. 

"  What  are  you  at,  Mr.  de  Roos  }"  exclaimed 
Helen ;  "  placing  the  lamp  so  as  to  glare  on 
Catherine's  face  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  for  a  head-ache  ?     Do  pray  remove  it." 

"  Pardon  me !  I  deemed  it  unworthy  my  gal- 
lantry to  permit  such  beauty  to  linger  in  the 
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shade ;  and  I  thought  you  and  your  friend  ever 
sought  the  light." 

"  Of  course,  in  general:  but  with  a  head- 
ache even  light  may  be  hateful.  And  now,  how 
stands  the  game  ?  for  Catherine  insisted  on  be- 
ing no  interruption,  and  hopes  her  message  on 
the  subject  was  attended  to." 

"  Partly ;  but  it  was  carried  on  with  no  spirit 
during  your  absence.  I  believe  the  task  of 
singing  a  song  which  none  of  the  company  have 
ever  heard  before,  rests  with  Miss  Mahon." 

"  A  most  barbarous  imposition  it  is  too ;  for 
they  are  all  so  malicious  as  to  put  a  veto  on 
every  song  I  propose." 

"  You  will  find  some  foreign  ones  in  that 
portfeuille,  never  heard  in  England,  and  you 
will  look  over  and  assist  her  in  her  choice,  Mr. 
de  Roos." 

This  half  request,  half  command,  could  not 
be  disputed,  and  one  pair  of  penetrating  eyes 
was  removed  from  her  friend  ;  for  the  port- 
feuille was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room. 

"  What  a  dreadful  account  you  were  giving 
of  Mr.  Dormer!"  said  Helen,  addressing  Mr 
Mahon,  as  he  leant  against  the  couch,  and 
screened  Catherine  from  observation.  "  I  am 
inclined  to  hope  it  is  not  correct;  for,  I  am 
sure,  Lord  Alford  would  in  that  case  have  gone 
B  2 
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to  him  immediately,  and  he  has  not  even  heard 
of  it." 

"  I  believe  the  report  was  very  much  exag- 
gerated, but  Throgmorton  has  set  me  right.'' 

Mr.  Throgmorton  was  appealed  to,  questions 
were  put  and  answered,  the  gentleman's  cha- 
racter rather  discussed,  and  in  fitting  time 
Helen  turned  the  conversation. 

Nothing  new  was  learned,  and  the  free  and 
open,  yet  warm  and  friendly  manner,  in  which 
she  spoke  of  Mr.  Dormer,  was  calculated  to 
allay  all  suspicion,  even  in  the  minds  of  judicious 
observers.  She  neither  hurried  nor  spun  out 
the  conversation;  neither  needlessly  spoke  of 
her  personal  knowledge  of  him,  nor  shrunk 
from  an  allusion  to  it ;  her  praise  was  warm  and 
decided,  but  such  as  young  ladies  bestow  on 
friends,  not  on  lovers. 

Even  Catherine  was  satisfied  with  her  words 
and  manner,  and  felt  towards  her  as  she  had 
never  felt  before. 

One  or  two  still  thought  he  might  be  lord 
of  Hurlestone,  but  then  they  were  people  who 
certainly  had  no  genius  for  developing  a  mys- 
tery. It  is  strange  that  young  ladies  cannot 
praise  young  gentlemen  as  they  deserve,  but 
that  half  the  world  will  nod,  try  to  look  wise, 
and  fancy  there  is  something  in  it.  Yet  is  it 
fortunate  for  young  ladies,  that  half  the  world 
is  so  unwise. 
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"  Now,  Caroline,  for  the  song,"  said  Helen, 
"  for  I  am  sure  the  choice  will  do  credit  to  you 
and  Mr.  de  Roos." 

"  Not  to  Mr.  de  Roos,  for  he  had  so  little 
taste  for  the  task  assigned  him  that  he  deserted 
me  almost  immediately." 

"  Indeed !  I  should  have  thought  Mr.  de 
Roos  incapable  of  such  a  want  of  gallantry." 

"  Has  Miss  Mahon  been  telling  tales  of  me  ?" 
he  enquired,  with,  as  Helen  thought,  a  little 
confusion  in  his  manner. 

"  That  has  she ;  and  I  have  been  amazed  to 
hear  of  your  breach  of  politeness." 

"  Rather  of  my  want  of  knowledge,  and  my 
old  fault,  a  dread  of  ridicule.  I  know  so  little 
of  music,  that  I  feared  to  commit  myself  by 
advice,  and  retreated  in  prudence." 

"  This  really  alters  much  the  case,  and  yet 
never  was  fear  of  ridicule  more  fearlessly  ex- 
pressed ;  and  I  thought  you  had  fully  under- 
stood that  an  imposing  manner  bears  more 
weight  than  wiser  matter.  But  hush  !"  placing 
her  taper  finger  on  her  lips,  as  he  would  have 
answered. 

By  the  time  the  song  and  its  accompanying 
compliments  had  ceased,  some  of  the  elders 
found  out  it  was  late,  and  the  roads  dangerous ; 
so  more  than  one  carriage  was  ordered. 

"  It  is  quite  beautiful  to  hear  Miss  St.  Maur 
praise  her  friends,"  remarked  Mr.  de  Roos  to 
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Lady  Catherine,  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  the  departures.  "  Is  it 
true  that  our  fair  hostess  is  to  be  the  future 
Mrs.  Dormer  ?  The  whole  country  rings  with 
it!" 

The  question  was  abrupt,  perhaps  purposely 
so,  to  elicit  the  truth ;  but  it  should  have  been 
more  careless,  to  prevent  all  suspicion  of  a 
greater  than  common  interest  in  the  questioner, 
and  his  eyes  sought  the  lady's  face  with  a  pain- 
fully penetrating  look. 

Fortunately  for  her,  that  face  was  still  veiled 
from  the  light,  and  the  gentleman's  mind  was 
strongly  impressed  with  a  notion  wide-of  the 
truth,  or,  adept  as  she  was,  thrown  off  her 
guard  by  the  abrupt  question,  her  agitation 
might  have  betrayed  her.  A  gallant  knight 
was  near  to  step  forward  to  her  rescue  unasked, 
and,  it  might  be,  unthanked. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Elliott,  advancing 
between  the  lady  and  her  interrogator ;  "  but 
will  you  allow  me  to  look  behind  this  cushion 
for  Miss  Wortley's  scarf.  There  is  a  hue  and 
cry  for  it." 

The  lady  not  only  submitted  to  the  inconve- 
nience with  a  politeness  quite  unusual,  but  even 
joined  in  the  search. 

"  What  a  troublesome  fellow  you  are  ! "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  de  Roos,  endeavouring  to  hide  his 
vexation  under  the  veil  of  badinage.     "  This 
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is  the  second  time  you  have  made  a  commo- 
tion. I  only  hope  Miss  St.  Maur  will  not  put 
me  under  ban  for  your  awkwardness." 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  that  young  lady, 
returned  from  the  task  of  congedizing.  "  You 
will  never  be  confounded  in  my  judgment  with 
Mr.  Elliott." 

The  words  were  said  in  a  simple  tone,  but 
they  admitted  of  two  meanings.  The  gentle- 
man took  the  one  most  nattering  to  him- 
self. 

"  A  thousand  thanks  !  I  have  sins  enough 
of  my  own,  without  doing  penance  for  those  of 
others.  Yet,  as  having  introduced  him,  I  am 
in  honour  bound  to  repair  some  of  his  mis- 
chief. Are  you  aware  of  the  damage  done  to 
your  backgammon  men  ?  But  I  doubt  if  you 
are.  I  remember  you  were  very  much  inte- 
rested in  something  at  the  moment — Mr.  Ma- 
hon's  sad  tale  about  Mr.  Dormer,  I  think.  No 
wonder  you  should  have  been  affected,  for 
Dormer  is  a  noble  creature.  I  have  just  been 
remarking  how  delightful  it  is  to  hear  you 
praise  the  absent :  it  might  almost  reconcile 
one  to  banishment." 

"  There  would  exist  two  difficulties  in  that 
case,"  replied  Helen,  annoyed  at  his  perti- 
nacity. "  You  must  be  certain  of  receiving 
the  praise;  and  then  be  certain  of  hearing  it 
repeated." 
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'  Just  what  you  hear  you  have,  but  what's  unknown. 
The  same,  my  lord,  if  Tully's  or  your  own.'  " 

"  The  first  difficulty  I  acknowledge,  and  my 
presumption  in  supposing  I  could  overcome  it ; 
the  second  is  less  than  nothing.  Can  you  sup- 
pose for  a  moment,  Dormer  will  not  be  gratified 
by  a  repetition  of  your  words  ?  Who  could 
refrain  from  being  the  messenger  of  such  hap- 
piness ? " 

This  was  an  idea  she  had  never  entertained, 
and  under  present  circumstances  was  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  one  to  entertain;  besides, 
she  was  but  little  pleased  at  the  scrutiny  of  her 
penetrating  observer,  as  she  felt  her  "colour 
heighten  under  his  searching  look.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  clear  herself  from  suspicion,  but 
the  next  instant  the  fear  of  betraying  Catherine 
deterred  her.  At  present,  her  friend's  secret 
was  safe  from  his  almost  superhuman  penetra- 
tion, and  she  determined  to  do  her  best  to  keep 
it  so. 

"  I  should  have  thought,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  you  would  not  have  ex- 
pected pleasant  things  to  travel  with  the  same 
rapidity,  or  certainty,  as  unpleasant  ones ;  the 
more  so  as  I  doubt  your  undertaking  the 
office  of  reporter,"  and  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  look  almost  as  penetrating  as  his  own, 
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and  a  half  suppressed  smile  at  his  being  de- 
ceived. 

That  smile  !  What  could  it  mean  ?  It  lin- 
gered on  his  mind  for  days,  baffling  his  pene- 
tration ;  but  he  did  not  discontinue  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  I  doubt,  as  you  intimate,  if  I  shall  be 
generous  enough  to  convey  such  happiness  to 
another.  That  I  could  but  learn  the  art  of 
winning  such  for  myself!  Will  you  deign  to 
instruct  me,  Lady  Catherine  ? " 

"  By  deserving  it,  I  suppose,"  replied  her 
ladyship  sarcastically,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  venting  her  ill  humour  at  his  questioning. 
Surprised  at  her  answer,  for  they  had  hitherto 
been  great  allies,  he  turned  upon  her  a  look 
that  would  have  read  the  inmost  thoughts  of 
any  one  second  to  Talleyrand,  but  she  met  his 
gaze  with  one  that  betrayed  nothing  but  a  want 
of  temper.  He  thought  of  her  accredited  dis- 
like to  Dormer ;  she  had  meant  the  sarcasm  for 
the  absent,  not  the  present,  and  the  suspicion, 
if  it  had  amounted  to  such,  vanished.  A  word 
from  Helen,  who  had  trembled  for  her  friend, 
confirmed  him  in  his  error. 

"  No  impeachment  of  my  justice,  if  you 
please,  or  the  merits  of  my  friends." 

*  Then  I  may  hope,  by  good  conduct,  to  win 
the  like." 

b  5 
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"  Hope  nothing !  I  claim  a  woman's  pri- 
vilege— caprice  !  "  and  she  turned  to  bid  adieu 
to  some  departing  guests. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  dear  Helen  ! "  said  Ca- 
therine to  her  friend,  as  they  were  standing  a 
little  apart,  whilst  the  gentlemen  were  shawling 
some  other  ladies.  "  No  wonder  my  mother 
and  Alford  love  you  3  but  you  must  love  me  too, 
for  their  sakes." 

"  Not  so  !  for  your  own  hereafter." 

"Thank  you!  thank  you!  To-morrow  I 
would  be  alone,  after  that  I  will  be  myself 
again/' 

"  Your  present  self,  dear  Catherine  ?  " 

"  Right,  Helen ;  but  no  sudden  changes  are 
lasting.  Nevertheless  we  will  try;"  and  she 
kissed  her  cheek. 

De  Roos  brought  a  shawl,  Elliott  a  tippet, 
for  he  still  sought  to  shield  her  from  questions. 
She  accepted  the  services  of  both,  and  her  good 
night  to  Elliott  was  to  De  Roos's  practised 
ear,  more  cordial  than  that  to  himself. 

All  the  guests  were  gone,  save  the  Mahons 
and  one  or  two  others  who  were  staying  in  the 
house,  and  the  gentlemen  from  Colville  Lodge. 
These  last  seemed  loath  to  depart,  but  lingered 
still  conversing  on  the  coming  fete.  A  doubt 
arose  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
prospect  for  the  morrow,  which,  as  some  of  the 
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tents  were  not  pitched,  was  rather  material. 
One  said  it  looked  fair  in  the  east;  and  one 
said  it  looked  foul  in  the  west ;  one  saw  sun- 
shine in  the  north,  and  one  rain  in  the  south ; 
but  all  agreed  it  was  cold,  and  unlike  a  sum- 
mer's evening. 

"  Come  with  me  !  "  said  Helen,  laughing  at 
the  dispute,  "  and  then  all  shall  stake  their 
credit  on  a  prediction." 

She  led  the  way,  and  after  ascending  the 
grand  staircase,  and  traversing  some  passages, 
they  mounted  a  narrow  winding  stair,  and 
passing  through  a  trap  door,  stood  on  a  plat- 
form on  the  leads  of  the  house.  No  sooner 
had  Helen  looked,  around,  after  warning  her 
friends  of  the  difficulties  of  the  passage,  than 
a  sudden  exclamation  of  terror  burst  from  her 
lips. 

"  A  fire  !  At  Manse?  s  cottage  too  !  and  his 
poor  wife  ill  in  bed  !  Let  me  pass,  that  I  may 
send  instant  assistance,"  making  her  way  as 
she  spoke,  through  the  group,  who,  crowded 
on  the  small  platform,  rendered  a  retreat  diffi- 
cult. 

The  foremost  stepped  back  in  terror,  those 
more  behind  in  surprise,  for  they  had  ascended 
too  lately  to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  her 
haste :  but,  without  waiting  to  explain,  she 
passed   them  all,  and  in  an  instant  more  her 
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light  step  was  heard  descending  the  stairs  with 
rather  perilous  speed.  One  eye  had  seen  as 
she  had  seen ;  one  ear  had  caught,  and  instantly 
understood  her  words ;  one  heart  felt  the  kindly 
purpose  on  which  she  was  speeding:  and  one 
step  followed  her  so  speedily,  as  to  reach  her 
ere  she  had  descended  the  first  flight.  That 
eye,  that  ear,  that  heart,  that  step,  was  El- 
liott's. 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  Miss  St.  Maur,  to 
allow  me  to  pass,  and  be  your  messenger :  you 
shall  have  no-  cause  to  complain  of  delay.  I 
tremble  at  the  speed  with  which  you  descend 
these  dark  and  winding  stairs." 

"  No  !  no  !  There  is  less  danger  in  it  to  me, 
than  there  would  be  to  you :  it  was  a  favourite 
retreat  as  a  child,  and  I  know  every  turn." 

There  was  neither  time  nor  breath  for  parley. 
A  few  moments  brought  them  both  in  safety 
to  the  level  passage,  and  in  a  few  more  they 
were  standing  in  the  hall.  A  servant  passed. 
"  Watson  !  there  is  a  fire  at  Mansel's  cottage  ! 
Let  some  one  ring  the  alarm  bell,  and  all  the 
men  hasten  thither  with  ladders  and  buckets," 
exclaimed  the  panting  Helen,  leaning  for  a  mo- 
ment against  the  wall.  After  a  brief  space,  to 
recover  breath,  she  moved  towards  the  door. 

"Do  not  you  encounter  the  night  air,  and 
thus  thinly  clad,"  interposed  her  companion: 
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"  rely  on  me.  All  that  man  can  do,  shall  be 
done/' 

"  I  know  I  could  rely  on  you ;  but  my  pre- 
sence will  console  and  animate." 

Her  manner  was  too  decided  to  admit  of 
dispute,  and  it  may  be  her  resolve  was  too 
much  in  accordance  with  his  own  character  to 
be  combated. 

"  Stay  but  one  moment  then  ! " 

He  passed  from  her  side,  and,  before  she 
could  feel  impatient,  a  large  cloak  was  folded 
round  her,  a  bonnet  placed  on  her  head,  and 
clogs  arranged  for  her  feet,  as  his  frequent  visits 
had  shown  him  where  these  things  hung  in  the 
passage ;  and  all  this  with  the  speed  of  thought. 
But  no  cloak,  no  hat  for  himself — he  thought 
only  for  her. 

A  sudden  turn  of  the  path,  and  an  opening 
among  the  trees,  gave  to  their  view  the  fire, 
which  was  each  moment  increasing  in  fury. 
First  rose  a  thick  volume  of  smoke,  broken  as 
it  were  into  clouds  of  various  shape  and  shade ; 
dense  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  but  expanding 
as  it  rose,  and  spreading  wide  its  misty  wreaths, 
till  at  length  they  floated  over  the  clear  grey- 
sky  like  the  snow  flakes  of  a  giant  world. 
Then  there  was  a  change  in  the  shape  and  colour 
of  the  smoke ;  forked  darts  of  vivid  flame  ever 
and  anon  burst  through  the  misty  column — 
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there  seemed  a  mighty  struggle  which  should 
gain  the  mastery :  then  the  smoke  partly  passed 
away,  and  the  vapoury  pillar  gave  place  to  a 
bright  pyramid  of  dazzling  fire — the  blaze  of 
Truth  dispelling  the  mist  of  Error.  They  hurried 
on,  and  the  next  turning  in  the  path  hid  it  from 
their  view. 

Helen's  failing  strength  and  deep  breathing 
soon  warned  her  companion,  on  whose  arm 
she  leant,  that  some  delay  was  absolutely  re- 
quisite. 

"  You  must  pause  a  little ;  you  are  not  equal 
to  such  exertion." 

"  But  there  may  be  none  to  aid  them  ! " 
"  Your  feeble  strength  could  not  check  the 
fire;   but  if  you  will  promise  to  linger  here 
awhile,  and  then  proceed  more  slowly,^  I  will 
hasten  on." 

Feeling  the  truth  and  kindness  of  his  words, 
she  assented.  He  placed  her  in  a  bower,  drew 
the  cloak  more  closely  round  her,  took  her 
directions  as  to  the  path,  and  dashing  through 
the  trees,  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment." 

"  How  grand  !  How  shocking !  What  is  the 
matter  ?  Where  is  Miss  St.  Maur  ? "  were  some 
of  the  questions  and  exclamations  uttered  by 
those  on  the  platform. 

"  Bless  me  ! "  said  Mr.  Mahon,  "  I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  one  to  assist.     Let  me  get  down, 
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that  I  may  send  some  one  directly  to  my  friend 
Delville  for  his  safety  ladders." 

His  friend  lived  ten  miles  distant.  Poor 
people  !  if  their  sole  dependence  should  be  on 
Mr.  Delville's  safety  ladders  ! 

"  Where  is  Miss  St.  Maur?"  enquired  Mr. 
de  Roos. 

"  Gone  to  order  assistance,  you  may  be  sure,' 
said  Miss  Mahon. 

"  Let  me  pass  !"  and  he  too  was  soon  wend- 
ing his  way  to  the  fire. 

With  all  her  desire  of  speed,  Helen  had  not 
reached  the  burning  cottage  when  De  Roos 
overtook  her. 

"  Pray  take  my  arm !  I  am  quite  grieved 
you  should  expose  yourself  to  the  night  air.  I 
find  it  chill,  even  through  my  cloak.  Let  me 
persuade  you  to  return." 

She  took  the  proffered  arm,  for  she  was  really 
weary ;  but  intimated  by  movements  rather  than 
words  her  determination  to  proceed. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself  so  much,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  felt  she  was  obliged  to  lean  on  him 
for  support.  "  Rely  upon  it  no  one  will  be  hurt ; 
the  poor  always  get  out  of  scrapes." 

There  was  a  heartlessness  in  this  that  dis- 
pleased her,  and  she  made  no  answer,  but 
hurried  on.  As  she  came  near,  and  in  full  sight 
of  the  cottage,  a  messenger  met  her,  despatched 
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by  Elliott's  consideration,  to  say  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  cottage  were  safe. 

"  Thank  Heaven ! "  and  the  tears  stood  in 
her  dark  eyes. 

She  questioned  the  speaker. 

It  was  all  owing  to  Elliott's  bravery  and  pre- 
sence of  mind.  He  had  ordered,  he  had  done 
every  thing.  Whilst  the  distracted  father  was 
wringing  his  hands,  he  had  rushed  into  the 
cottage  and  saved  his  wife  and  children.  No 
wonder  the  man  was  loud  and  eloquent  in  his 
praise ! 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked 
where  the  family  were. 

"  The  gentleman  thought  of  every  thing, 
ma'am.  He  had  Kitty  Mansel  wrapt  in  blan- 
kets and  taken  to  the  nearest  cottage, ^and  he 
sent  the  children  to  another ;  but  they  have  not 
all  been  out  of  the  house  two  minutes — and  see, 
the  roof  is  ready  to  fall  in." 

It  was  as  the  man  said.  The  blazing  rafters 
were  shooting  up  their  flames  high  and  bright 
into  the  calm  air,  contrasting  with  the  pure  sky 
above,  gleaming  on  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
crowd,  and  shedding  a  wild  strange  light  over 
the  rich  woods  around.  It  was  an  awful,  but  a 
beautiful  sight ;  and  Helen  for  the  moment  was 
so  lost  in  admiration,  that  she  saw  not  who 
stood  by  her  side. 
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It  was  but  for  a  moment — the  next  her  hand 
was  extended. 

"  Words  cannot  thank  you,  Mr.  Elliott  5  I 
have  heard  all !" 

The  extended  hand  was  pressed,  but  no  word 
was  spoken. 

Besides  the  cottage  itself,  which  was  now 
almost  in  ruins,  there  was  another  building, 
consisting  of  a  room  above  and  below,  with  a 
loft  over,  connected  with  the  cottage  only  by  a 
narrow  wooden  gallery.  This  gallery,  forming 
the  only  entrance  to  the  upper  room,  had 
caught  fire  and  fallen  some  time  before,  and 
the  smoke  was  issuing  from  one  or  two  places 
in  the  roof,  caused  by  the  fall  of  some  burning 
fragments;  otherwise,  this  detached  building 
had  suffered  little.  Assured  that  it  contained 
nothing  of  value,  and  that  no  living  being  was 
there,  Elliott  had  taken  no  care  for  its  preserva- 
tion on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water ;  but, 
whilst  pointing  out  the  harmonies  and  contrasts 
of  the  scene  to  Helen,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  devoted  admirer  of  nature,  a  wild  and  thrilling: 
shriek  was  heard — all  eyes  were  turned  in  the 
same  direction :  at  a  small  window,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  loophole,  appeared  a  female  face. 

"  Nurse  Smith  !"  screamed  Helen,  "  save  her! 
save  her ! " 

Even  whilst  she  spoke,  the  smoke  from  the 
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roof  gave  place  to  flame,  and  a  canopy  of  fire 
hung  over  the  screaming  and  terrified  woman. 
Mr.  Elliott  darted  away  at  Helen's  wild  appeal, 
to  seek  an  entrance  from  below,  for  the  window 
was  too  small  to  admit  a  hope. 

"  Will  no  one  save  her  ? "  screamed  Helen  in 
agony,  as  the  wretched  woman  recognised  and 
called  on  her  for  safety;  and  she  would  have 
herself  rushed  towards  the  burning  building, 
but  De  Roos  detained  her. 

"  Twenty  pounds  to  any  one  who  will  save 
her,"  cried  he. 

"  Life  is  as  dear  to  us  as  to  you,  sir,"  said 
several  voices. 

"  Will  no  one  save  her  for  my  sake  ? "  said 
Helen  wildly,  as  the  screams  became  more 
dreadful.  "  I  offer  not  money ;  but  if  any  de- 
sire it,  they  shall  claim  it  as  they  will.  "Will  no 
one  save  her  ? " 

"  I  will,  Miss  Helen  ! "  It  was  the  voice  of 
James  Watts ;  but  his  mother  clung  around  him. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Helen  !  bid  him  bide  here  !  Rob 
not  the  widow  of  her  child  ! " 

"  Is  it  certain  death  then  ?" 

"  Certain  ! "  cried  several. 

"  I  will  venture !  You  will  take  care  of  my 
mother,  Miss  Helen,  if  I  die.  Keep  her  back, 
some  one  :"  but  she  clung  the  more  wildly  to 
him. 
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"  Miss  Helen,  bid  him  bide.  Why  should 
one  life  be  lost  for  another,  or  both — the  young 
for  the  old?" 

Helen  paused  in  silent  agony.  What  right 
had  she  to  rob  the  widow  of  her  only  stay  ? 
She  felt  the  force  of  the  appeal,  and  waved  him 
back. 

"  Let  me  lead  you  away  !  "  said  De  Roos. 

"  No !  no !  something  may  yet  be  done. 
Can  no  means  be  found  ?  "  and  she  looked 
round  in  agony. 

Her  eye  rested  on  Elliott,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  brief  and  fruitless  search  for 
an  entrance  from  below. 

"  Something  shall  be  done ! "  he  said,  in 
answer  to  her  silent  appeal.  "  Who  knows 
the  entrance  to  that  room  ?  " 

"  It  is  there  !  sir,"  pointing  to  a  door  some 
way  up  the  building,  half  concealed  by  a  tea 
plant  growing  in  wild  luxuriance.  a  Bring  a 
ladder  !  "  One  had  just  arrived ;  he  snatched 
it  from  the  hands  of  the  person  who  bore  it. 

"  It  is  madness  !  "  cried  many,  "  the  roof 
is  just  going  to  fall  in,  and  the  old  woman 
must  be  smothered  by  this  time." 

Her  screams  were  indeed  hushed,  and  her 
face  was  seen  no  more. 

"Stay!  stay!"  said  Helen,  springing  for- 
ward, and   placing   her   hand  on   his   arm,  as 
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he  passed  near  her  to  plant  the  ladder  against 
the  wall,  too  perilous  an  act  for  one  less 
daring.  "  You  must  not  risk  your  life  :  stay  ! 
stay  !    I  entreat !  " 

His  bright  eyes  flashed  upon  her  for  a  mo- 
ment with  such  dazzling  light,  that  her  look 
sought   the  ground :    his  head  was  bowed  to 
her's.      There  were  a  few  low  whispered  words 
none  else  might  hear,  and  then,  before  she  was 
aware   he   had   left   her  side,   the  ladder  was 
planted,  the   door  burst   open,  one   look  was 
turned  on  her,  and  the  burning  building  was 
entered.     It  was  a  moment  of  deep  and  awful 
anxiety — not   a  word  was   spoken,   scarcely  a 
breath  drawn.     Our  heroine  stood  in  speech- 
less   agony,   with    clasped    hands,    death-like 
cheek,  and  straining  eyes,  gazing  on  the  burn- 
ing building.     There  was  a  slight  crash,  the 
flames  rose  higher,  and  part  of  the  roof  fell 
in,  and  that  too  just  over  the  only  entrance. 
A  mingled  shriek  and  groan  burst  from  the 
spectators,  half  suppressed,  and  then  succeeded 
by  a  still  more  awful  silence,  as  all  sought  to 
catch  the  lightest  sound.      Helen  uttered  no 
shriek,  but  she  threw  one  wild  and  searching 
glance  around,  as  though  to  ask  if  none  would 
save.     What  could  have  power  to  engage  her 
attention  at  such  a  moment  ?     What  was  there 
in  the  look  of  De  Roos  to  rivet  her  interest  ? 
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as  he  prevented  her  moving  nearer  the  blazing 
cottage.  Did  it  speak  sympathy  ?  or  triumph  ? 
or  horror  ?     A  wild  hope  gleamed  upon  her. 

"  Is  there  no  possibility  of  forcing  a  way 
through  the  floor  to  the  room  below  ? "  she 
asked  eagerly,  looking  at  De  Roos. 

"  It  must  be  useless !  "  he  answered  in  a 
hurried  tone.  "  All  is  over  now !  let  me  lead 
you  away." 

"  I  will  try,  ma'am,"  cried  James  Watts, 
rushing  to  the  spot. 

There  was  another  brief  pause ;  the  suspense 
was  dreadful.  Helen  spoke  not,  but  she  would 
not  move ;  the  remainder  of  the  roof  fell  in  ; 
there  was  a  wild  scream,  but  a  shout  mingled 
with  it.  Dare  she  hope  ?  Figures  burst  from 
the  door  of  the  lower  room,  sprang  over  the 
burning  fragments  that  were  scattered  around, 
and,  ere  a  question  could  be  asked,  the  body 
of  Xurse  Smith,  living,  though  insensible,  was 
placed  at  her  feet,  and  the  bearer,  exhausted 
with  his  exertions,  sank  beside  it. 

The  dread,  the  horror,  had  been  too  much 
for  Helen,  and  with  a  convulsive  sigh  she 
would  have  fallen,  but  for  the  protecting  arm 
of  De  Roos. 

A  short  time  restored  her  to  sense,  and  then 
every  thought  was  for  others.  The  lamenta- 
tions of  Nurse  Smith,  who   had   received   no 
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serious  injury,  were  listened  to  and  soothed; 
James  Watts  thanked  and  praised — for  to  her 
suggestion,  and  his  exertions,  aiding  Mr.  El- 
liott's own  attempts,  who  had  discovered  a 
weak  part  in  the  floor,  where  had  formerly 
been  a  trap  door,  was  his  safety  to  be  attri- 
buted ;  and  then  the  Mansels  were  comforted. 
When  all  this  was  done,  as  speedily  as  might 
be,  Helen  proposed  returning  to  the  house. 
Her  first  question  had  been  if  Mr.  Elliott  or 
Nurse  were  hurt  ?  The  former  had  answered 
for  both  in  the  negative ;  and  had  then  re- 
treated into  a  dark  corner  of  the  dimly  lighted 
cottage,  in  which  they  were  all  assembled. 

"  Before  I  go,  Mr.  de  Roos,  may  I  trouble 
you  to  thank  the  people  outside,  in  my  name, 
for  their  exertions." 

He  obeyed  instantly,  for  it  seemed  to  his 
mind  a  flattering  distinction  to  be  thus  ap- 
pointed. "  Mr.  Elliott !  "  she  said  in  a  low 
tremulous  voice.  He  was  by  her  side  in  an 
instant.  She  did  not  speak;  I  doubt  if  he 
wished  it.  Tears  came  to  her  relief;  she 
struggled  with  the  emotion,  and  looked  up. 
She  started ;  certainly  few  would  have  cared 
to  stand  in  such  a  guise,  before  a  critical  ob- 
server. His  wig  was  half  burnt  off,  and  his 
own  hair  on  that  side  singed  and  blackened; 
as  were  his  clothes.      There   were   marks    of 
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burning  on  his  face  ;  one  hand  was  placed  in 
his  bosom,  and  the  other,  though  hanging 
down,  concealed  from  her  sight.  One  glance 
at  this  arrangement  convinced  Helen  how 
much  he  was  suffering. 

a  How  unthinking,  how  selfish,  I  have  been ! 
You  said  you  were  not  hurt,  and  I  never  re- 
membered you  were  as  considerate  for  others, 
as  careless  for  yourself.  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself  for  what  my  delay  has  made  you  suffer. 
Let  us  hasten  to  the  house,"  and  she  rose 
instantly  to  return,  taking  his  offered  arm. 

"  Do  not  blame  yourself,"  he  said  in  a  low 
but  earnest  voice,  "  this  is  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  my  life!  Believe  me,  I  suffer  nothing!" 
She  made  no  answer :  she  did  not  thank  him 
for  his  late  bravery,  though  she  had  thanked 
him  for  his  lesser  sendee  to  the  Mansels.  Was 
not  this  strange  ?  Perhaps  it  might  be ;  but  I 
never  heard  that  he  complained  of  it.  There- 
fore, why  should  we  ? 

u  What  carriage  is  that  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Mahon.  "  Suppose  I  hail  it  to  take  you  to 
the  house." 

"  It  is  coming  here  by  my  orders,"  said  El- 
liott. "  I  feared  Miss  St.  Maur  would  be  fa- 
tigued, and  dispatched  a  messenger  accordingly." 

The  hand  that  rested  on  his  arm  slightly 
pressed  it,  but  still  no  thanks  were  spoken. 
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"  I  have  fulfilled  your  wishes  !  "  said  De 
Roos. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken." 

The  carriage  came  with  no  lagging  speed. 
De  Roos  made  no  comment  on  its  coming ; 
but  handing  our  heroine  in,  took  his  seat 
beside  her;  whilst  Elliott  would  have  given 
place  to  Mr.  Mahon,  had  not  that  gentle- 
man's good-nature  prevented  it. 

Helen  waited  for  none  to  hand  her  from  the 
carriage,  but  springing  out  almost  before  the 
steps  were  let  down,  disappeared,  and  ere  the 
gentlemen  had  answered  a  quarter  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  them  in  the  drawing-room,  she  had 
returned  with  the  most  approved  remedies  in 
her  hand. 

The  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  the  cotton, 
&c.  &c.  were  applied  by  herself,  with  a  grace, 
a  gentleness,  a  sympathy  with  his  suffering, 
that  might  have  reconciled  the  most  sensitive 
as  to  pain,  and  the  most  dull  as  to  finer  sensa- 
tions. Every  other  feeling  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  desire  to  alleviate  his  pain,  and  what- 
ever the  gentleman  himself  might  fancy,  it  is 
a  doubt  if  she  would  not  have  shown  equal 
attention  had  another  stood  in  his  place. 

As  her  task  was  completed,  and  she  raised 
her  eyes,  as  she  enquired  if  he  were  sure  he 
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had  received  no  further  injury,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  a  deep  blush  spread  over  her 
before  pale  cheek ;  and  an  acute  observer  might 
have  fancied  a  slight  shade  of  reserve  in  her 
after  manner.  But  no  motive  existed  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  damp  the  kindness  which 
marked  her  character. 

"  Mr.  de  Roos,  I  shall  not  permit  either  you 
or  Mr.  Elliott  to  leave  Hurlestone  to-night: 
that  would  indeed  be  an  ineffaceable  stain  on 
my  hospitality,  after  the  good  service  you  have 
rendered.  Mr.  Mahon  will  be  kind  enough  to 
play  the  host,  and  Mr.  Elliott  must  submit 
quietly  to  my  arrangement.  Watson,  my  dear 
father's  old  servant,  shall  sit  up  in  his  room 
and  be  his  nurse.  No  doubts !  no  debates  ! 
no  fresh  projects !  my  will  is  imperative :  and 
now,  good  night,  for  it  is  late,  and  we  must  all 
be  weary." 

"  Rebellion  to  such  a  delightful  order  would 
be  out  of  the  question,"  replied  De  Roos,  with 
more  even  than  his  wonted  grace  and  animation, 
as  he  opened  the  door  for  her  departure,  and 
gazed  on  her  retiring  steps. 

Mr.  de  Roos  spoke  and  looked  no  more  than 
the  truth.  The  proposition  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  that  could  have  been  made,  as  it 
not  only  convinced  him,  from  the  command  to 
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stay  having  been  addressed  to  himself,  that  he 
had  not  been  eclipsed  in  her  estimation  by 
Elliott's  bravery,  but  it  would  indicate  to  the 
world  a  degree  of  intimacy  and  consideration 
with  the  heiress  of  Hurlestone,  which,  with  all 
his  endeavours,  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
obtain.  It  is  marvellous  how  nattered  vanity 
and  self-love  will,  at  times,  deceive  even  the 
most  acute !  But  high  hopes  could  not  make 
him  unwary. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Fitzallan  was  in 
the  post  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  postscript 
urged  an  instant  answer. 

The  breakfast  of  the  next  morning  was  later 
than  was  wont  at  Hurlestone.  Mr.  de  Roos 
was  one  of  the  first  who  appeared,  and  the 
hostess  one  of  the  last. 

Mr.  Elliott  announced  himself  as  quite  well ; 
but  his  appearance,  despite  the  aid  of  the 
toilette,  showed  marks  of  his  conflict  of  the 
night  before,  and  he  was  certainly  the  very 
antipodes  of  an  Adonis.  Mr.  de  Roos  on  the 
contrary  seemed,  like  the  fabled  phoenix,  to  have 
won  fresh  brilliancy  from  the  fire — a  brilliancy 
which  assuredly  was  not  diminished  by  his  ob- 
serving in  Miss  St.  Maur's  questions  after  his 
companion's  health,  an  interest  rather  below 
than  above  par. 
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A  Talleyrand  may  be  deceived,  a  Metternich 
out-Metterniched ;  aye,  even  by  pure  common 
place  simplicity.    True,  Elliott  looked  satisfied ; 
but   then  he   always    considered   him  dull   of 
apprehension. 

"  Poor  nurse  Smith  !"  said  Helen ;  "  I  have 
had  some  trouble  to  persuade  her  Mansel  did 
not  intend  she  should  be  burnt,  but  was  only  so 
bewildered  by  his  own  misfortune  as  to  forget 
she  had  kindly  come  up  to  nurse  his  wife.  I 
could  not  undertake  to  deliver  her  thanks  to 
you,  Mr.  Elliott,  but  have  promised  she  shall 
render  them  in  person." 

The  breakfast  was  lingered  over.  Mr.  de  Roos 
was  so  delightful — none  were  weary — but  an 
appointment  at  length  obliged  him  to  depart, 
and  Mr.  Elliott  accompanied  him. 

"To  get  a  new  wig,  I  suppose,"  remarked 
one  of  the  ladies. 

The  rest  of  the  party  soon  took  their  leave ; 
the  Mahons  drove  home  to  see  the  children, 
and  Helen  was  left  alone. 

Every  order  was  given  for  the  morrow's  fete, 
and  she  had  nothing  more  to  do. 

She  sat  for  some  time  silent  and  motionless ; 
the  room  was  close — she  threw  up  the  window — 
the  air  brought  no  relief;    she  sauntered  into 
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the  conservatory,  but  her  flowers  could  no 
longer  rivet  her  attention.  She  took  up  a  book, 
and  after  looking  at  it  some  minutes,  wondered 
it  did  not  interest  her — and  found  it  was  an 
army  list.  What  could  be  the  matter  ?  Was 
she  miserable  ?  No,  certainly  not !  Was  she 
happy  ?  She  could  not  tell.  She  was  nervous 
and  agitated.  Bright  flames,  and  brighter  looks, 
were  flashing  across  her  sight.  The  incidents 
of  the  past  night  had  been  too  much  for  her : 
yes,  it  must  be  that.  She  would  seek  employ- 
ment, and  she  took  up  a  purse  she  was  netting 
for  her  cousin.  The  door  was  flung  open  in  a 
hurried  manner,  and  her  cousin  himself  stood 
before  her. 

"  A  thousand,  thousand  welcomes,  dear  Ro- 
bert!" extending  both  hands  as  she^  spoke. 
"  I  began  to  fear  you  would  not  be  present  at 
my  fete." 

There  was  no  resisting  the  warmth  of  her 
welcome  ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  frown  on  his 
brow  or  a  curl  on  his  lip,  both  vanished  at  the 
spell  of  her  cordiality. 

"  Would  my  absence  have  grieved  you  so 
very  much  then  ? " 

"  Would  it  not  ?  What  would  my  fete  be 
without  my  cousin  ?  But  I  will  not  be  tempted 
to  say  what  a  favourite  that  cousin  is  ! " 
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"  Cousin  !  cousin  !  cousin  !  nothing  but  cou- 
sin !     I  wish  I  were  not  your  cousin.'' 

"  Oh  !  so  do  I ;  I  wish  you  were  my  grand- 
father." 

"  Psha!"  and  he  turned  away  half  pettishly 
from  her  arch  glance. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  spoke  ab- 
ruptly, with  a  dash  of  ill  humour. 

"  By  the  way,  Helen,  why  are  you  not  look- 
ing pale,  and  playing  interesting,  after  your 
perils  of  the  past  night?"  and  he  looked 
searchingly  at  her.  "  Your  cheek  is  glowing 
like  a  burning  mountain." 

"  You  are  in  a  fiery  fantastic  mood  this  morn- 
ing, cousin  mine !  It  is  not  the  first  time  my 
cheek  has  glowed  at  the  presence  of  one  I 
valued;  and  I  know  of  no  personal  peril  last 
night,  though  there  was  enough  to  make  the 
sternest  pale." 

"  No  peril !  What,  not  when  you  were  stand- 
ing, like  the  lady  in  a  sign  of  one  of  the 
insurance  offices,  surrounded  by  flames,  and  a 
Mr.  de  Roos  rushed  in  like  a  salamander  or  a 
fiery  dragon,  and  brought  you  out  on  his  tail  ? 
and  then  you  fainted;  and  then  he  knelt  by 
your  side,  and  vowed  if  you  died  that  that  fire 
should  be  his  funeral  pile;  and  then  you  opened 
your  eyes  and  quenched  his  fiery  resolve  with  a 
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torrent  of  tears,  and  told  him  to  claim  his 
reward ;  and  it  is  to  be  claimed  to-morrow  be- 
fore the  assembled  villagers." 

Helen  laughed  her  own  light  happy  laugh, 
so  witching  and  so  musical ! 

"  And  from  whom  might  my  cousin  hear 
this  beautiful  invention  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be 
original ! " 

"  Some  of  the  credit  rests  with  your  fa- 
vourite, Mrs.  Jones  :  she  saw  it  with  her  own 
eyes,  or  heard  it  with  her  own  ears,  I  forget 
which." 

"  Or  invented  it  with  her  own  head.  An 
author  seems  to  think  one  volume  sufficient  to 
prove  a  deficiency  of  invention  in  Lord  Byron ; 
but  it  would  require  thousands  to  prove  a  de- 
ficiency in  Mrs.  Jones.  Remember,  she  is  your 
favourite,  not  mine." 

"  My  favourite  !    I  detest  the  woman  ! " 

"  You  might  as  well  enter  into  a  coalition 
with  Hunt  and  Cobbett,  and  expect  to  be 
thought  an  ultra  Tory.  You  pretend  to  dislike, 
despise,  and  disbelieve  her,  yet  listen  to  and 
credit  every  tale  that  suits  at  all  with  your  own 
ideas." 

"  I  did  not  say  I  did  credit  it." 

"  You  did  not  say  so,  certainly." 

He  bit  his  lip. 
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"  Then  you  really  were  in  no  peril  last  night  r" 

"  No  other  than  the  dread  of  seeing  dear  old 
nurse  perish  in  the  names." 

"  Who  saved  her?" 

«  Mr.  Elliott." 

"  Elliott !  Elliott !  Oh !  I  know  now,"  he 
muttered.  "  What  part  did  Mr.  de  Roos  per- 
form then  ? " 

a  He  stood  in  a  graceful  attitude,  with  a  cloak 
and  hat  to  defend  him  from  the  night  air, 
restraining  me  from  approaching  too  near  the 
fire,  and  afterwards  thanking  the  villagers  at 
my  request.  Now  tell  me  what  Mrs.  Jones 
did  really  say,  for  I  suspect  you  may  divide  the 
merit  of  invention." 

He  coloured.  "  No,  no  !  I  will  not  detract 
from  her  merit ;  besides,  I  have  a  million  other 
things  to  talk  of." 

He  might  feel  reassured  at  her  manner  of 
relating  the  services  of  De  Roos;  he  might 
fear  he  was  treading  on  perilous  ground,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  For  whom  is  that  purse  intended  ?" 

"  For  a  wayward  wight,  if  he  will  be  good 
and  deserve  it." 

"  I  will  be  his  warranty;  and  now  tell  me  all 
the  arrangements  for  your  fete." 
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She  resumed  her  netting ;  and  question  and 
answer  succeeded  in  harmonious  succession  for 
some  time. 

"  At  length  he  asked,  "  Has  Alford  had  the 
whole  of  the  management,  or  has  Mr.  de  Roos 
assisted  ? " 

"  Your  suggestions,  and  the  experience  of 
Mr.  de  Roos  have  rather  assisted  him,  with  the 
addition,  of  course,  of  my  invention,  wisdom, 
and  activity." 

"  Of  course,"  he  said  drily,  rose,  and  walked 
to  the  window,  then  returning  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  stopped  just  before  her,  fixing  his 
eyes  full  upon  her,  and  assuming  a  careless 
air. 

"  One  of  the  lies  of  the  day,  Helen,  is  that 
Colville-lodge  is  to  furnish  Hurlestone .  with  a 
master." 

The  young  lady  happened  at  the  instant  to 
he  particularly  engaged  undoing  an  obstinate 
knot,  and  her  little  foot  played  rather  impa- 
tiently at  the  delay,  as  it  might  seem.  No  re- 
mark was  returned  to  the  observation.  How 
could  she  speak  when  so  momentously  em- 
ployed ?  For  my  part,  I  think  a  knot  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  things  in  existence,  and 
count  Alexander  a  wiser  man  than  the  Phrygian 
monarch. 
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The  gentleman  appeared  to  think  this  silence 
uncourteous,  to  say  the  least — some  people  are 
so  touchy.  He  spoke  therefore  again  in  a 
louder  tone. 

"  The  whole  county  says  Miss  St.  Maur  is 
to  be  the  present  Mrs.  de  Roos,  the  future 
Lady  Fitzallan." 

The  knot  was  undone,  the  foot  was  still,  the 
silk  again  wound  round  her  fingers,  and  the 
lady  looked  up,  as  she  answered. 

"  The  whole  county  may  lie  under  a  mistake. 
But  is  this  the  only  fabrication  of  the  day 
that  has  reached  your  ears  ?  The  whole  town, 
says  Lady  Ajin  Norwood,  is  to  be  mistress  of 
Stanmore.' 

He  turned  away  from  her  arch  glance  in  con- 
fusion, and  vainly  endeavoured  to  look  indig- 
nant ;   angry  he  was. 

"  The  whole  town  lies  !  You  could  not  be- 
lieve it ! " 

"  Why  not  ?  It  is  not  the  first  time  you 
have  indulged  in  an  interlude  after  a  tragedy." 

He  bit  his  lip,  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  in  anger,  for  there  was  too  much  of  truth 
in  her  remark  to  make  it  agreeable. 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Hargrave,  who  had 
chosen  breakfast  in  her  own  room,  Alford,  and 
some  other  visitors,  prevented  further  private 
c  5 
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conversation,  and  Helen's  kind  attentions  to 
her  cousin,  her  anxiety  to  please  him,  and  her 
ready  compliance  with  some  of  his  whims,  and 
most  of  his  wishes,  soon  restored  him  to  good- 
humour,  in  appearance  at  least ;  for,  if  he  could 
not  wholly  banish  his  suspicions,  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  concealing  them. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  that  Mr.  Dormer  thinks 
of  being  here  to-morrow,  Alford  ? "  enquired 
Helen,  as  they  stood  apart. 

"  Now  that  is  some  mischief  of  Catherine's, 
because,  knowing  her  dislike  to  Percy,  I  would 
not  satisfy  her  curiosity.  Make  but  a  sign  and 
he  shall  be  here." 

"  Heaven  forbid !  I  would  not  Robert  and 
he  should  meet  here  for  the  world  !  My  fears, 
and  not  my  wishes,  induced  the  question." 

"  You  promised  not  to  be  controlled  by  Ro- 
bert." 

"  There  are  points  in  which  I  will  be  con- 
trolled by  none." 

"  I  understand  you,"  he  said,  half  piqued, 
half  laughing ;  "  but  if  I  must  not  control,  of 
course  I  may  advise."  He  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  continued ;  "  De  Roos  is  here  a  great 
deal,  and  people  begin  to  imagine — " 

"  Do  they  only  begin  ?  I  flattered  myself 
they  had  nearly  ended.     Who  forced  Mr.  de 
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Roos  upon  me,  by  insisting  on  his  being  one 
of  my  aides-de-camp  ?" 

"  Well !  well !  I  confess  it  was  very  foolish 
of  me,  but  after  this  fete  you  can  prevent  his 
coming  so  often." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  being  rude  with- 
out a  cause,  and  you  seem  too  changeable  in 
your  opinions  to  be  a  fitting  guide." 

"  I  do  not  think  so  well  of  him  as  I  did  at 
first,  I  own." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  and  he  thought  she  asked  the 
question  too  anxiously. 

u  Oh,  I  do  not  know  exactly, 

'  The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  do  not  like  that  Doctor  Fell;'  " 

and  he  tried  by  a  laugh  to  cover  a  little  confu- 
sion. 

"  That  is  unlucky,"  she  said  coolly ;  "  but  as 
consistency  is  not  the  fashion,  you  may  change 
again.  You  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  I  have 
a  higher  opinion  of  the  talents  and  fascination 
of  Mr.  de  Roos  every  day." 

He  looked  vexed.  "  You  know  so  little 
of  him ! " 

"  I  have  met  him  most  days,  for  three 
months.     Do  you  know  more  ?  " 

a  Not  much ;  but  then  men  judge  men  so 
much  more  correctlv  than  women.     He  is  so 
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polished  that  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  were  a 
hypocrite.'' 

"  The  more  precious  the  stone  the  higher  the 
polish  it  will  take;  but  we  waste  time  and 
words  in  this  discussion.  The  opinion  is  not 
your  own,  and  you  do  not  deal  fairly  with  me 
in  advancing  it  as  such.  Does,  or  can  Mr. 
Dormer  bring  a  specific  charge  against  him  ?  " 
she  asked  with  great  earnestness. 

"  As  I  said  once  before,  the  arch  fiend  him- 
self would  fail  in  deceiving  you,  so  I  may  as 
well  confess.  He  knows  nothing  positive 
against  him,  but  he  has  always  felt  convinced 
he  was  an  artificial  character ;  and  indeed  you 
must  not  be  Mrs.  de  Roos." 

"  Was  Mr.  Dormer  ignorant  of  the  report  ? 
You  hesitate — I  am  answered.  A  peaceful  life 
I  am  like  to  lead,  under  the  command  of  Messrs. 
Dormer,  Euston,  Alford,  and  Co. !  It  is  fortu- 
nate I  entertain  no  great  horror  of  a  state  of 
single  blessedness." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Helen  ! "  trying  to  laugh  the 
matter  off  as  a  jest,  "  we  are  not  such  very  hard 
masters.     You  can  have  Dormer  or  me." 

"  And  what  would  Robert  say  ?  Mr.  Dormer 
I  will  not  have,  and  I  opine  that  you  would 
not  have  me." 

He  coloured,  and  turned  away  to  avoid  her 
look.     She  was  going,  but  he  detained  her. 
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"  You  do  not  really  feel  a — a — "  he  hesi- 
tated, u  a  penchant,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be 
called,  for  De  Roos  ?" 

"  I  never  said  I  did ;  but  I  know  not  how 
you  can  expect  to  be  my  confidant.'' 

a  Perhaps  I  was  presumptuous ;  but  promise 
then  to  lend  no  favour  to  his  suit." 

a  I  am  ashamed  you  should  think  me  capa- 
ble of  giving  such  a  pledge.  If  I  understand 
Mr.  de  Roos,  he  will  never  sue  to  me." 

Alford  shook  his  head,  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed.    "  Others  think  differently." 

"  Time  will  show  who  thinks  correctly ;  but 
these  are  conversations  which  ill  suit  my  ideas 
of  womanly  delicacy." 

u  Then  you  will  say  nothing  to  satisfy  Dor- 
mer ?" 

"  Mr.  Dormer  could  never  have  presumed 
to  send  a  message  to  me  on  such  a  subject; 
and  from  yourself  you  can  say  what  you 
please." 

"  I  have  to  tell  him  then  any  thing  but  what 
pleases  me,  or  will  please  him.  He  will  be 
much  grieved." 

"  I  know  of  nothing  which  ought  to  grieve 
him." 

"  To  tell  you  the  whole  truth  then,  he  will 
never  submit,  with  common  patience,  to  your 
union  with  De  Roos." 
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"  I  never  suspected  Mr.  Dormer  of  submit- 
ting with  common  patience  to  any  thing  he  did 
not  fancy  !  "  she  said  indignantly ;  "  and  as  a 
friend  I  bid  you  warn  him  that  he  has  neither 
right  nor  power  to  interfere.  Remember,  I  ad- 
mit not  the  truth  of  the  report,  though  I  deem 
it  right  to  check  impertinence." 

It  was  such  a  rare  thing  to  see  Helen  ruf- 
fled, that  Alford  felt  he  must  be  in  the 
wrong. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  dear  Helen ;  but 
you  must  be  generous,  and  forgive  my  anxiety 
for  your  happiness." 

"  And  for  your  friend  too  ?"  extending  her 
hand  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  not  blame  him ;  with  a 
more  skilful  ambassador,  he  would  noi  have 
appeared  to  merit  censure." 

"  I  doubt  that ;  but  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  such  things:  believe  me,  he  cannot  have  a 
more  sincere  friend." 

With  this  Alford  was  obliged  to  be  content, 
as  he  felt  a  further  urging  would  be  useless, 
imprudent,  and  indelicate. 

"  Now  I  recollect,  I  have  a  marvellously 
kind  message  from  my  wayward  sister.  She 
sends  a  thousand  loves,  and  so  forth ;  says  she 
is  quite  recovered,  and  will  help  to  entertain  your 
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guests  to-morrow.  She  seems  to  have  a  won- 
drous loving  fit  all  of  a  sudden  !  I  hope  it  may 
last." 

"  It  would  be  a  libel  on  my  perfections  to 
doubt  it." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  pride,  too,  of  her  step,  as  light 
Along  the  unconscious  earth  she  went, 
Seem'd  that  of  one  born  with  a  right 
To  walk  some  heavenlier  element, 
And  tread  in  places  where  her  feet 
A  star  at  every  step  should  meet. 

Moore. 

The  secret  sympathy, 

The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie, 

That  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 

In  body,  and  in  soul  can  bind. 

Scott. 

Like  O'Rourke's  noble  fare, 

Which  can  ne'er  be  forgot, 
By  those  who  were  there 

And  by  those  who  were  not. 

The  day  of  the  fete  dawned,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  Helen  St.  Maur  were  a  prodigious  favourite 
of  Dame  Nature's.  It  was  a  day  of  days  !  Not 
a  cloud  to  frighten  even  the  most  fearful,  and 
holiday  dresses  were  donned  without  the  slight- 
est nervous  dread  lest  they  should  be  spoilt. 
It  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold;  the  old 
failed  to  anticipate  coughs,  and  the  young  anti- 
cipated pleasures  innumerable.    A  poetic  fancy 
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might  have  deemed  that  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
the  grass,  "  Earth,  sky,  and  water,"  were  en- 
dowed with  a  brighter  beauty  in  honour  of  the 
day.  Even  Mr.  Dalton  was  less  satirical,  Mr. 
Carleton  less  pompous,  and  Lady  Catherine 
Alford  and  Mr.  Robert  Euston  in  good  humour, 
at  least  for  the  first  half  hour.  Amusements 
had  been  provided  in  the  house,  and  out  of  the 
house :  nothing  that  could  prevent  weariness 
or  dulness  had  been  omitted.  There  were 
cricket,  and  bowls,  and  foot  races,  archery,  and 
billiards,  with  prizes  for  the  winners.  The 
flower  gardens  were  thrown  open,  and  gaily 
decorated  boats  rode  lightly  at  anchor,  or 
skimmed  gracefully  over  the  placid  lake,  bear- 
ing a  gay  and  joyous  company.  The  rich  and 
the  poor  mingled  happily  together ;  for  the  vil- 
lagers of  Hurlestone,  ungalled  by  oppression, 
and  unwounded  by  insolence,  looked  not  with 
envy  on  the  possessions  of  their  superiors.  The 
St.  Maurs  had  ever  been  kind  and  liberal  : 
faults  they  had  had,  but  the  poor  had  never 
been  forgotten.  The  dependant  and  the  pro- 
tector had  ever  been  bound  together  by  ties 
of  gratitude  and  sympathy. 

Schools  had  been  early  established,  not 
merely  carried  on  by  hirelings,  but  ever  over- 
looked by  the  ladies  of  the  family.  Not  exactly 
charity  schools ;    for,  fearful  of  destroying  the 
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independence  and  honest  pride  of  the  pea- 
santry, payment  was  required  from  all  admitted, 
and  the  parents  supplied  with  the  means,  when 
needful.  The  cottages  were  made  comfortable ; 
their  inhabitants  taught  to  consider  parish  aid 
a  disgrace,  except  to  the  aged  or  imbecile ; 
every  petition  was  listened  to,  if  not  complied 

with  ;  work  found  to  prevent  idleness ;  and 

but  why  proceed  ?  In  a  word,  it  was  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  village,  and  Helen  was  idolized.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  Hurlestone  was  as 
free  from  noxious  passions,  as  Ireland  from 
noxious  reptiles ;  but  that  the  good  so  strongly 
preponderated,  that  the  evil  gave  up  the  contest 
in  despair,  and  the  irreclaimably  bad  left  it  for 
some  field  of  action  better  suited  to  their  views. 
Helen  was  the  life  of  all :  she  was  every  where, 
and  every  thing.  Now  condoling  with  the  old; 
now  hoping  with  the  young ;  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations poured  from  all,  with  a  tear  or  a 
smile,  as  fitted  best.  This  was  no  splendid 
feast,  no  pompous  pageant,  no  idle  mockery ; 
her  own  warm  heart  spread  its  bright  glow  over 
the  whole  scene ;  and  it  was  this  that  made 
every  thing  about  her  so  touching  and  so  beau- 
tiful. There  had  been  no  needless  expense  : 
twining  evergreens  were  the  only  ornaments, 
and  there  was  a  simple  elegance  in  the  whole, 
that   suited   well  with   the  sylvan   scene,  the 
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beautiful  woods,  and  the  noble-looking  man- 
sion. The  most  humble  greeting  met  with  a 
kindly  answer  :  she  knew  all,  and  she  asked 
for  all,  as  if  those  spoken  of  were  first  and 
foremost  in  her  thoughts. 

All  held  themselves  happy  who  could  obtain 
even  but  one  sweet  look,  and  she  passed  among 
the  crowd  a  something  brighter  than  a  smile, 
more  touching  than  a  tear.  She  annoyed  none 
by  awkward  allusions,  or  still  more  awkward 
questions.  She  asked  not  a  widow  for  her 
husband ;  an  orphan  for  her  parents  ;  a  child- 
less mother  for  her  family.  To  Alford's  amuse- 
ment and  admiration,  she  remembered  the 
genealogy  of  all  the  Betty  Taylors,  Sukey 
Smiths,  and  Kitty  Tates  in  the  county  :  at 
least,  so  he  asserted. 

Entering  into  no  amusement  herself,  her  pre- 
sence gave  fresh  ardour  to  all ;  and,  to  please 
the  players,  her  hand  gave  the  prizes,  with 
words  so  flattering  to  the  victors  and  so  con- 
soling to  the  vanquished,  that  it  was  matter  of 
doubt  which  was  the  most  to  be  envied. 

As  Helen  was  passing  from  one  group  to 
another,  and,  for  the  first  time  that  day  alone, 
she  was  met  by  her  cousin,  looking  chafed  and 
vexed. 

"  Helen,"  he  said  hurriedly,  u  my  place  this 
day  is  by  your  side,  and  I  leave  it  no  more." 

She  looked  her  surprise. 
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"  Indeed,  but  you  must,  dear  Robert :  I  want 
you  even  now  to  go  to  the  cricketers." 

"  Then  we  go  together.  Even  the  women  and 
children  have  it  on  their  lips  that  you  send  me 
from  you,  whilst  De  Roos  and  his  minion  are 
ever  by  your  side.  You  put  me  off  by  your 
fooling  yesterday ;  but  you  shall  not  do  so  to- 
day." 

"  What  can  you  propose  by  this  violence  ? 
and  at  such  a  time  !" 

He  took  no  heed  of  her  appeal,  but  looked 
fiercer  than  before  ;  and  she  felt  herself  turning 
pale  with  fear. 

"  I  assigned  Mr.  de  Roos  a  more  distant  and 
busy  employment  than  yourself,  and " 

He  interrupted  her  fiercely :  "  I  want  no  ex- 
planation ;  we  are  together  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  then  let  me  see  if  De  Roos  or  his  beggarly 
minion,  Elliott,  dare  approach." 

Endeavouring  to  control  her  terror,  she  was 
on  the  point  of  assuming  a  commanding  tone, 
as  a  desperate  chance  for  maintaining  peace, 
when  a  slight  rustling  among  the  shrubs  caused 
her  to  turn,  and  there  to  her  dismay  stood 
Elliott  himself  close  beside  them,  with  a  fire  in 
his  eye  and  a  burning  spot  on  his  usually  pale 
cheek,  which  too  well  attested  that  the  conver- 
sation had  been  overheard.  Trembling  with 
agitation,  her  usual  presence  of  mind  for  a  time 
forsook  her,  and  pale  and  speechless  she  leant 
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against  a  tree,  with  only  power  to  turn  an  im- 
ploring look  on  Elliott — from  her  cousin  she 
had  no  hope. 

The  look  was  not  in  vain,  though  higher 
principles  would,  in  a  moment's  space,  have 
rendered  it  useless.  Yet,  outraged  as  he  had 
been — for  of  all  terms  the  "minion  of  De  Roos" 
was  the  one  he  could  least  patiently  brook — 
and  quick  as  was  his  natural  temper,  passion 
could  not  be  controlled  without  a  struggle. 

There  stood  the  young  men  fronting  each 
other — the  flashing  eye  fixed  on  the  flashing 
eye,  yet  without  speaking  or  moving — and  there 
leant  Helen,  still  pale  and  speechless,  with  eyes 
fixed,  and  trembling  frame,  watching  the  slight- 
est movement.  Robert  piqued  himself  on  never 
having  quailed  beneath  a  look ;  and  yet,  after  a 
few  brief  moments,  his  eye  gazed  less  steadily, 
and  even  for  an  instant  sought  the  ground. 
Nor  was  the  look  of  his  confronter  without  a 
change :  the  fiery  glare  of  passion  gradually 
calmed,  and  the  gaze,  though  still  intent,  be- 
spoke firm  and  high  resolve  rather  than  anger. 
Helen  would  have  moved  towards  them,  but 
she  trembled  too  much  to  accomplish  her  wish. 
Her  action  attracted  the  attention  of  both,  and 
in  a  moment  Elliott  was  by  her  side,  his  arm 
offered  for  her  support,  and  his  looks  expressing 
any  thing  but  a  hostile  feeling.     Robert  ad- 
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vanced  too,  but,  seeing  himself  anticipated,  stood 
still  with  a  sullen  look  and  contracted  brow. 

"  Fear  nothing!"  whispered  her  supporter, 
and  then  said  aloud : 

"  Miss  St.  Maur  is  faint ;  will  you  assist  me 
to  aid  her  to  that  seat,  and  remain  with  her 
whilst  I  bring  a  glass  of  water  ?" 

Mr.  Euston  gave  his  arm  in  silence ;  but  the 
sight  of  her  agitation,  and  the  calm  though 
proud  tone  of  Mr.  Elliott,  had  wrought  a  great 
change  in  his  feelings  and  manner. 

66  I  am  better  now,"  she  said,  as  they  led  her 
into  a  rustic  temple,  and  she  saw  Elliott  about 
to  depart.  "  It  is  best  my  guests  should  know 
nothing  of  this." 

"  Certainly." 

Some  ornamental  china  of  little  value  de- 
corated the  temple,  and,  snatching  up  a  small 
cup,  he  left  the  place. 

"  Oh  Robert !  will  you  leave  me  no  peace  but 
in  the  grave  ? " 

He  turned  and  looked  upon  her.  It  was  a 
strong  expression — stronger  than  the  occasion 
seemed  to  warrant ;  but  the  still  deathlike  pale- 
ness shocked  and  alarmed  him,  and  perhaps  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  might  claim  much,  if 
not  all  the  interest  and  terror  she  had  shown. 
A  total  revolution  was  effected  in  his  feelings. 

"  Helen,  clearest  Helen,  forgive  me  !    I  heard 
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some  one  say  De  Roos  was  always  with  you, 
and  I  could  not  bear  it." 

ic  And  is  the  peace  of  both  ever  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  every  idle  saying?  It  is  of  this  I 
complain." 

"  Is  it  an  idle  saying?"  And  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  relapse  into  sullenness. 

u  It  is  worse  than  idle,  it  is  false.  I  have 
not  spoken  to  Mr.  de  Roos  these  three  hours ; 
but  if  I  had,  what  then  ?  It  should  matter — it 
can  matter — nothing  to  you.  Am  I  never  to 
pass  a  day  in  your  presence  without  a  storm  ? 
If  so,  we  must  meet  no  more." 

"  Helen  !  Helen  !  you  will  make  no  allowance 
for  my  love." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  a  love  that  thinks  but  of 
self,  and  is  at  best  but  an  intermittent  fever." 

He  turned  awav  for  a  moment,  then  taking 
both  her  hands  in  his,  looked  imploringly  in  her 
face. 

"  And  you  will  not  forgive  me,  Helen  ?  And 
is  this  day,  that  rose  so  brightly  on  me,  to  set 
in  darkness?" 

"  A  few  moments  since,  and  you  would  have 
had  it  set  in  blood." 

"  I  own  it.  Had  De  Roos  crossed  me  then — 
but  do  not  discourage  my  penitence — banish 
me  not !  Mark  not  this  day  by  the  separation 
of  those  nearest  in  blood." 
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The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  the  hands  he 
still  held  pressed  his. 

"  You  say  truly,  Robert;  those  who  stand  so 
near  should  be  dear  in  proportion.  No  one  but 
yourself  shall  separate  us,  and  you  must  grieve 
me  no  more." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Helen  !  This  is  like 
yourself,  and  well  shall  it  be  repaid." 

"And  Mr.  Elliott?"  she  questioned,  as  a 
faint  colour  tinged  her  cheek. 

Before  he  could  answer,  Mr.  Elliott  returned 
with  the  water,  which  she  took  from  his  hands 
with  a  look  of  thanks,  whilst  her  cousin  turned 
away. 

"  I  am  quite  well  now,"  said  Helen,  though 
langour  and  anxiety  were  still  visible. 

"  Then,  will  you  allow  us  to  conduct?  you  to 
your  guests  ?  Your  absence  will  occasion  en- 
quiries." 

He  held  out  his  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  her 
cousin  did  the  same. 

Did  Mr.  Elliott  mean  then  to  allow  those 
words  to  pass  unnoticed  ?  She  turned  on  him 
a  penetrating  look:  he  coloured  and  looked 
down,  and  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Come,  Helen,"  said  her  cousin,  seeing  she 
did  not  move. 

A  vivid  colour  flashed  over  her  pale  cheek, 
and  then  it  faded  again,  as  she  looked  from  one 
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to  the  other  in  silent  embarrassment.  Mr. 
Euston  looked  ashamed,  but  said  nothing. 
There  was  a  rather  long  silence,  awkward  to  all. 
Helen  looked  timidly  and  imploringly  at  Elliott. 
He  answered  the  appeal  so  as  to  reassure,  and 
then,  finding  it  impossible  to  avoid  an  explana- 
tion in  her  presence,  addressed  her  cousin. 

"  Miss  St.  Maur  requires  a  longer  rest.  And 
now  let  me  request  an  explanation  of  some 
words  that  accidentally  reached  me.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  you  called  me  the  '  beggarly  minion  of 
De  Roos.'  Poor  I  am;  but  poverty  arising  from 
no  misconduct,  should  win  sympathy,  not  in- 
sult, from  a  noble  mind.  A  beggar  I  will  never 
be ;  but  will  command  fortune  by  my  own 
exertions,  or  die  in  the  endeavour.  A  minion 
of  De  Roos  I  am  not ;  and  he  who  told  you  so, 
said  falsely.  We  are  not  even  friends,  and  I 
would  rather  crouch  beneath  the  lash,  than 
bend  to  him.  Report  speaks  Mr.  Euston  high- 
minded  and  generous ;  if  so,  he  will  either  give 
up  the  author  of  the  calumny,  or  nobly  retract 
it,  on  my  indignant  denial. " 

Helen  trembled  at  what  this  address  might 
produce ;  but  aware  of  the  touchiness  and  ten- 
derness of  men  on  such  occasions,  prudently 
refrained  from  interference. 

Indignant  as  was  his  denial  of  the  justice  of 
the   epithet  applied   to  him,    and   firmly   and 
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openly  as  he  had  claimed  its  retraction,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  irritating  or 
overbearing  in  his  words  or  manner.  It  was 
the  firm  and  manly,  yet  noble  and  gentlemanly 
appeal  of  one  high-minded  being  to  another. 
Mr.  Euston  felt  it  was  such ;  he  looked  down ; 
his  colour  rose,  he  was  silent;  then,  with  a 
sudden  movement  he  held  out  his  hand,  and 
looked  up  with  a  frank  and  open  expression. 
"  Mr.  Elliott,  I  was  wrong.  I  knew  nothing 
to  warrant  what  I  said — I  feel  it  was  unjust. 
Are  you  satisfied  ?  ? 

"  More  than  satisfied  ! "  and  the  extended 
hand  was  grasped  with  warmth.  "  Your  cou- 
sin's portrait  was  not  a  partial  one." 

66  Did  Helen  praise  me,  and  to  you?", 

"  Indeed  did  she,  and  made  me  anxious  for 
your  friendship  5  but  this  is  no  time  to  speak  of 
that.  Perhaps  Miss  St.  Maur  is  now  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  walk  ? " 

"  I  think  I  am,"  she  said  blushing.  "  With 
two  such  kind  friends  and  careful  nurses  I  may 
venture  any  where." 

"  I  fear,  Helen,  I  am  not  always  as  kind  as 
I  should  be/' 

"  But  you  will  be  for  the  future,  when  the 
fit  is  not  upon  you ;"  and  she  placed  her  arm 
confidently  in  his. 

"  I  dare  not  promise,  but  will  try." 
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"  Now  have  I  more  hope  of  you  than  ever.''' 

"  Some  influential  person  is  wanted  among 
the  cricketers,"  said  one  of  her  guests  to  Helen. 

"  I  will  go  directly,1'  replied  her  cousin,  "  and 
confide  Helen  to  your  charge,"  addressing  El- 
liott ;  and  then  added  in  a  low  whisper,  "  You 
are  safe  with  him." 

She  looked  down,  but  he  did  not  stay  to  see 
how  she  looked. 

The  manly  conduct  of  Elliott  had  impressed 
him  in  his  favour :  but  it  is  doubtful  if  his 
openly  avowed  dislike  to  De  Roos,  and  even 
his  personal  appearance,  had  not  been  more  in- 
fluential; so  little  do  we  enquire  concerning 
the  secret  springs  of  thought. 

"  Bless  you,  sweet  child  !"  said  nurse  Smith, 
approaching ;  "  why  you  look  more  like  an 
angel  than  a  mortal ;  and  there  is  not  one  but 
what  says  you  are  the  best  and  most  beautiful. 
And  here  is  the  gentleman,  too,  I  have  been 
wanting  to  thank." 

"  As  beautiful  as  your  child,  nurse  ?  A  second 
angel  ? "  he  enquired  with  a  smile. 

"  I  did  not  quite  say  that,1'  replied  the  old 
woman,  rather  puzzled  between  her  gratitude 
and  her  sincerity.  "  But  then,  who  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  my  Miss  Helen  ?  And  besides,  you  got 
hurt  in  the  fire,  and  they  say  was  sickly  before, 
and  it  is  a  sweet  smile  you  have  any  how ;  and 
d2 
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you  helped  up  Kitty  Rogers  when  she  fell  down, 
as  kind  as  if  she  had  been  a  lady,  though  the 
gentleman  you  are  with,  and  some  more  of 
them,  laughed.,, 

"  Ever  kind  !  ever  the  same?"  said  Helen. 
He  looked  rather  confused. 

"  So,  in  time  then,  nurse,  you  think  I  may 
become  nearly  as  beautiful  as  your  Miss 
Helen?" 

"  I  don't  know  quite  that,  Sir,  though  time 
does  do  wonders;  but  handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does,  and  only  for  you,  Sir,  and  Miss 
Helen,  I  had  not  been  here  to-day.  I  wish  I 
could  thank  you  both  as  I  should ."" 

"  You  owe  no  thanks  to  me,  nurse ;  it  was 
all  Mr.  Elliott." 

"  No  !  no  !  Miss  Helen.  Don't  I  know  you 
prayed  them  to  save  me  for  your  sake,  or  he 
would  not  have  risked  his  life  for  an  old  woman 
like  me.  Well,  heaven  bless  you  both !  for  you 
have  warm  kind  hearts  indeed,  and  nurse  will 
pray  for  you  all  her  life  ;"  and  she  took  a  hand 
of  each,  and  pressed  them  together,  whilst  her 
tearful  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven. 

For  a  moment  Helen's  hand  lingered  in  the 
grasp  of  Elliott ;  it  was  then  hastily  withdrawn, 
and  with  a  crimson  blush  she  turned  away. 

If  the  gentleman  meditated  an  excuse  for 
what  had  been  the  act  of  another,  opportunity 
was  denied  by  the  approach  of  a  noisy  party 
from  the  archery  ground. 
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"  I  congratulate  the  fair  Diana  on  having 
been  victorious,"  said  Alford  to  Miss  Carle  ton. 

The  young  lady  tossed  her  head :  "  Pray 
don't  trouble  yourself,  my  Lord.  I  understand 
your  laughing.  I  know  you  said  I  was  jolly 
all  over,  quite  entete  and  very  posy.  For  my 
part,  I  don't  admire  ghosts/'  glancing  at  Lady 
Catherine,  who  was  near,  leaning  on  Mr.  de 
Roos,  and  who  had  received  too  much  of  his 
attention  not  to  be  envied  and  disliked.  "  And 
as  for  being  entete,  if  I  am,  I  am  not  very  un- 
like my  neighbours." 

A  titter  ran  round  the  group,  and  Alford  was 
preparing  for  mischief,  when  Helen  interposed. 
"  This  is  only  a  mistake  of  Mrs.  Jones's,  and 
is  like  her  persisting  I  was  very  weary,  despite 
my  contradiction,  because  Alford  had  told  her 
I  was  'well  tired.'  You  will  scarcely  object  to 
having  been  declared,/©/^,  bien  tefe,  et  pose,  and 
should  blame  him  for  not  using  English  words 
to  express  his  admiration." 

Alford  looked  a  denial,  but  said  nothing. 
The  dinner-bell  rang,  and  the  guests  were  soon 
seated.  As  the  fete  was  for  the  poor,  and  not 
for  the  rich,  to  their  comfort  and  enjoyment 
Helen's  principal  cares  were  directed ;  whilst 
the  latter,  for  once,  made  it  their  pleasure  to 
receive  little  more  distinction  than  their  lowly 
neighbours.    Two  long  tables,  with  Robert  and 
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Alford  as  presidents,  and  Messrs.  Carleton  and 
Daniell  as  croupiers,  accommodated  all  the  vil- 
lagers, and  a  third,  headed  and  tailed,  as  Mr. 
Dalton  said,  by  Lord  Marston  and  Mr.  de 
Roos,  supplied  seats  for  all  the  fashionables  of 
the  county. 

Attended  by  Lady  Marston,  whose  benevo- 
lent pleasure  in  the  scene  seemed  to  endow  her 
with  strength  to  endure  the  fatigue,  and  escorted 
by  Mr.  Elliott  and  one  or  two  others,  Helen 
walked  round  to  see  all  were  supplied ;  and 
then,  just  tasting  the  wine  presented  to  her  at 
each  table,  she  drank  the  health  of  all  assem- 
bled, and  expressed  her  good  wishes  with  a 
grace  and  warmth  that  gave  an  interest  to  a 
sometimes  heartless  ceremony.  The  shouts, 
the  prayers,  and  blessings  that  rose  in  answer, 
were  deafening. 

She  received  them  with  the  same  feelings 
with  which  they  were  tendered,  looking,  as 
nurse  said,  "  like  a  rose  with  the  dew  upon  it." 

The  banquet  done,  dancing  commenced,  led 
off  by  Helen  with  the  latest  bridegroom,  a 
young  farmer  of  high  character. 

"  May  I  not  hope  for  your  hand  the  next 
dance,  Miss  St.  Maur  P  said  Mr.  de  Roos. 
"  I  have  done  your  bidding  well,  and  borne  my 
banishment  with  exemplary  patience." 

"  Then  that  is  sufficient ;  virtue  ever  brings 
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its  own  reward.     I  shall  dance  but  one  dance 
more,  and  that  must  be  with  my  cousin." 

He  looked  the  vexation  he  felt,  whilst  Robert, 
who  had  not  ventured  to  ask,  led  her  off  in  tri- 
umph. 

"  How  can  you  be  such  a  fool,  Helen,  as  to 
offer  a  premium  for  matrimony  ? "  said  Mr. 
Dalton.  "  You  should  read  Malthus.  I  hear 
you  have  cajoled  twelve  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  promised  to  portion  three  couple  next 
month.  Over-population  will  be  the  ruin  of 
this  country,  and  six  people  at  least  will  have 
cause  to  hate  you  within  the  year." 

"  I  hope  not ! "  she  replied,  laughing.  "  What 
was  to  be  done  !  You  know  I  never  could  re- 
sist a  love  tale,  and  cried  at  five  years  of  age, 
when  I  read  of  the  Beast,  who  slugged  up  his 
tail  and  wiped  his  eyes  because  Beauty  refused 
him." 

"  What  would  your  rejected  suitors  say  to 
this  account  of  yourself  ?  " 

"  If  they  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
they  would  own  it  much  more  true  than  thev 
are  inclined  to  allow  it  now." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right.  I  trembled  once, 
lest  your  first  suitor,  young  Griffiths,  should 
gain  his  cause." 

u  Why,  if  he  had  but  pined  and  looked  pale 
three  months  instead  of  one,  and  not  married 
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within  four,  he  would  have  had  little  cause  to 
despair ;  but  I  was  only  sixteen  and  a  half  then, 
and  really  believed  pale  interesting  young  gen- 
tlemen died  for  love.  I  am  wiser  now ;  one-and- 
twenty  thinks  differently,  and  I  have  learnt, 

1  That  a  lover  rejected,  a  new  love  will  get.' " 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  your  present  notions  of 
love  and  lovers  are  very  sane  ?  " 

"  Decidedly  ! " 

He  looked  doubtful,  she  confused. 

"  I  suspect  perseverance  and  paleness  would 
go  a  great  way  now." 

u  I  own  I  should  be  loath  that  gentlemen 
should  know  what  perseverance  can  effect,  and 
this  ignorance  is  for  the  happiness  of  all ;  for 
the  love  that  could  refuse  a  first  time,  would 
scarcely  be  sufficiently  strong  to  survive  the 
ills  of  life." 

"  Umph  !  Pray  has  it  been  your  pleasure, 
or  your  precaution,  which  has  detained  de  Roos 
from  your  side  all  this  day." 

"  Both!" 

"  And  which  was  it  that  urged  you  to  pursue 
the  opposite  course  with  his  guest?  " 

"  You  are  very  curious ! "  she  replied,  trying 
to  answer  carelessly,  though  she  knew  her 
colour  came  and  went.  "  Mr.  Elliott  merits 
attention   for   his   gallantry   in    saving    nurse 
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Smith,  and  Robert  appointed  him  my  personal 
Esquire." 

"  Umph  !  "  said  the  old  gentleman  again,  if 
possible  more  emphatically  than  usual.  "  Set 
the  fox  to  watch  the  grapes  !  and  not  sour  ones 
either  !  Set  the  wolf  to  guard  the  lamb.  Some 
people  are  very  wise  !  hey,  Helen  ! " 

"  Some  people  are  very  silly!"  and  she  with- 
drew herself  from  his  detaining  arm,  and  hastily 
joined  the  nearest  group. 

a  Do  pray  hide  me  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Carle- 
ton  ;  there  is  that  hideous  Mr.  Elliot  coming ; 
and  I  am  so  afraid.  I  am  sure  he  wants  to  ask 
me  to  dance.  He  really  is  more  ugly  than 
ever,  for  there  is  a  scar  in  his  cheek,  and  such 
a  wig !  I  wonder  how  he  could  choose  such  a 
thing  !  or  how  he  can  like  to  show  himself.  Do 
pray  keep  him  away,  Mr.  de  Roos  ! "  and  the 
young  lady  took  his  arm  in  her  fright,  uncon- 
sciously of  course. 

66  Miss  Carleton  particularly  admires  your 
wig,  Elliott,  and  is  anxious  to  obtain  its  coun- 
terpart; she  is  also  very  desirous  of  dancing 
the  next  dance  with  you." 

"  La !  Mr.  de  Roos  !  How  can  you  tell  such 
stories  ?  " 

"  Pray  do  not  deny  him  the  exercise  of  his 
most  brilliant  talent,"  replied  Elliott,  in  a  tone 
which  whilst  it  humoured  the  jest  conveved  to 
D   5 
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the  ear  of  a  person  of  tact,  that  it  had  been 
pursued  far  enough.  "  Of  course  I  feel  highly 
flattered  by  her  admiration  of  my  wig,  and  re- 
gret I  cannot  present  her  with  its  counterpart ; 

the  good  town  of furnishing  no  other  like 

it,  or  unlike  it ;  and  I  fear  I  must  transfer  the 
honour  of  her  hand  to  you,  on  account  of  my 
recent  injuries.  You  had  better  join  the  set 
immediately  ;  it  is  already  half  formed  I  see." 

The  revenge  was  complete.  The  polite  Mr. 
de  Roos  could  do  no  less  than  lead  the  fair 
lady  towards  the  dancers,  to  the  only  half  sup- 
pressed merriment  of  some  of  the  observers. 

"  Well  now/'  said  she,  pleased  with  her  tri- 
umph, and  half  in  humour  with  its  cause, 
"  really  Mr.  Elliot  would  not  be  so  bad,  if  you 
would  but  instruct  him  a  little. " 

"  What  crime  have  I  committed,  that  I 
should  be  condemned  to  the  task  of  instruct- 
ing dancing  dogs  and  waltzing  bears  ?  It  is 
cruel  to  make  me  answerable  for  the  defects  of 
others." 

"  Most  cruel;  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
your  own;"  remarked  Mr.  Dal  ton,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself. 

"  Helen,  your  fete  has  been  as  perfect  as 
yourself,"  said  Alford. 

"  A  more  sincere  compliment  than  many  I 
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have  received  to-day,  as  the  absence  of  Annie 
Grey  has  furnished  it  with  one  imperfec- 
tion." 

*  Not  exactly  so,"  avoiding  her  look ;  "  for 
the  duty  and  affection  which  induce  her  to  ab- 
sent herself,  making  her  excuse  perfect,  brings 
no  imperfection  on  your  fete." 

u  Sagely  thought,  and  logically  argued;  there 
could  be  but  one  wiser  plan,  namely,  neither  to 
think,  nor  argue  on  the  subject.  The  lily  of  the 
valley  is  not  fitted  for  an  artificial  atmosphere ; 
and  the  exotics  would  rebel."  She  placed  her 
hand  on  his  arm  with  affectionate  interest  as 
she  spoke. 

"  Psha  !  Helen.  I  hate  thought  and  argument 
too,  so  come  along  and  let  us  mystify  the 
rustics." 

"  Farewell,  dear  Helen,"  said  Lady  Cathe- 
rine. "  I  have  not  sought  you  to-day,  but  I 
have  played  my  part  right  merrily  amongst 
your  guests,  so  that  all  are  marvelling  at  my 
good-humour  and  condescension.  Crowds  for- 
tunately see  nothing  but  what  glares,  and  you 
must  forget  the  past,  and  never  refer  to  it.  Si- 
lence will  be  best  for  all." 

"  Yes,  silence  will  be  best,"  thought  Helen, 
but  she  also  thought,  and  thought  justly,  that 
pride  not  prudence  had  dictated  the  remark. 

We  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  further 
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il  It  is  indeed  a  delicious  evening  for  such 
sympathetic  minds  as  prefer  the  tender  melan- 
choly of  twilight  to  the  dazzlingly  vulgar  glare 
of  day,"  remarked  la  belle  Sttsanne  to  Captain 
Montague  Melville,  on  whose  arm  she  leant. 
"  Such  an  hour  awakens  the  sympathies  and 
coincidences  of  congenial  and  delicately  strung 
minds,  whose  harmonious  chords  sound  in 
unison,  at  the  Promethean  touch  of  feeling. 
Look  at  the  ethcrial  vault  of  heaven,  c  So 
deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue;'  with  all  its 
tender  fret-work  of  twinkling  stars/1 

The  gentleman  looked  as  desired.  To  his 
eyes  the  sky  was  grey,  rather  than  blue,  but 
then  poets  and  poetical  young  ladies  may  have 
less  material  eyes  than  other  folks.  Sympathies 
and  coincidences  of  congenial  and  delicately 
strung  minds!  harmonious  chords!  Prome- 
thean touch!  etherial  vault  of  heaven,  with 
its  tender  fret-work  of  twinkling  stars  !  To 
be  sure  he  did  not  understand  all  this,  but  then 
it  sounded  very  grand,  and  must  of  course  be 
very  beautiful.  Besides,  to  seem  puzzled  was 
vulgar !  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-third 
never  looked  puzzled!  so  he  put  on  a  senti- 
mental air,  breathed  a  gentle  sigh,  and  ven- 
tured to  press  the  lady's  arm. 

"  Susy,"  said  her  mother,  in  what  she  called 
an  under  tone,  yet  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard 
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by  many,  u  I  wish  you  would  come  home,  for 
the  night  air  is  spoiling  the  bows  to  my  bonnet, 
and  you  know  it  cost  thirty  shillings ;  and  la ! 
if  your  own  is  not  all  of  a  smudge,  and  your 
hair  hanging  like  dips." 

The  idea  of  a  congenial  and  delicately  strung 
mind,  whilst  talking  of  Promethean  touches 
and  etherial  vaults,  being  dragged  down  to 
this  material  and  vulgar  world,  by  being  told 
that  her  bonnet  was  all  of  a  smudge,  and  her 
ringlets  resembling  dips  !  and  that  too  in  the 
presence  of  Captain  Montague  Melville,  com- 
mander of  a  troop  of  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty-third. 

The  trials  of  Job  were  nothing  to  it ! 

She  fairly  huffed  her  mother,  turned  her 
back,  and  affecting  total  unconsciousness  of 
having  been  addressed,  as  well  as  of  any  cause 
for  the  smiles  of  the  spectators,  recommenced 
a  sentimental  effusion  to  the  sympathetic  mili- 
taire. 

"  Come,  Helen !  "  said  Alford,  finding  her 
attending  to  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of 
some  of  the  elders  in  the  drawing  room, 
"  collect  all  the  shawls  and  cloaks,  and  come 
down  with  me  to  the  lake;  we  are  going  to 
have  a  row  in  this  delicious  moonshine.  6  Come, 
trip  it  o'er  the  verdant  lawn  !' " 

"  That   is,   you   mean   to    destroy  half  the 
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young  ladies  by  drowning,  and  half  by  consump- 
tion. No !  no  !  I  am  too  important  a  personage 
to  trust  myself  on  such  an  expedition.  I  will 
send  you  down  cloaks  and  shawls,  and  have  the 
directions  of  the  Humane  Society,  and  proper 
remedies  ready :  but  pray  lead  your  company 
down  the  temple  walk,  and  not  '  prank  it  o'er 
the  dewy  grass.'  " 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  come  too  !  it  will  be 
nothing  without  you.  I  am  sure  these  guests 
will  excuse  you." 

"  Oh,  certainly !  we  would  not  detain  her 
on  any  account." 

"  Now,  Elliott,  take  the  other  side ; "  and 
thus  he  bore  off  the  laughing,  and  vainly  re- 
monstrating Helen. 

Three  boats  were  soon  filled,  quite  as  full  as 
our  heroine  deemed  prudent,  and  still  Elliott, 
two  other  ladies,  and  herself,  remained  unac- 
commodated. 

"  We  will  soon  make  room  !  "  said  Alford  ; 
but  the  two  ladies,  hurt  at  not  having  been 
sooner  seated,  or  suddenly  seized  with  a  pru- 
dent fit,  found  the  air  very  cool,  and  insisted 
on  returning ;  and  not  only  that,  but  declared 
the  path  to  the  house  was  so  intricate,  that 
without  Helen's  guidance  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly thread  its  mazes. 
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"  Troublesome  cats  !  "  muttered  his  lord- 
ship. "  I  depute  you,  Elliott,  to  attend,  and 
bring  her  safe  back." 

The  ladies  were  conducted  to  the  house, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  she  accepted 
Elliott's  arm,  and  prepared  to  retrace  her  steps. 
No  wonder  the  ladies  dreaded  to  return  alone, 
since  Helen  and  Elliott,  who  were  so  much 
acquainted  with  the  paths,  either  in  the  in- 
terest of  conversation,  or  from  some  unlucky 
chance,  took  a  wrong  turn. 

It  is  very  strange !  but  some  people  are  so 
stupid  !  so  totally  deficient  in  the  organ  of 
locality,  as  to  go  wrong  fully  as  often  as  right. 

Mr.  Elliott  took  this  opportunity  of  tender- 
ing the  warm  thanks  of  his  friend  Walsh,  who 
through  her  kindness  had  now  a  prospect  of 
acquiring  an  independence.  Then  the  story  of 
the  Spanish  patriot  was  more  fully  entered 
into;  then  Helen  had  to  thank  him  for  his 
forbearance  towards  her  cousin,  though  aware, 
she  said,  that  a  higher  motive  than  the  wish  to 
spare  her  had  influenced  him ;  and  then,  but 
no  !  we  shall  not  commit  such  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence as  to  relate  more  of  the  conversation ; 
enough  that  it  became  so  interesting,  that  neither 
remarked  the  increased  wildness  and  beauty 
of  the  path,  and   both   started,  in   the   most 
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innocent  surprise,  on  the  brink  of  a  deep 
smooth  stream  that  supplied  the  lake.  They 
looked  round  on  each  other,  and  then  on  the 
ground,  but  neither  spoke. 

Silence  may  proceed  from  various  causes  ; 
from  terror,  or  awkwardness,  or  dislike,  or 
delight,  or  from  a  feeling  not  exactly  any  of 
these,  yet  partaking  of  all.  Who  shall  decide 
from  what  cause  this  silence  was  unbroken  ? 
It  was  a  beautiful  spot  to  which  they  had 
wandered  thus  unconsciously.  They  stood  on 
a  bank  overlooking  the  silent  stream,  with  a 
rich  old  wood  above  and  around  them.  No 
spendthrift  heir  had  levelled  the  pride  of  his 
ancestors  ;  no  needy  proprietor  had  waked  the 
echoes,  with  the  hollow  sound  of  the  destroying 
axe. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  ground  sloped 
upwards  richly,  but  partially  wooded ;  and 
admitting,  occasionally,  glimpses  of  the  country 
beyond.  The  variety  of  the  trees,  and  their 
different  styles  of  growth,  prevented  monotony, 
and  increased  the  beauty.  Some  rose  stately 
and  tall,  as  if  disdaining  the  soil  from  whence 
they  sprang;  some  spread  their  branches  far 
and  wide,  as  if  in  gratitude  to  the  earth,  and 
the  dews  of  heaven  ;  whilst  others  laved  their 
boughs  in  the  dark  stream,  some  with  the 
abandonment   of    sanctioned   love,   and   some 
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with  the  light  and  flickering  movement  of 
coquetry.  The  overhanging  trees  threw  a  deep 
shade  over  the  stream;  but  there  were  spots 
where  it  seemed,  in  very  joy,  to  mirror  the 
grey  and  sometimes  lightly  clouded  sky,  with 
all  its  blazonry  of  stars :  bright  glimpses  of  a 
purer  world,  like  our  early  dreams  of  hea- 
ven ! 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  wild  and  lovely 
scene,  with  nothing  to  break  its  enchantment ; 
for  not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  melan- 
choly note  of  the  wood  pigeon,  and  the  deep 
breathing  of  the  two  beings,  who  stood  with 
linked  arms,  and  downcast  eyes.  They  spake 
not  to,  they  looked  not  at  each  other.  But  are 
there  not  senses  more  delicate,  more  intense, 
and  more  acute  than  sight  and  hearing?'  These 
are  but  senses  of  the  body  ;  the  heart  has  finer 
senses  of  its  own ;  and  without  a  word  or  look, 
spirits  mingle.  Ay,  and  those  feelings  may 
become  too  exquisitely  intense,  and  the  heart 
may  seek  relief  in  more  earthly  thoughts. 

A  sigh  startled  both,  and  both  looked  en- 
quiringly to  learn  from  whom  it  proceeded, 
and  then  again  both  looked  down.  But  the 
spell  had  been  broken,  and  the  lady  spoke, 
and  spoke  hurriedly  too.  Did  she  fear  a 
longer  silence,  or  did  she  fear  her  compa- 
nion's speech  ? 
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"  Conversing  about  your  interesting  Spa- 
niard, we  have  taken  a  wrong  turn." 

This  was  no  wonderful  discovery,  and  might 
have  been  made  some  minutes  sooner,  but  of 
course  the  gentleman  was  too  polite  to  say  so, 
and  after  a  slight  pause  she  continued. 

"  Bran  is  impatient,  having  no  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  and  I  fear  Alford  will  be  the  same. 
Our  nearest  way  now  is  by  water,  and  the 
stream  will  take  us  down  without  rowing,  for 
which  your  hands  are  not  sufficiently  reco- 
vered. A  boat  is  moored  a  little  way  down. 
Let  us  seek  it  !  " 

Her  companion  offered  no  objection;  yet 
ere  they  departed,  both  cast  "  one  long  and 
lingering  look  behind."  It  is  probable  their 
feelings  were  the  same. 

They  might  never  stand  on  that  same  spot 
again;  or,  if  they  should,  the  spell  that  had 
thrown  its  lustre  over  the  last  few  moments, 
would  have  passed  away.  They  might  be  there^ 
the  same  in  form  but  not  in  heart.  Sorrow,  or 
dread,  or  mistrust,  might,  ere  then,  have  done 
its  work.  A  storm  might  have  blighted  the 
splendours  of  their  path;  a  whirlwind  might 
have  rent  the  bright  wings  of  the  Spirit  of  Hope  : 
or  worse,  far  worse  to  the  thought  of  the  young 
enthusiast,  without  a  storm,  without  a  convul- 
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sion,  the  cold  dull  spirit  of  the  world  might 
have  chilled  the  finer  feeling  of  the  heart,  and 
time  have  shown  there  is  no  eternity  even  in 
love;  no  certainty  but  selfishness  and  sorrow. 
And  doth  time  show  these  things  ?  To  many, 
not  to  all !  There  are  some  hearts  no  time  can 
chill,  no  intercourse  with  the  cold  mean  world 
sink  to  the  level  of  the  common  crowd.  Is 
this  belief  a  truth,  or  nothing  but  a  bright  and 
brilliant  dream  ?  Alas,  alas  !  I  should  be  woe 
to  answer.  The  beautiful  powder  must  fall 
from  the  butterfly's  wing — the  delicate  bloom 
be  brushed  from  the  fruit — the  delicious  fra- 
grance of  the  opening  flower  evaporate;  and 
the  beauty,  the  fragrance,  the  bloom  of  the 
young  heart  are  not  more  lasting.  Who  can 
replace  them  ?  Not  man  !  A  chill  will  come 
over  the  heart — a  blight  pass  across  the  spirit. 
And  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  so.  This 
world  is  not  our  resting  place,  and  man  himself 
marred  the  beauty  of  paradise :  his  crimes 
brought  the  storm — his  guilt  made  the  desert. 
The  beautiful  dream  of  the  enthusiast  must 
fade ;  but  the  heavenly  glow  of  love  and  charity 
abides  with  the  Christian  through  sickness  and 
through  sorrow,  through  poverty  and  through 
wrong,  even  unto  death. 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  brushing  aside 
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the  branches  that  overhung  the  wild  and  lovely 
path.  The  silent  scene  had  lost  some  of  its 
beauty  in  their  eyes,  as  we  said  before;  for 
inward  thought  and  melancholy  presentiment 
had  thrown  its  shadow  over  the  present.  I 
hate  presentiment !  *  It  is  a  two-edged  sword, 
marring  the  beauty  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

Perhaps  Helen  hated  it  too,  or  perhaps  she 
had  a  better  reason  for  speaking.  It  might  be 
the  silence  was  getting  awful,  or  perhaps  only 
awkward ;  or  she  might  speak  from  that  strong 
and  strange  impulse  which  forces  us  to  tell 
things  long  kept  secret. 

With  all  our  power,  we  do  not  always  pre- 
tend to  read  the  thoughts  of  others,  though 
we  give  a  true  and  particular  account  of  their 
actions. 

To  commence  a  conversation  after  such  a 
silence  might  have  been  embarrassing  even  to 
Helen's  high-bred  elegance ;  but  Bran,  as  if 
divining  her  trouble,  broke  the  "  awful  pause" 
himself,  by  gazing  on  the  moon,  and  then  in- 
dulging in  a  melancholy  howl. 

"  Hush,  hush,  Bran  !  How  can  you  vex  the 
silent  night  with  any  thing  so  unmelodious  ? 
Nothing  but  nightingales  should  be  heard  now, 
unless  indeed  it  were  '  a  tale  of  the  days  of  old.' 
What  say  you,  Mr.  Elliott?  shall  I  enact  the 
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part  of  the  diseurs  of  the  ancient  times,  and 
tell  you  a  tale  of  an  ancestress  of  Bran's  ?" 

He  gave  a  smiling  assent  to  her  playful  ques- 
tion, though,  "  I  guess,"  he  rather  suspected  her 
of  trifling,  and  would  have  preferred  something 
more  in  unison  with  the  pensive  hour  and  his 
own  thoughts. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  not  quite  a  thousand 
years  ago,  a  little  girl  was  walking  with  her 
maid  by  the  banks  of  a  stream,  somewhere — no 
matter  where — in  merry  England.  We  will  not 
say  whether  the  child  was  fair  or  not — her 
outward  seeming  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
tale ;  enough  she  was  the  only  child  of  doting 
parents,  and,  it  might  be,  a  little  wayward  withal, 
capriciously  longing  for  what  she  could  not 
obtain,  and,  with  the  pride  and  generosity  of 
youth,  a  pigmy  hater  of  tyranny  and  tyrants. 
It  was  a  bright  sunny  day,  and  the  wayward 
child  wandered  on,  filling  her  hands  with  the 
wild  flowers  that  bloomed  around,  as  gay  as  the 
birds  and  butterflies  themselves.  At  last  she 
came  to  some  idle  and  ill  natured  boys,  who,  to 
the  horror  of  her  infant  hatred  of  oppression, 
were  delighting  themselves  with  the  cries  of  a 
miserable  looking  puppy,  on  whom  they  were 
inflicting  various  torments.  The  child,  used  to 
command,  made  what  the  nurse  considered  a 
splendid  speech  to  the  riotous  boys  on  their 
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cruelty  and  Avickedness,  and  then  entreated 
them  to  leave  the  poor  puppy  in  peace.  The 
speech  and  the  entreaties  were  alike  vain. 

"  She  offered  to  purchase  the  puppy ;  this  pro- 
mised more  success ;  but,  after  some  whispering, 
ten  shillings  were  asked  for  the  poor  little  thing, 
and  on  enquiry  neither  nurse-maid  or  child 
could  produce  more  than  sixpence.  The  boys 
laughed,  shouted,  and  continued  the  sport.  The 
poor  puppy  cried  more  piteously  than  before, 
and  the  child  promised,  if  they  would  but  bring 
it  to  the  inn,  her  parents  should  pay  the  price, 
exorbitant  as  it  was ;  but,  either  fearful  of 
punishment,  or  enamoured  of  cruelty,  they  de- 
clined the  proposal.  Between  anger -and  sorrow 
the  child  was  well  nigh  as  miserable  as  the  poor 
little  'beastie'  itself,  and  yet  was  loth  to  go, 
though  the  boys  threatened  both  her  and  nurse. 
She  was  in  despair,  when  a  kind  brave  boy  of 
gallant  bearing,  so  much  taller  than  herself  that 
she  had  to  throw  off  her  curls  and  put  back  her 
head  to  look  into  his  face,  stood  forward  as  the 
champion  of  herself  and  the  little  animal.  First 
he  soothed  the  child  with  words  that  sounded 
kind  even  to  one  accustomed  to  the  accents  of 
love,  and  then,  with  a  bold  bearing  and  com- 
manding tone,  that  won  respect,  if  not  absolute 
obedience,  he  insisted  on  better  treatment  for 
the  puppy ;  and  proposed  that,  as  none  wished 
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its  life,  it  should  be  yielded  to  the  girl  for  her 
sixpence  and  another  he  produced.  There  was 
a  something  so  noble  in  word  and  look  that  he 
won  over  all  but  one  churl,  the  oldest  of  the 
set,  who  would  only  consent  after  a  fight.  The 
terrified  child  clung  to  him  in  tears,  begging 
this  might  not  be;  and  the  gallant  boy,  not 
wishing  to  distress  her  more,  yet  willing  to  fight 
the  churl  though  double  his  size,  stood  in  doubt 
and  indecision,  when  the  others,  unwilling  to 
lose  the  money,  rebelled,  and  the  challenger 
seeing  his  rule  had  passed  away,  threw  the 
puppy  into  the  river  and  ran  away.  The  river 
was  too  deep  and  rapid  to  allow  a  hope  of  life 
to  the  small  and  injured  puppy :  the  brave  boy 
jumped  in,  and  though  carried  some  way  clown 
by  the  current,  landed  at  length  with  the  rescued 
victim,  which  he  presented  to  the  little  girl, 
at  the  same  time  throwing  his  money  among 
the  boys  who  had  lent  him  assistance  to  land. 

"  The  little  girl's  tears  ceased  to  flow ;  her 
terror  was  forgotten  in  her  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration ;  and  having  gained  one  wish,  her  next 
was  that  the  young  hero  should  return  with  her 
to  her  parents,  and  receive  their  thanks  as  well 
as  her  own.  Her  urgent  entreaties  and  childish 
arts  had  nearly  vanquished  the  brave  boy's 
shyness,  when  a  loud  and  peremptory  voice 
called  him  away.     Her  further  persuasions  were 
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vain;  not  even  a  delay  was  allowed;  so  the 
children  could  only  shake  hands,  and  both  pro- 
mise— and  one  keep  her  promise — to  think  often 
of  the  other.  The  little  girl  returned  with  the 
puppy  to  her  parents,  and  told  her  tale.  Every 
enquiry  was  made  after  the  brave  boy,  that  they 
might  show  their  gratitude,  but  none  could  give 
any  information  concerning  him,  and  their  gra- 
titude was  unshown,  though  not  unfelt. 

"That  puppy  was  Bran's  mother;  that  brave 
kind  boy  was  Grahame  Elliott ;  and  that  way- 
ward child — need  I  tell  her  name  ?" 

"Oh  no!  no!  I  was  senseless  not  to  have  guessed 
it  sooner.  I  should  have  known  that  the  feelinsrs 
you  awakened  were  not  at  all  of  the  present; 
that  the  sweet  memory  of  the  past,  mingling 
with  my  admiration,  made  it  a  feeling  of  the 
heart,  not  a  fancy  of  the  eye.  I  felt  your  love- 
liness, but  I  dreamt  not  that  you  were  the 
bright  and  beautiful  child,  whose  bold  and  ge- 
nerous pleading  for  the  oppressed — and  more, 
perhaps,  whose  warm  expressions  of  artless  gra- 
titude— won  me  from  a  fit  of  sullen  moodiness, 
grieving  that  none  loved,  and  none  looked 
kindly  on  me.  Often  whilst  with  you  have 
looks  and  tones  made  me  half  a  believer  in  the 
wild  and  beautiful  fancy,  that  we  had  met  and 
loved  in  some  prior  state  of  being;  and  yet, 
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fool  that  I  was!  I  never  guessed  the  happy 
truth." 

"For  years  the  image  of  that  lovely  child 
dwelt  in  my  mind  with  more  than  the  bright- 
ness of  hope  itself;  and  I  never  quite  aban- 
doned the  belief  of  a  future  meeting.  It  was 
so  delightful  to  be  thanked  as  she  had  thanked 
me ;  and  she  had  promised  I  should  be  like  a 
brother;  that  her  parents  should  be  mine,  and 
that  every  one  should  love  me.  True  these 
were  the  simple  words  of  an  artless  child  ;  the 
overflowing  of  a  young  warm  heart,  rating  too 
highly  a  common  act.  But  was  it  wonderful 
the  lovely  boy  lived  on  those  words  for  years  ? 

"Mr.  Stanton  insisted  on  my  going,  and  we 
left  the  neighbourhood  immediately.  He  robbed 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting ;  he  could  not 
deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  having  met.  It 
is  strange  that  the  lonely  should  not  recognise, 
and  the  happy  should.  It  is  to  this,  then,  I  owe 
all  your  kindness  ! " 

"  Of  course,  all  to  the  past  and  none  to  the 
present ! "  and  she  smiled  archly.  "  But  I  fear 
I  do  not  merit  much  credit  for  having  known 
you ;  your  name  and  acts  deserve  more  praise 
than  my  penetration.  To  confess  the  truth,  I 
forgot  boys  must  become  men,  and  always  pic- 
tured you  to  my  mind  the  same  as  when  I  saw 
you." 
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<;  Your  disappointment  must  have  been  great 
then;  no  kindness,  short  of  yours,  could  have 
withstood  the  shock.  It  is  wonderful  that  the 
same  bright  being,  who  influenced  my  destiny  in 
childhood,  must  influence  it  in  after  life.  Yes  ! " 
he  continued,  with  a  deep  and  impetuous  ear- 
nestness, "  the  hope  of  the  boy  is  the  hope  of 
the  man;  the  past  and  the  future  centre  in 
one.  I  spoke  not  of  this  in  my  tale,  it  was  too 
cherished,  almost  too  holy,  to  be  told  another, 
even  though  that  other  were  you.  That  hope 
is  daring — too  daring.  I  fear  its  expression 
mav  banish  me  from  your  presence  for  ever,  yet 
even  with  this  dread  — ." 

"  We  have  reached  the  boat,"  said  Helen, 
hastily,  withdrawing  her  trembling  arm  from 
his.  "  Pray  unmoor  it  quickly,  or  Alford  will 
be  impatient;  "  and  she  turned  away  her  head. 

"  Have  I  been  too  daring?  too  presump- 
tuous? Am  I  utterly  despised?"  he  questioned, 
and  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  she  folded 
her  shawl  round  her  at  the  instant,  and  was 
silent. 

"  Miss  St.  Maur,"  he  said,  in  a  melancholy 
and  anxious  tone.     "  My  fate  is  in  your  hands." 

u  Not  your  actions,  it  seems,  or  you  would 
unmoor,"  said  she  hurriedly,  assuming  a  lighter 
tone.  "  I  am  impatient  to  join  the  party  on 
the  lake." 
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"  Then  you  will  not  forgive  ? "  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  feeling. 

"  I  am  wearied  with  the  day's  exertions, 
Mr.  Elliott,  and  little  inclined  for  further  con- 
versation ;  and  you  are  not  one  to  force  it  on 
me." 

There  was  a  melancholy  appeal  in  these 
words,  which  would  have  won  its  way  against  a 
sterner  spirit. 

u  You  do  me  justice.  I  would  not  pain  you 
for  the  world's  brightest  lures;  but  will  you 
not  speak  one  word  ?  Will  you  not  say  you  for- 
give my  presumption?" 

"  There  is  no  presumption  to  forgive  ! "  she 
said,  after  a  pause,  in  a  low  faltering  tone; 
"  and  now  unmoor  !  " 

There  were  a  few  murmured  hopes  and 
thanks,  such  as  hearts  thrill  to  hear ;  and  the 
little  boat  was  unmoored  in  an- instant.  She 
would  have  sprung  into  it  unassisted,  but  his 
appealing  look  altered  her  intention,  and  her 
hand  was  placed  lightly  in  his ;  but  light  and 
instantaneous  as  was  the  touch,  he  felt  it  trem- 
ble, and  with  all  the  exaggeration  of  an  ardent 
spirit,  he  revelled  in  the  future.  Bran  jumped 
in  as  a  thing  of  course,  placing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  mistress ;  and  Elliott,  pushing  from 
shore,  allowed  the  boat  to  float  down  the  stream. 
Neither  spoke ;  but  though  the  boat  made  little 
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progress,  they  did  not  find  its  passage  slow. 
Thoughts  were  in  the  hearts  of  each  that  were 
never  there  before,  that  never  might  be  there 
again. 

The  narrow  stream  gradually  widened  as 
they  approached  the  lake,  and  the  sound  of 
merriment  came  on  the  breeze.  Both  roused 
themselves ;  and  the  trembler  of  the  moment 
past  became  calm  and  self-possessed. 

a  The  turn  round  this  thicket  brings  us  into 
the  lake ;  and  as  your  hands  must  not  have  the 
toil  of  rowing,  just  keep  the  boat  steady  and 
call  to  Alford,  who  will  come  and  take  us  on 
board." 

"  I  am  quite  equal  to  rowing,  and  the  other 
boats  are  full." 

a  Then  Alford  shall  arrange  for  some  to  take 
our  places ;  your  hands  must  not  be  tortured. 
My  will  is  law,  to-day  at  least,"  she  said,  with 
something  of  her  former  playfulness. 

They  turned  round  the  thicket,  and  a  beau- 
tiful sight  it  was ;  that  placid  lake,  with  its  rich 
backing  of  wood  and  its  islands,  all  looking 
lovely,  and  calm,  and  happy  beneath  the  silver 
moon.  One  boat  was  near ;  but  shaded  by 
the  overhanging  trees,  they  could  not  discern 
which.  Elliott  called  on  Alford.  The  boat 
came  rapidly  towards  them,  out  from  the  deep 
shade  into  the  clear  moonshine.     It  contained 
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the  party  of  Mr.  de  Roos.  "  You  have  been 
most  anxiously  expected,  I  assure  yOu ;  though 
we  looked  for  you  from  the  land,  not  from  the 
water,"  said  that  gentleman;  his  eyes  spark- 
ling with  pleasure.  "  Let  me  assist  you  !  "  as 
he  drew  his  boat  alongside. 

"  Excuse  me  ;  I  have  promised  to  join  Al- 
ford's  party." 

"  But  his  boat  is  full,  and  he  is  not  here. 
You  really  must  honour  me,  and  not  refuse  my 
every  request  5 "  and  he  spoke  with  that  bland, 
yet  assured  tone,  that  often  wins  a  disputed 
point  from  a  wavering  mind. 

But  Helen's  mind  did  not  waver. 

"  I  never  break  a  promise,  Mr.  de  Roos, 
and  leave  this  boat  for  none  but  Alford's. 
Mr.  Throgmorton,"  addressing  the  other  rower, 
?  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  row  towards 
Lord  Alford,  and  tell  him  I  am  waiting." 

That  gentleman  did  as  he  was  requested; 
and,  as  the  boat  moved  off,  De  Roos  stood  for 
a  moment  motionless  and  disconcerted,  then, 
bending  to  his  fellow  rower,  he  seized  his  oar, 
and  the  larger  boat  again  neared  the  smaller 
one.  K  But  by  your  command,  Miss  St.  Maur," 
said  Elliott.  "  I  yield  to  none  !  I  can  use  an 
oar  without  pain." 

"  Row  gently  towards  Alford's  boat  then, 
which  is  approaching  to  the  right." 
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The  oars  were  speedily  arranged;  but  be- 
fore they  could  be  used  the  other  boat  was 
close  beside  them. 

"  At  least,  if  you  will  not  enter  my  boat,  you 
must  allow  me  to  enter  your's,  and  I  will  take 
you  to  Alford.  We  Oxford  men  allow  that  no 
others  can  use  their  oars  skilfully;"  and  he 
prepared  to  enter  her  boat. 

"  Mr.  Elliott  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  me 
to  Alford/'  she  replied,  still  more  coldly  than 
before.  "  Row  on,  Mr.  Throgmorton,  if  you 
please ; "  and,  at  a  sign  from  her,  Elliott's  oars 
were  in  the  lake,  though  the  short  distance  be- 
tween the  boats  prevented  a  very  vigorous  use 
of  them. 

But  Mr.  de  Roos  was  not  a  person  to  be 
easily  foiled. 

"  I  really  cannot  answer  it  to  my  conscience 
to  leave  you  to  the  charge  of  an  unpractised 
oarsman,"  and  he  showed  a  determination  to 
step  from  one  boat  into  the  other ;  but  a  second 
stroke  of  Elliott's  oars  prevented  the  possibility 
of  such  an  achievement. 

The  eyes  of  De  Roos  flashed  fire;  and,  for 
the  first  time  since  Helen  had  known  him,  she 
saw  his  regular  beauty  and  fascinating  expres- 
sion deformed  by  passion.  A  step  could  not 
succeed — a  spring  might — though  full  of  danger 
to  many;   but  when  was  passion  careful  for 
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itself  or  others  ?  Heedless  of  anything  but  his 
own  wild  will,  the  spring  was  made,  to  the  great 
danger  and  amid  the  screams  of  the  ladies  of 
his  party.  The  space  was  greater  than  he  had 
imagined,  and  instead  of  alighting  by  Helen's 
side  as  he  had  intended,  he  merely  touched  the 
edge  of  the  boat,  which  was  instantly  upset  by 
the  shock,  amid  the  renewed  screams  of  all 
near. 

Scarcely  was  Helen  aware  she  was  in  danger 
ere  Elliott's  arm  was  round  her  and  his  lip 
speaking  of  safety,  whilst  at  the  same  moment 
Bran  seized  her  gown  oh  the  other  side.  She 
did  not  scream,  but  the  exertions  and  events  of 
the  day,  with  her  terror  at  the  late  scene,  de- 
prived her  of  the  power  of  exertion ;  and  though 
not  quite  senseless,  she  was  motionless  in 
Elliott's  arms,  who  continued  to  support  her 
whilst  he  called  on  one  of  the  boats  to  approach, 
for  no  landing-place  was  near. 

"  Yield  her  to  me  ! "  said  De  Roos,  in  the  low 
but  deep  tone  of  suppressed  passion. 

"  Yield  her  to  you  !  Never  but  with  life  ! 
There  is  enough  of  ill  on  your  head  already." 

"  Baseborn  beggar  !  do  you  dare  to  rival  me  ? 
Yield  her  at  once,  or  I  take  her  by  force." 

"  Endanger  not  her  safety  by  the  attempt. 
Back ! "  he  continued  in  a  more  commanding 
tone,  as  De  Roos  seemed  inclined  to  fulfil  his 
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threat.  u  This  to  me,  who  saved  your  life  on 
this  very  element !  Back,  back !  Your  very 
look  is  pollution !  Touch  her  with  but  one 
finger,  and  the  world  knows  you  as  you  are  ! " 

De  Roos  ground  his  teeth,  and  seemed  doubt- 
ful how  to  act,  whilst  Elliott  swam  with  his 
burden  towards  the  coming  boat, 

A  little  presence  of  mind  would  have  saved 
much  danger  and  confusion ;  but  that  had  been 
wanting.  What  with  the  screams  and  entreaties 
of  the  ladies  in  the  boat  from  which  De  Roos 
had  sprung,  and  the  consequent  alarm  and  con- 
fusion among  the  gentlemen,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world  the  boat  had  retreated 
instead  of  advancing,  whilst  Robert,  who  had 
heard  the  screams,  and,  guided  by  love,  guessed 
Helen  was  in  danger,  instead  of  rowing  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  spot,  had  delayed 
succour,  and  endangered  more  by  jumping  into 
the  lake.  Alford  alone  retained  his  self-posses- 
sion, and  quieting  his  party  and  using  great 
exertions,  his  boat  reached  the  spot  before  De 
Roos  had  made  a  second  attempt.  Full  as  was 
the  boat,  it  required  some  coolness  and  pru- 
dence to  place  the  almost  passive  Helen  in  it 
without  danger  to  any :  this  was  however  safely 
accomplished,  principally  through  the  exertions 
of  Alford  and  Elliott. 
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"  Now  row  to  shore  as  speedily  as  you  can," 
said  the  latter. 

"  We  can  take  you  in." 

"  No  !  that  would  only  bring  delay  and  dan- 
ger." 

"  Leave  him  not ! "  said  Helen  faintly,  raising 
her  hand  as  if  to  assist  him  in. 

He  pressed  the  hand,  whispered  a  few  words 
and  then  leaving  the  stern  of  the  boat  to  which 
he  had  been  clinging,   he  again   bade  Alford 
speed. 

He  had  been  such  an  admirable  swimmer 
from  his  boyhood,  that,  with  the  aid  of  Bran, 
who  seemed  to  comprehend  all,  and  drew  him 
on  by  the  flap  of  his  coat,  he  was  following  the 
swift  course  of  the  boat  with  almost  equal  speed, 
when  he  saw  De  Roos  at  a  little  distance,  sup- 
porting himself,  to  all  appearance,  with  some 
difficulty. 

"  Is  any  thing  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"  I  was  hurt  in  striking  against  the  boat," 
replied  the  other  faintly,  pride  and  passion 
giving  way  before  the  fear  of  death. 

Without  a  comment  Elliott  swam  towards 
him,  and  left  him  not  till  he  had  placed  him  in 
his  own  boat ;  then  again  did  he  speed  towards 
the  shore,  and  after  brief  breathing  time,  pursue 
the  party  who  were  conveying  Helen,  now  quite 
insensible,  to  the  house. 
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"I  go  for  a  medical  man!"  he  said  to 
Alford,  and  hurrying  on,  sprang  on  a  horse 
yielded  to  him  by  a  gaping  groom,  and  Doctor 
Musters  arrived  in  a  marvellously  short  space 
of  time. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

She  offered  life  for  life  ! 

But  they  who  lauded,  neither  knew  nor  guess 'd 
That  her  own  life  was  so  hound  up  in  his, 
That,  had  he  died,  she  too  had  felt  no  more. 

The  various  enquiries,  explanations,  and  ex- 
clamations, made  the  breakfast  of  the  next 
morning  almost  as  great  a  scene  of  confusion  as 
had  been  exhibited  the  night  before.  All  denied 
that  they  had  suffered  from  the  accident,  and 
all,  despite  the  Doctor's  prohibition,  chose  to 
appear.  The  gentlemen  concerned  had  re- 
mained at  the  house  by  the  Doctor's'  orders, 
and  from  their  anxiety  for  Helen ;  and  it  was 
curious  to  remark  the  different  impressions 
made  on  them  by  the  events  of  the  night 
before. 

Alford  was  in  high  spirits,  indulging  in  gay 
and  fanciful  versions  of  the  affair,  to  the  plea- 
sure of  those  who  were  not  concerned,  and  the 
occasional  annoyance  of  those  who  were. 

Mr.  Euston  seemed  rather  moody,  half 
pleased,  half  not;  delighted  to  have  sufficient 
cause  for  showing  ill-humour  to  De  Roos; 
vexed  that  he  had  not  saved  his  cousin  him- 
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self;  and  glad,  since  that  had  not  been,  that 
the  deed  had  been  done  by  so  unlikely  a  rival, 
and  one  whom,  as  a  decided  foe  to  De  Roos,  he 
looked  upon  rather  in  the  light  of  a  friend  of 
his  own.  In  such  a  mixed  mood,  his  conduct 
was  rather  contradictor}-;  but  its  chief  aim 
seemed  to  be  to  make  Helen  angry  with  De 
Roos.  That  gentleman  himself  stood  aloof 
from  all  others,  only  occasionally  glancing  to- 
wards them,  and  looking  as  disconsolate  as  his 
worst  enemies  or  best  friends  could  desire.  He 
had  ventured  a  timid  enquiry,  with  downcast 
eyes,  after  Helen's  health,  when  she  first  entered 
the  room ;  but  had  not  spoken  since. 

Elliott's  feelings  were  those  most  to  be 
envied.  True  he  was  not  lively;  nay,  spoke 
even  less  than  usual,  and  his  wig  had  not  been 
improved  by  the  wetting :  nor  did  he  take  his 
station  by  Helen's  side,  though,  as  her  pre- 
server, he  might  have  claimed  it  without  fear  of 
challenge.  He  did  not  even  seek  to  gain  her 
attention,  or  meet  her  looks;  but  then  there 
was  about  him  that  calm  deep  look  of  happi- 
ness— the  enthusiast's  dream  of  bliss — ,  no  de- 
ceiver can  hope  to  mock.  Not  feeling  its 
inward  beauty,  they  overdo  its  outward  show. 
He  had  not  even  asked  after  her  when  she 
entered ;  but  then  nurse  Smith  had  u  contraried 
the  Doctor,"  as  she  said,  by  choosing  to  nurse 
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both,  and  she  had  passed  often  from  one  room 
to  the  other,  and  once  with  a  bouquet  in  her 
hand. 

Helen  was  as  polite  and  attentive  to  her 
guests  as  ever;  but  she  was  languid,  seldom 
looked  up,  and  her  attention  to  the  present 
scene,  and  those  around,  appeared  rather  the 
effect  of  a  strong  effort  than  of  inclination ; 
and  bright  blushes  flashed,  and  faded  with  far 
more  than  their  usual  change,  leaving  her  cheek 
at  times  with  almost  the  marble  hue  of  death. 

"  I  do  not  even  now  quite  comprehend  how 
all  this  happened,"  remarked  Mrs.  Hargrave. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you/3  said  Alford ;  "  but 
it  is  a  great  secret,  and  you  must  not  repeat  it. 
The  fact  is,  three  gentlemen  and  a  lady — we 
won't  give  names,  that  is  not  charitable* — were 
so  fatigued  with  their  exertions,  that  they  de- 
termined to  indulge  themselves  with  some 
strong  waters ;  but  finding  them  more  potent 
than  they  had  imagined,  but  for  our  assist- 
ance they  might  have  paid  dear  for  their  in- 
temperance." 

6i  Nonsense  !  " 

"  You  do  not  like  that  account !  Well,  then, 
you  shall  have  it  in  poetry;  ay,  in  the  very 
sublime  strains  by  which  nurse  cherished  my 
gravity  and  wisdom : 
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;  Ding,  (long,  bell !  Pussy's  in  the  well ; 
Who  put  her  in  ?  Little  Johnny  Green. 
Who  pulled  her  out  ?  Great  Johnny  Stout !  '  " 

"  This  is  too  bad !  "  cried  some,  whilst  others 
laughed  outright. 

"  Come,  Alford !  "  said  Helen,  "  we  have 
had  quite  enough  of  your  true  versions  :  so 
do  pray  talk  of  something  else,  or  I  shall 
endure  all  the  horrors  of  drowning  over  again 
in  imagination.  I  will  explain  it  to  my  aunt 
another  time." 

"  A  very  few  words  will  do  that,"  remarked 
her  cousin,  in  a  fierce  tone.  "  Mr.  de  Roos 
chose  to  endanger  the  safety  of  many,  by 
trying  to  leap  into  a  boat,  where  the  lady 
had  already  peremptorily  refused  the  honour 
of  his  company.  Had  death  ensued,  any  rea- 
sonable jury  would  have  brought  it  in  murder." 

"  You  allow  your  regard  for  me  to  carrv  you 
too  far,"  interposed  our  heroine  hastily,  alarmed 
for  the  effect  of  such  a  speech  on  one  possessed, 
as  she  had  lately  learnt,  of  passions  as  strong, 
if  not  as  uncontrolled,  as  his  own.  "  Mr.  de 
Roos  could  have  no  intention  to  injure  any." 

She  turned  on  her  cousin  a  deprecating  look 
as  she  spoke,  then  glanced  towards  De  Roos, 
expecting  to  see  the  furious  look  of  the  night 
before.  What  was  her  surprise  on  seeing  dis- 
tress and  grief,  but  no  anger  ? 
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There  was  a  flush  upon  his  cheek,  but  it 
seemed  the  flush  of  shame ;  at  least,  so  said 
his  downcast  eyes  and  his  look  of  penitence. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  others,  still  not  venturing  to  look  up. 

"  I  cannot  presume  to  thank  you,  Miss  St. 
Maur,  for  judging  my  mad  folly  of  last  night 
so  kindly :  I  can  only  say  it  is  like  yourself.  I 
did  not,  I  could  not,  intend  to  injure  any ;  but, 
with  this  exception,  no  words  can  too  strongly 
blame  my  conduct;  no  words  can  express  my 
regret.  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  forgive,  or  for- 
get ;  and  as  I  feel  my  presence  cannot  be  pleas- 
ing, I  will  depart  immediately,  trusting  you 
will  retain  as  charitable  a  judgment  of  me  as 
possible.  To  you,  Mr.  Euston,  I  may  say,  that 
your  words  were  strong,  very  strong,  and  under 
other  circumstances  I  should  have  resented 
them ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  pass  them 
over,  for  you  cannot  say  harsher  things  than  I 
think." 

He  bowed  round  as  he  concluded,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  No  !  no  !  do  not  go ! "  cried  several 
voices.     "  It  was  nothing  but  an  accident." 

"  I  dare  not  shelter  myself  under  that  plea," 
he  said,  with  the  same  deep  melancholy  tone 
and  penitent  look  with  which  he  had  spoken 
before. 
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Helen  looked  at  her  cousin.  For  many  rea- 
sons she  wished  the  handsome  things  that 
ought  to  be  said,  to  be  said  by  him.  He 
understood  her,  and  touched  almost  as  much 
as  the  rest  of  the  company  by  the  deep  sorrow 
and  frank  acknowledgment  of  error,  as  well  as 
pleased  that  she  should  refer  the  matter  to  him, 
he  stepped  forward,  and  frankly  extended  his 
hand  to  De  Roos. 

"  If  you  were  rash,  you  have  redeemed  the 
error  by  its  acknowledgment,  and  you  must 
forget  what  I  said  in  a  pet;  though  I  made 
it  out  little  short  of  a  hanging  matter.  You 
must  not  go ;  I  am  sure  Helen  will  insist  on 
your  staying.  Come,  cousin !  you  must  pro- 
nounce forgiveness  on  this  recreant  knight,  and 
lay  your  commands  upon  him." 

The  culprit  stood  before  her,  scarcely  ven- 
turing to  raise  his  eyes  to  hers. 

"  May  I  indeed  venture  to  hope,  that  Miss 
St.  Maur  will  not  allow  my  conduct  of  last 
night  to  leave  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
her  mind  ? " 

She  felt,  or  fancied,  that  though  he  scarcely 
looked  he  was  seeking  to  read  her  thoughts. 

"  Believe  me,  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  remember  your  conduct  of  last  night,  Mr. 
De  Roos ;  and  as  my  cousin  says,  I  cannot 
permit  you  to  leave  Hurlestone  at  present." 
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Though  her  manner  was  perfectly  polite,  and 
she  had  answered  almost  in  his.  own  words, 
there  was  a  coolness  in  her  tone  that  satisfied 
Robert,  amazed  Alford,  and  displeased  others ; 
but  the  gentleman  himself  seemed  to  consider 
it  all  he  had  asked,  and  more  than  he  deserved. 
He  even  appeared  too  much  overpowered  by 
her  kindness  to  speak;  but  only  bowed  his 
thanks,  and  then  turned  to  Elliott,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  win  favour  from  all. 

"  I  owe  you  much  too,  Elliott,  for  your  assist- 
ance, and  as  I  endangered  you  as  well  as  Miss 
St.  Maur,  must  likewise  entreat  you  will  re- 
member nothing  that  passed  last  night  to  my 
prejudice ;"  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Elliott  barely  touched  the  hand  presented, 
and  saying  in  a  cold  tone,  "you  owe  me  no 
thanks;  and  rest  assured  that  nothing  that 
passed  last  night  can  alter  my  opinion  of  your 
worth,"  turned  away,  and  took  a  seat. 

Those  who  remarked  this  coldness,  increased 
in  their  kindness  towards  the  penitent.  The 
offers  of  seats  were  so  numerous,  he  might  have 
chosen  any  he  pleased;  and,  if  cramming 
could  have  made  him  happy,  he  might  have 
been  the  most  blest  of  mortals ;  but  the 
penitent,  though  most  gracefully  grateful  for 
all  this  kindness,  was  not  to  be  elated,  or  won 
from  his   distress.      Every  look,  every  word, 
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every  movement,  was  exactly  what  it  ought  to 
have  been.  In  short,  never  was  penitence  more 
deeply  felt,  or  better  performed. 

"  Heigh-ho  !  "  said  Alford,  when  breakfast, 
which  had  been  no  hasty  meal,  was  finished, 
"  what  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  ?  You  are 
very  delightful  this  morning,  Helen  !  Suppose 
you  ask  us  all  to  dinner,  just  to  eat  up  the 
scraps,  and  save  the  housekeeper  from  despair  ? 
An  impromptu  banquet  now  !  " 

All  laughed  at  the  impudent  coolness  of  the 
proposition. 

"  I  am  to  be  a  cipher  it  seems  in  all  these 
affairs,"  said  Helen  laughing;  "  but  I  know  it 
is  in  vain  to  resist ;  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
permit  me  to  request  the  honour  of  your  com- 
pany to  eat  up  the  scraps,  and  save  the  house- 
keeper from  despair.  That  is  it,  Alford,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

Some  accepted,  some  declined;  among  the 
former  were  De  Roos  and  Elliott;  and  some 
enquirers  were  afterwards  added. 

"  But  what  is  to  become  of  all  you  gentlemen, 
till  dinner-time  ?"  asked  Helen.  "  I  cannot 
have  you  do  nothing  but  lounge  about  and 
yawn." 

"  We  will  go  to  Feldon,  and  look  at  that 
carriage  horse  for  you,"  said  Alford,  "  as  you 
are  resolved  to  be  quit  of  us." 
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"  A  very  good  idea ;  and  if  all  of  you  critics 
allow  the  horse  to  possess  one  good  point,  I 
must  certainly  have  him." 

"  Elliott  and  myself  must  solicit  permission 
to  remain  and  assist  you  to  entertain  the  la- 
dies," said  De  Roos  in  an  imploring  tone; 
"  our  horses  are  not  here." 

"  That  must  not  be ;  we  should  all  weary  of 
playing  the  agreeable,  and  be  dull  in  the  even- 
ing. My  stable  can  supply  you.  I  leave  it  to 
you,  Robert,  to  see  these  gentlemen  properly 
mounted." 

"  Depend  on  me,"  replied  her  cousin,  whose 
jealousy  made  him  dislike  that  De  Roos  should 
ride  one  of  her  horses.  "  I  will  mount  one 
of  your  steeds,  and  De  Roos  shall  ride  my 
brown." 

"  And  I  will  mount  another,"  said  Alford, 
"  and  Elliott  shall  have  my  singular  grey,  as 
Helen  calls  it,  and  says  I  bought  to  be  conspi- 
cuous." 

"  Very  well ;  so  let  it  be  then  !"  and  as  they 
kissed  their  hands  to  the  ladies,  Helen  saw  it 
was  so. 

"  If  you  are  not  too  tired,"  said  Caroline 
Mahon,  "  suppose  we  go  to  Hurle stone  Hill ; 
the  view  is  so  fine,  and  the  air  so  clear." 

"  Yes,   the  air  is  fine,   and  may  cure  my 
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head-ache.  The  pony-carriage  and  donkeys 
shall  take  us  to  the  foot." 

Helen,  Miss  Mahon,  Miss  Jones,  who  joined 
them,  and  some  other  young  ladies,  were  soon 
on  the  top  of  Hurlestone  Hill,  seeing  and  ad- 
miring, as  polite  guests  should  do. 

"Where  does  that  road  lead  to?"  enquired 
one. 

u  To  the  brink  of  an  old  quarry,"  answered 
Helen ;  "  and  there  is  another  on  the  other 
side  of  that  field.  I  ordered  a  fence  at  the  end, 
for  it  is  dangerous.  Let  us  walk  and  see  if  it 
has  been  put  up." 

"  What  is  that?"  cried  Miss  Jones. 

"  Good  heavens  !  a  horse  without  a  rider  !" 
said  another. 

A  low  place  in  the  hedge  gave  them  a  better 
view  of  the  horse,  and  showed  his  late  rider 
hanging  in  the  stirrup. 

"  A  grey  horse  !  Who  can  it  be  ?"  said  Miss 
Jones,  as  the  animal  rushed  at  full  speed  along 
the  road  that  led  to  the  quarry's  brink. 

Some  of  the  ladies  screamed,  and  the  startled 
horse  endeavoured  to  increase  his  speed.  Helen 
had  not  uttered  one  word ;  her  eyes  had  been 
fixed  on  the  horse.  As  he  passed  the  gap,  a 
look  of  intense  agony  came  over  her  features, 
and   her  hands  were  clasped  together;    then, 
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starting  forward  with  the  wild  speed  of  a 
frightened  fawn,  she  rushed  towards  the  road. 
With  a  light  bound  she  cleared  a  gate,  and 
stood  directly  in  the  road  down  which  the 
horse  was  coming,  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
from  the  fatal  brink.  On  came  the  animal,  still 
dragging  his  late  rider.  A  faint  half-stifled 
scream  escaped  her,  but  she  swerved  not — 
moved  not ;  the  fear  of  death  was  hushed  within 
her.  As  the  animal  came  close,  she  seized  the 
bridle. 

"  Stand  ! "  she  cried  in  a  wild  deep  tone  of 
mixed  command  and  fear ;  then,  stooping 
down,  she  released  the  foot  from  the  stirrup. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  horse 
started  from  her  grasp,  and  rushed  wildly  past 
her.  There  was  a  scramble,  as  if  an  endeavour 
to  recover  a  footing,  a  heavy  fall,  and  then 
groans  of  agony. 

When  the  rest  of  the  party  had  scrambled 
over  the  gate,  they  looked  some  moments  on 
the  scene  before  them,  ere  they  advanced ;  and 
in  truth  it  was  a  strange  and  interesting  scene. 

Helen  was  kneeling  on  the  ground,  tears 
streaming  down  her  pale  cheeks ;  one  hand 
pressed  upon  her  heart,  as  if  to  stay  the  wild- 
ness  of  its  beating,  the  other  clasped  in  the 
pressure  of  the  rescued  rider,  who,  resting  and 
half  raised  on  one  elbow,  was  now  pressing  it 
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to  his  lips,  and  now,  apparently,  for  they  were 
too  far  or!  to  hear^  and  could  only  judge  from 
his  manner,  pouring  forth  the  most  ardent  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude. 

The  rescued  rider  was  De  Roos. 

The  young  ladies  looked  at  each  other  signi- 
ficantly, and  then  again  at  the  interesting  pair, 
as  Miss  Jones  termed  them ;  but  to  hold  back 
longer  would  be  an  idle  scruple,  for  three 
horsemen  were  seen  dashing  down  the  road 
from  the  further  end,  and  it  would  be  rather  a 
kindness  than  not,  to  moderate  the  gratitude  of 
the  preserved  and  the  agitation  of  the  pre- 
server, before  their  arrival. 

"Dear  Helen!"  said  Miss  Mahon,  passing 
her  arm  round  her,  "  do  not  allow  yourself  to 
be  so  agitated.  I  trust  neither  you  nor  he  are 
hurt:"  and  then  she  whispered  in  a  very  low 
tone.  "  the  gentlemen  are  coming  near." 

Helen  started  at  these  words ;  and  it  might 
almost  seem  as  if  she  had  been  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  what  had  been  passing  around  her 
for  the  last  few  minutes. 

She  looked  down  at  the  hand  held  by  De 
Roos — their  eyes  met — she  trembled  violently. 
As  the  gentlemen  approached,  he  again  raised 
it  to  his  lips;  she  snatched  it  away — gave  a 
hurried  glance  at  the  approaching  party,  whilst 
the  deep  rich  blood-flushed  cheek  and  brow  for 
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a  moment ;  then,  twining  her  arms  round  Ca- 
roline's neck,  she  hid  her  face  on  her  shoulder, 
saying  faintly,  "  Save  me !  hide  me!" 

What  had  that  look  of  De  Roos  expressed  ? 

Miss  Mahon  could  not  decide  to  her  own 
satisfaction.  It  could  hardly  have  been  dic- 
tated by  one  feeling  alone.  She  should  have 
said  it  spoke  consciousness  of  power,  and  a 
stern  determination  to  use  it,  with  something 
beyond  she  could  not  well  understand.  But 
she  must  have  misread  the  look.  One  thing 
she  did  know — she  hoped  never  to  have  such 
a  look  bent  on  her. 

The  horsemen,  who  were  now  quite  close, 
were  Elliott,  Alford,  and  Mr.  Dalton.  The 
first  and  foremost  sprang  from  his  horse  in  a 
moment. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  Miss  St.  Maur  ? "  he  en- 
quired in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  agitation.  "  Did 
the.  horse  injure  you  ?" 

She  neither  looked  up  nor  gave  an  answer, 
but  only  trembled  the  more. 

"  You  are  not  hurt,  I  trust,"  said  De  Roos 
in  the  tenderest  manner,  passing,  as  he  spoke, 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  as  if  to  support  her, 
but  so  lightly  that  she  felt  not  the  touch — 
knew  not  the  arm  was  there — though  it  ap- 
peared otherwise  to  the  spectators. 

"  Speak  to  me,  I  implore  you !    Say  you  are 
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not  hurt !  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I 
had  caused  you  ill — you,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  life,  and  more  than  life  !  Years  de- 
voted to  you  can  never  repay  the  debt.  Speak 
to  me  one  word,  best  and  loveliest ;  only  say 
you  are  not  hurt!"  and  he  hung  over  her, 
listening  for  her  answer  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  an  ardent,  and  all  the  assurance  of  a  favoured 
lover. 

"No !  no ! "  she  said  hastily,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
impatiently. 

"  Then  will  this  day  indeed  be  the  happiest 
of  my  life!" 

"  What  is  all  this  ? "  asked  Alford  pettishly, 
whilst  Elliott,  with  a  death-like  cheek  and 
quivering  lip  gazed  on  De  Roos  with  a  wild 
and  searching  look.  De  Roos  shrank  not  from 
the  look,  but  met  it  with  one  so  full  of  assured 
and  complete  triumph,  that  the  gazer  turned 
away,  and  leant  against  his  horse. 

u  You  ask  what  this  is  ? "  said  De  Roos, 
to  Alford's  question.  "  What  should  it  be  ? 
but  that  Miss  St.  Maur  is  the  noblest,  as  well 
as  the  most  lovely  of  created  beings.  It  is  to 
her  I  am  indebted  for  my  life.  Miss  St.  Maur 
risked  her  own  to  save  mine — her  arm  stayed 
the  horse  in  his  wild  career — her  hand  with- 
drew my  foot  from  the  stirrup — her  kindness 
bade  me  live.     Can  I  be  too  grateful  or  too 
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happy  ?  Who  but  Miss  St.  Maur  would  have 
so  nobly  dared?"  and  he  again  bent  over  her 
with  the  deepest  interest. 

"  Humph  !"  said  Mr.  Dalton,  with  emphasis 
and  displeasure.  "She  is  no  wiser  than  her 
neighbours,  I  see." 

Alford  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  enough. 
The  tramp  of  other  horses  was  now  heard. 

"  Send  them  away !  take  me  home !  "  said 
Helen  to  Caroline,  in  a  voice  of  almost  pas- 
sionate entreaty. 

"  I  will,  dear  Helen ;  but  pray  be  calm. 
Miss  St.  Maur,"  she  said  aloud,  "  has  had  so 
much  to  agitate  her  for  the  last  two  days,  that 
this  fresh  fright  has  quite  unnerved  her;  but 
stand  aside,  and  leave  her  to  my  care,  and  she 
will  soon  recover.  The  horses  are  so  near,  no 
wonder  she  is  still  alarmed.  Will  some  one 
order  the  pony  carriage  here  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill." 

"  Her  wishes  are  law,"  said  De  Roos,  in  a 
tender  but  respectful  manner,  withdrawing  his 
arm.  "  Stand  back,  gentlemen  !  Move  your 
horse,  Elliott ;  it  is  close  to  Miss  St.  Maur. — 
Did  not  you  hear  her  wishes  ? " 

Elliott  gave  one  look  towards  our  heroine, 
the  bitter  agony  of  which  passed  unnoticed  by 
all  but  Mr.  Dalton,  turned  a  proud  and  con- 
temptuous glance  on  De  Roos,  and  mounting 
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his  horse,  galloped  away  to  order  the  carriage. 
Seated  on  the  bank,  with  her  arms  still  round 
Caroline's  neck,  Helen  did  not  speak ;  the  only 
effort  of  which  she  was  capable  being  to  stay 
her  tears,  and  repress  the  sobs  which  would 
otherwise  have  burst  forth.  She  had  indeed 
had  much  to  agitate  her  for  the  last  few  days — 
more  than  many  dreamt  of,  and  nothing  but 
her  habit  of  self-control  would  have  enabled 
her  to  wear  the  appearance  of  outward  calm. 
Feelings  had  been  awakened,  which,  with  a 
cowardice  unusual  to  her,  she  had  shrunk  from 
examining.  There  had  been  waking  and  sleep- 
ing dreams  too  —  strange  wild  fancies — and 
thoughts  which  would  admit  of  no  dispute  to 
their  rule.  The  placid  calm  of  her  bosom  had 
been  ruffled ;  the  peaceful  lake  had  been  dis- 
turbed, and  the  rapid  widening  of  the  circles 
had  been  alarming ;  and  this  fresh  shock  had 
mastered  her  firmness. 

Alford  and  Dalton  were  out  of  spirits ;  De 
Roos  looked  confirmed  and  conscious  happi- 
ness, standing  with  arms  folded,  and  eyes  bent 
on  our  heroine ;  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen 
looked  significantly,  or  whispered  among  them- 
selves, and  the  young  ladies  thought  it  all  very 
interesting  and  touching.  The  carriage  soon 
came,  and  Mr.  Elliott  with  it;  but  he  stood 
aloof,  and  offered  no  assistance.  The  carriage 
F  2 
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was  a  double  one,  and  Helen,  faint  and  ill  as 
she  was,  insisted  on  occupying  with  Caroline 
the  seat  behind,  and  on  being  driven  by  Alford. 

De  Roos  assented,  with  an  air  which  conveyed 
an  idea  of  his  devotion  even  to  her  lightest 
caprice,  as  a  slight  smile  seemed  to  intimate  he 
thought  this ;  but  he  assisted  her  into  the  car- 
riage, and  mounting  Alford' s  horse,  rode  by  her 
side,  paying,  during  the  drive  and  on  her  enter- 
ing the  house,  all  the  delicate  but  decided  at- 
tentions of  an  accepted  lover;  no  longer  in- 
dulging in  expressions  of  happiness,  but  throw- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  veil  over  his  own  delight,  to 
spare  her  feelings.  Whenever  he  approached, 
many  remarked  a  burning  blush,  that  lingered 
a  moment,  then  faded  away.  All  this  was  na- 
tural. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  that  De  Roos 
owed  his  life  to  her,  for  the  quarry  was  deep, 
and  the  poor  horse  a  shocking  spectacle.  As 
it  was,  he  had  escaped  with  only  a  few  bruises, 
which  he  declared  he  was  too  thankful  and  too 
happy  to  feel. 

Helen  was  too  ill  to  appear  at  dinner,  and 
only  desired  to  be  left  quite  quiet,  and  she 
would  try  to  come  down  in  the  evening.  One 
question,  and  only  one  she  asked  : 

"Where  is  Robert?" 
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u  An  express  called  him  away  to  his  uncle, 
who  is  dangerously  ill." 

An  expression  of  thankfulness  at  his  ab- 
sence escaped  her,  and  then  she  sunk  on  the 
bed  on  which  they  had  laid  her. 

Mr.  Mahon  had  left  Hurleston  the  morning 
of  the  fete,  on  indispensable  business,  or  his 
kindly-intentioned  meddling  might  have  marred 
or  mended  some  of  the  late  occurrences. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  accident  was  fully 
discussed.  Some  had  remarked  one  thing, 
some  another,  and  almost  all  came  to  the  same 
conclusion,  expressed  or  imagined,  that  De 
Roos  was  a  favoured  lover. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Caroline 
entered  Helen's  room,  and  she  found  her  wait- 
ing for  her,  but  looking  very  ill. 

"  Do  let  me  send  for  good  Dr.  Musters." 

"  No,  dear  Caroline,  I  am  much  better  now, 
and  shall  be  quite  well  to-morrow.  I  ought  to 
go  down." 

"  Not  if  you  do  not  like  it ;  your  alarm  is 
sufficient  excuse." 

"  I  ought  to  go  down ;  but  how  shall  I  meet 
him  ? "  she  murmured  in  an  under-tone  ;  then 
recovering  herself,  she  asked,  "  Are  all  the 
party  here  ? " 

"Yes." 
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She  was  silent  a  moment ;  then  taking  Ca- 
roline's hand,  and  looking  stedfastly  at  her  : — 
"  Tell  me  truly,  what  do  they  say  of  what  has 
passed  ? " 

"  A  great  many  pretty  things !  They  say 
you  acted  most  nobly  and  heroically." 

"  Do  not  jest,  Caroline.  I  must  know  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth.  Do  they  attribute  my 
act  to  any  thing  more  than  common  humanity? 
You  turn  away ;  I  must  have  a  true  answer." 

"  They  do  then,  since  I  must  speak." 

u  Do  what  ? "  and  Helen  gasped  for  breath. 

"  In  plain  speech,  to  love  ! "  said  her  friend, 
turning  away  not  to  increase  her  distress.  Our 
heroine  shook  in  every  limb,  yet  she  pursued 
her  questions. 

"  Love  for  whom  ? " 

"  For  whom  ?  dear  Helen  !  For  whom  should 
it  be  but  Mr.  De  Roos." 

Helen  sank  on  the  couch,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

"  Dear,  dear  Helen!  why  so  distressed  ?  Mr. 
De  Roos  has  birth,  and  rank,  and  talents ;  and 
is  admired  by  all.  None  can  say  it  is  an  un- 
equal match,  or  that  you  have  c  unwooed  been 
won/  " 

To  Caroline's  surprise,  this  speech  seemed 
but  little  consoling,  nay,  there  appeared  some- 
thing in  it  that  jarred;  for  her  friend  started, 
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and  made  an  impatient  movement,  and  then 
spoke  in  what  sounded  in  Caroline's  ear  a  bitter 
tone. 

"  So  the  world  says,  then,  that  Mr.  De  Roos 
would  be  a  fitting  match,  and  that  the  heiress 
of  Hurlestone  must  wed  with  rank,  and  birth, 
and  talent,  and  one  admired  by  all ! " 

"  Is  she  ambitious  ?"  thought  Caroline. 

"  The  envious  might  cavil,  and  say  his  father 
was  a  poor  Lord,  and  that  you  might  look 
higher  ;  but  you  have  none  to  control  you." 

"  And,  pray,  has  Mr.  De  Roos  announced 
this  to  the  company?"  she  questioned  haughtily. 

"  Not  in  words.  How  could  you  suspect 
him  of  such  an  indelicacy  ?" 

"  But  he  looks,  and  intimates  it?" 

"  He  looks  certainly  the  happiest  of  mortals, 
and  has  all  a  lover's  changeful  moods,  starts, 
and  abstractions." 

"He  dare  not ! "  said  Helen,  abruptly  and 
indignantly,  whilst  the  crimson  blood  rushed 
to  her  cheek. 

"  This  is  unlike  you,  Helen.  How  could 
any  have  such  cause  for  happiness,  and  entirely 
conceal  it  ?  Besides,  the  endeavour  would  be 
useless.  We  all  saw  too  much.  Nay,  dear,  I 
did  not  mean  to  wound  you,  but  when  you 
risked  your  life  for  him,  and  then  knelt  by  his 
side  in  tears,  leaving  him  to  kiss  your  hand  at 
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his  pleasure,  it  is  unjust  to  blame  him  for  what 
people  think." 

"  Did  I  do  all  this  ?  Shame  on  me  for  such 
weakness  !  But  I  have  not  been  myself  lately, 
and  knew  not  what  I  did.  I  should  have 
risked  as  much  for  a  stranger." 

Caroline  smiled  incredulously;  and  Helen, 
with  another  impatient  movement,  turned  away. 

"  Suppose  you  descend  to  your  boudoir, 
Helen,  and  only  admit  one  or  two?" 

"  And  whom  would  you  send  me  first  ? " 

"  One  who  would  reconcile  you  to  yourself, 
and  win  you  to  own  that  for  which  you  need 
not  blush,  Mr.  De  Roos  himself." 

"  You  are  no" began  her  friend  abruptly, 

then  paused  as  suddenly.  Soon  after  she  rose, 
took  Caroline's  arm,  and  said,  in  a  decided  tone, 
"  I  shall  go  to  the  drawing-room." 

"  As  you  please  !  I  really  do  not  understand 

you." 

"  That  is  not  strange,  for  I  do  not  under- 
stand myself." 

Many  crowded  round  her  with  kind  inquiries 
as  she  entered  the  room,  and  De  Roos,  instantly 
deserting  the  distant  window  at  which  he  had 
been  sentimentalising,  hastened  to  approach 
her. 

"  You  had  better  have  stayed  in  your  own 
room,"   said  her  aunt,  evidently  in  ill-humour. 
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"  You  look  one  moment  like  a  ghost,  and  the 
next  consuming  with  fever :  at  any  rate,  do  go 
to  that  quiet  corner,  and  do  not  let  these  noisy 
people  crowd  round  you." 

"  Well,  aunt,  you  shall  see  how  obedient  I 
am;"  and  she  walked  towards  a  distant  sofa. 

De  Roos  arranged  the  pillows  and  the  lights, 
and  brought  a  screen,  all  in  the  most  lover-like 
manner ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  nothing 
sufficiently  obtrusive  to  afford  the  slightest 
opportunity  for  reproof.  It  was  the  manner  of 
one  who  could  live  upon  a  smile,  and  who,  as 
yet,  scarcely  dared  to  hope,  or  believe  in  his 
own  happiness ;  it  was  an  outward  homage  of 
which  the  proudest  might  have  been  proud. 

u  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  so  much 
trouble,"  said  Helen  in  a  cold  tone,  seeing  he 
still  lingered  near  her.  "  Pray,  join  the  rest 
of  the  party.  I  have  promised  obedience  to 
my  aunt." 

"  Trouble !  what  a  word !  when  I  owe  you 
so  much." 

"  You  over-rate  your  obligation,  Air.  De 
Roos  ;  I  should  have  done  the  same  for  any." 

He  bowed  in  a  manner  meant  to  say  to 
others,  he  would  appear  to  believe  any  thing  to 
please  her.  All  who  had  heard  smiled  as  incre- 
dulously as  Caroline  had  done  before ;  whilst, 
as  he  passed  her  to  join  the  others, he  whispered : 
F  5 
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"  Would  you  have  done  the  same  for  any  ?  " 

The  look,  or  the  words,  destroyed  her  calm- 
ness ;  burning  blushes  covered  cheek,  neck 
and  brow,  she  half  rose,  then  sank  down  again, 
and  shaded  her  face  with  the  screen. 

When  Helen,  after  some  time,  ventured  a 
timid  glance  around,  there  appeared  something 
in  what  she  saw  to  interest,  and  another  and 
another  look  was  ventured ;  yet  to  other  eyes 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary.  Some  were 
playing  cards,  some  admiring  prints,  some  at 
the  piano ;  Mr.  Dalton  was  looking  the  churl, 
but  that  was  nothing  uncommon ;  Mr.  De  Roos 
was  looking  elegantly  sentimental,  that  was 
natural ;  Alford  was  dull  and  cross,  that  cer- 
tainly was  not  usual,  but  Helen  was  too  dis- 
tant to  remark  it ;  Elliott  was  too  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  a  book,  which  completely  concealed 
his  face,  so  absorbed  indeed  that  he  had  not 
even  looked  up  on  her  entrance;  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  too  much  in  character  to 
be  worthy  of  remark. 

"  I  challenge  you  to  a  game  of  chess,  Elliott," 
said  Mr.  Dalton,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

The  person  addressed  started,  stared,  stam- 
mered out  something  about  having  had  tea; 
and  finding   that  was   a  wrong  answer,  com- 
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plained  of  a  head  ache ;  but  Mr.  Dalton  would 
take  no  denial. 

"  It  will  be  better  than  study  for  your  head. 
Study  !  "  he  repeated  contemptuously,  glancing 
at  the  book,  "your  last  hour's  deep  atten- 
tion has  been  bestowed  on  the  Cook's  Oracle. 
What  fools  the  young  men  of  the  present  day 
are !  and  read  backwards  too ! "  he  added  in 
an  undertone,  "  Ha ! "  and  he  still  looked 
stedfastly  at  him  for  a  moment.  "  Humph, 
what  fools  young  men  are  ! "  he  continued,  as 
the  other  turned  away.  "  Well,  get  the  board, 
and  play  your  best." 

Before  many  moves  were  made,  Mr.  Dalton 
lost  all  patience ;  nothing  very  remarkable. 
"  You  would  drive  Phillidor  mad.  Why  you 
are  going  to  take  your  own  knight,  man !  but 
no  wonder,  it  is  impossible  to  play  amid  such 
a  clatter.  Here,  come  along  !  "  and  taking  up 
the  table,  he  put  it  down  again  close  to  our  he- 
roine. "  One  might  as  well  play  chess  in 
Babel  as  out  yonder ;  but  we  shall  not  disturb 
you,  so  lie  still  and  be  quiet ;  "  and  too  intent 
on  his  game  to  think  of  any  thing  else,  he 
placed  himself  and  table  so  as  to  bar  her  mov- 
ing, and  insisted  on  Elliott's  seating  himself 
fronting  her.  "  Now,  man,  leave  your  own 
knight  in  peace,  and  see  what  you  can  do/' 
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The  game  proceeded  for  some  time  with  no 
further  interruption  than  an  occasional  "psha  " 
from  Mr.  Dalton;  and  an  assertion  that  his 
adversary  played  so  badly  he  should  have  no 
honour  in  a  victory ;  but  after  a  while,  when 
Elliott  was  debating  a  move,  a  reply  of  Alford's 
reached  Mr.  Dalton's  ears. 

"  The  accident  brings  no  discredit  on  De 
Roos's  horsemanship.  He  had  just  dismounted 
to  change  steeds  with  Elliott^  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  a  bet  with  Throgmorton  about  which 
horse  could  walk  the  fastest,  when  a  kite,  flown 
by  a  boy  in  the  next  field,  frightened  the  horse 
as  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  and  he  could  do 
no  more,  as  he  said,  than  hold  on  his  hat." 

"  Changed  horses  !  "  muttered  Mr.  Dalton. 
"  Humph  !  "  then  turning  to  Helen,  \vithout 
the  slightest  consideration  for  time,  place,  or 
circumstance,  things  never  thought  of  by  him 
when  seeking  to  develope  a  mystery,  he  asked 
abruptly,  "  Were  you  aware  they  had  changed 
horses  ? "  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the 
question,  that,  before  she  had  time  to  consider 
what  inference  might  be  drawn,  her  natural 
frankness  made  her  answer : 

"  No." 

"  Humph !  "  cried  Mr.  Dalton,  in  a  trium- 
phant tone,  "  then  I  was  right.     But  why  do 
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you  let  the  puppy  presume  then  ?  I  tell  you 
honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

Elliott  had  half  started  from  his  seat  as  her 
hasty  u  No  "  met  his  ear.  The  movement  at- 
tracted her  attention,  she  looked  up — their  eyes 
met — no  words  were  needed  —  hers  were  in- 
stantly withdrawn,  and  the  screen  again  shaded 
her  face.  Mr.  Dalton's  remark  produced  no 
answer. 

"  Young  folks  are  great  fools  now-a-days  !  " 
he  muttered,  resuming  his  game.  "What  have 
you  been  at,  man  !  whilst  I  was  looking  away  ? 
Both  your  bishops  walk  the  white,  and  your 
king  has  crossed  the  board,  and  got  next  to  my 
castle." 

u  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  believe  I  moved  the 
table  just  now." 

"I  believe  something  else  was  moved,"  mut- 
tered Mr.  Dalton,  as  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
tricating his  game  from  its  confusion,  gave  him 
time  to  remark  the  agitation  of  his  antagonist. 
u  I  was  as  great  a  fool  as  the  rest  of  them,  to 
expect  you  to  play  to-night.  There,  take  away 
the  table  !" 

"  Your  aunt  hopes  you  will  not  sit  up  to 
fatigue  yourself,"  said  De  Roos  approaching. 

"  I  shall  follow  my  aunt's  advice,  and  re- 
tire ; "    and    taking   Mr.    Dalton's    arm,    she 
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walked   towards    the    others.      "  Admire   my 
goodness,  aunt ! 

'  To  each,  to  all  a  fair  good  night ; ' 

and   remember  my  retiring    is   not   to   break 
up  the  party." 

De  Roos  in  his  parting  wishes  maintained 
the  character  he  had  assumed  since  the  acci- 
dent ;  but  the  lady's  answers  were  cold,  and 
many  accused  her  of  coquetry.  But  there  were 
three  who  judged  more  correctly. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

My  roots  are  earthed ;  and  I,  a  desolate  branch, 
Left  scattered  in  the  highway  of  the  world ; 
Trod  under  foot,  that  might  have  been  a  column 
Mainly  supporting  our  demolished  house. 

Massinger. 

One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more, 
Felt  that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
Kiss'd  her  cold  forehead — turned — is  Conrad  gone  ? 
"  And  is  he  gone  ?  "  on  sudden  solitude 
How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude  ! 
"  'Twas  but  an  instant  past  and  here  he  stood  ! 
And  now" — without  the  portal's  porch  she  rush'd, 
And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush'd ; 
Big — bright — and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 
But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send — "  Farewell !  " 
For  in  that  word — that  fatal  word — howe'er 
We  promise — hope — believe — there  breathes  despair. 

Byron. 


We  breakfasted   yesterday    at   Hurlestone ; 
we  will  breakfast  to-day  at  Colville.     Not  that 
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we  mean  to  describe  the  shape  of  the  cups  and 
ewers,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  eat- 
ables, or  any  such  mean  and  material  matters ; 
indeed  the  meal  is  nearly  concluded  before  we 
introduce  our  readers  into  the  apartment ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  saying, 
that  every  thing  accorded  well  with  the  acknow- 
ledged taste  and  refinement  of  the  elegant  De 
Roos,  who  is  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  occa- 
sionally sipping  his  last  cup  of  tea,  and  occa- 
sionally, but  very  rarely,  addressing  a  remark 
to  his  opposite  and  only  companion  Elliott, 
who,  on  his  part,  shows  no  inclination  to  keep 
up  a  regular  conversation. 

"  By  the  bye,  Elliott,  though  I  suppose  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  you,  I  have  been 
over  to  Hurlestone  this  morning,  and  'the  fair 
heiress  suffers  no  inconvenience  from  her  he- 
roism of  yesterday." 

"  It  must  have  been  some  powerful  motive 
that  could  induce  you  to  get  up  so  early ;  par- 
ticularly as  you  could  not  hope  to  see  her." 

"  Some  powerful  motive  !  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  can  you  really  be  so  dull  as  not  to  see 
how  matters  stand  ?  I  was  afraid  I  had  shown 
too  much  last  night.  There  are  some  motives 
that  will  urge  and  excuse  any  thing ;  "  and  he 
exhibited  a  slight  confusion. 
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"  I  see  how  matters  stand  as  clearly  as  you 
can  desire ;  but  the  broad  assertion,  that  some 
motives  will  excuse  any  thing,  is  one  to  which 
a  conscientious  man  would  feel  the  necessity  of 
putting  strong  limits." 

He  met  the  quick  and  piercing  look  of  De 
Roos  with  a  steady  calmness  which  told  little 
more  than  self-possession,  and  it  might  be  a 
little  contempt.  The  conversation  was  not 
resumed.  A  servant  entered  with  the  letter  bag. 

"  Here,  Elliott,  is  the  newspaper,  and  you 
can  see  who  is  in  and  who  is  out,  which  of 
course  decides  the  point  as  to  who  is  right  and 
who  is  wrong.  I  should  not  wonder  if  I  turned 
my  thoughts  to  politics  now :  every  settled  man 
should  know  something  about  them.  Oh  !  and 
here  is  a  letter  for  you,  I  see,"  and  he  handed 
it  to  him. 

Its  first  perusal  appeared  to  give  pleasure, 
and  then  the  reader  seemed  absorbed  in 
thoughts  sometimes  pleasant  and  sometimes 
otherwise.  Whether  he  fancied  himself 
watched,  or  whether  he  really  felt  an  interest 
in  politics,  we  will  not  say ;  but  after  a  while 
he  took  up  the  paper  and  held  it  before  him. 

"  I  have  at  last  got  news  that  will  please  you, 
Elliott,"  said  De  Roos,  as  if  in  great  delight. 

"Indeed!"  replied  Elliott,   throwing  down 
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the  paper,  and  starting  as  from  a  reverie.  "Is 
Mr.  Stanton's  claim  allowed,  then  ? " 

"  No,  no  !  my  dear  fellow ;  none  but  yourself 
ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  We  always 
knew  that  could  not  be ;  but  my  father  feared 
you  would  run  away  from  us,  if  we  told  you  so, 
being  by  no  means  deficient  in  pride.  No  !  but 
my  father  writes  me  word,  that,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty and  interest,  he  has  at  length  obtained  a 
cadetship,  and  begs  you  will  join  him  in  town 
immediately,  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. I  know  you  fancy  I  am  not  your  friend, 
but  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  being  a  ra- 
jah, or  even  a  begum;  for  I  know  your  mind 
indulges  in  no  common  aspirations." 

"  This  is  folly,"  replied  his  companion,  to 
whom  the  idea  of  the  cadetship,  rajahship,  or 
begumship,  brought  neither  pleasure  nor  mer- 
riment. "  Had  I  been  consulted,  Lord  Fitz- 
allan's  trouble  might  have  been  spared ;  or  your 
own  penetration  should  have  told  you  that  I 
would  receive  nothing  at  your  hands  but  what 
I  might  claim  as  right." 

"  Surely  this  is  ungracious !  I  have  heard 
you  express  a  wish  to  carve  out  your  own  for- 
tune :  and  whatever  opinion  you  may  hold  of 
me,  my  father  has  always  sought  your  good." 

"  We  will  hope,  in  charity,  he  did,  when  he 
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lured  me  to  the  gaming  table,  and  gave  your 
knowledge  or  imagination  room  to  declare  me 
a  professed  gambler,  and  participator  in  some 
discreditable  broil." 

"  You  amaze  me  !     I  do  not  understand." 

"  If  I  read  your  looks  rightly  you  can  guess;  but 
it  matters  not.  Tell  your  father,  if  he  meant  me 
well,  I  thank  him,  but  can  take  nothing  at  his 
hands ;  if  he  meant  me  ill,  that  I  forgive  him. 
To  you  I  owe  no  thanks,  for  your  own  heart 
will  say  I  have  received  no  courtesy  without  a 
view.  Within  an  hour  I  shall  have  left  your 
house  for  ever.     Good  morning  ! " 

For  an  instant  De  Roos  looked  thunder- 
struck; then  his  part  was  taken,  and  before 
the  other  could  reach  the  door,  he  sprung  for- 
ward, and  stayed  his  departure,  speaking  in  a 
kind  tone  :  "  Come,  come,  Elliott !  you  must 
not  leave  me  thus.     Listen  to  me." 

"  I  ha\e  already  stayed  too  long,  for  you 
know  I  am  not  the  minion  you  have  called  me." 

"  I  have  called  you  !  What  further  accusa- 
tion ?  But  you  are  determined  to  misconstrue 
every  kindness.  The  cadetship  must  not  be 
rejected  without  a  thought.  My  father  will  re- 
quire no  gratitude,  and  you  may  still  hate  me 
as  much  as  ever." 

There  was  a  frankness,  almost  a  kindness,  in 
this    proposition,    that,   had    the    young   men 
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known  less  of  each  other,  might  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  Elliott's  opinions,  once  formed  on 
what  he  thought  sufficient  grounds,  were  im- 
moveable. 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  he  said  coldly.  "  Let  me 
pass ! " 

"  At  least  tell  us  of  your  future  plans,  and 
we  may  serve  you  yet." 

"  Why  play  the  hypocrite  to  me  ?  Had  you 
become  the  noblest  and  the  best,  you  could  not 
love  me,  knowing  what  I  know.  Have  done 
with  the  mockery,  then.  If  I  feared,  as  I  de- 
spise you,  I  would  not  say  if  I  passed  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  will 
tell  you.  Mr.  Stanton's  paper  shall  be  placed 
in  other  hands ;  and  if  mortal  means  can  win 
the  knowledge,  I  will  learn  with  whom  I  can 
claim  kindred  :  till  then  I  leave  not  England." 

Indignant  at  the  pretended  kindness,  these 
words  were  uttered  with  some  warmth;  and 
the  heightened  colour  and  quivering  lip  of  De 
Roos  showed  him  not  many  removes  from  a 
passion. 

"  Of  course  you  can  place  the  paper  where 
you  please ;  the  result  must  be  the  same.  But 
it  seems  something  inconsistent  with  your 
proud  spirit  to  force  yourself  on  relations  who 
have  thrown  you  off.     How   are  the   mighty 
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fallen !  who  would  carve  a  path  to  wealth  and 
fame." 

Elliott's  indignation  rose  high  at  this  unfeel- 
ing sneer. 

"  I  force  myself  on  none ;  but  I  will  be 
known  to  the  world  and  to  myself  as  what  I 
am,  and  not  endure  the  bye-word  you  have 
given  me,  of  6  nameless  minion.'  " 

"  And  what  if  you  prove  yourself  the  beg- 
gared descendant  of  heroes  ?  Would  you  play 
knight  errant  ?  or  become  court  dependant,  and 
ruffle  it  on  a  pension  ? " 

"  I  would  tread  the  steps  of  my  noble  ances- 
tors, and  our  paths  would  scarcely  cross." 

De  Roos  bit  his  lip,  till  the  blood  sprang 
beneath  the  pressure ;  then,  after  a  short  pause, 
he  continued  his  taunting  sneers  : 

"  What !  marry  an  heiress,  and  owe  all  to 
her  love  and  favour  !     Sublime  self-denial ! " 

Elliott  started,  changed  colour,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment looked  on  the  ground,  whilst  the  other 
almost  shouted  at  his  triumph. 

"  Ha  !  have  I  read  you  ?  Well,  this  is  true 
nobility,  and  'All  for  Love'  indeed!"  Then 
checking  himself,  he  continued  more  calmly, 
"  But  how  will  you  seek  this  knowledge  ?  Will 
you  advertise  for  the  next  of  kin  ? " 

"  Be  silent ! "  interrupted  Elliott  in  a  com- 
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manding  tone  ;  "  and  thank  my  forbearance 
that  you  still  hold  place  among  the  honourable. 
If  any  act  of  yours  could  flatter,  it  would  be 
your  daring  to  use  these  taunts  to  me,  when 
one  word  of  mine  could  sink  you  to  the  dust. 
Yet  you  judge  rightly;  I  reveal  nothing  for  re- 
venge. But  beware  !  if  I  had  proof  of  half  only 
of  what  I  suspect,  the  world  should  see  you  as 
you  are.  Enough !  I  have  a  clue,  and  shall 
pursue  it." 

"  A  clue  ! "  and  the  other  started.  With  dif- 
ficulty had  he  restrained  his  passion  from  vent- 
ing itself  in  speech  or  acts  during  Elliott's 
warning,  even  at  the  time  his  heart  owned  the 
truth,  and  half  trembled  at  his  own  temerity ; 
but  he  had  restrained  himself,  though  his  cheek 
grew  pale  with  suppressed  rage,  his  lips  be- 
came livid,  and  his  hands  clenched.  These 
signs  of  fury  were  dismissed,  and  he  again 
spoke  with  comparative  calmness. 

"  You  have  a  clue  !  That  is  strange  !  I  thought 
all  inquiries  had  proved  useless  ?  " 

"  Others  might  not  have  the  same  deep  in- 
terest in  unravelling  the  mystery." 

Here  a  strange  equivocal  expression  passed 
over  the  features  of  De  Roos. 

"  Stand  back!"  continued  Elliott  angrily, 
"  or  I  will  force  a  passage." 

"  If  I  have  prevented  your  departure,  it  has 
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been  in  kindness  :  for  your  own  sake,  leave  the 
mystery  unravelled." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  and  whence  this  sudden 
calmness  ? " 

"  Go  !  go  !  in  happy  ignorance  ! "  replied  De 
Roos  with  an  appearance  of  sympathy,  leaving 
him  a  free  passage.     u  Seek  no  further !" 

Elliott  looked  at  him  as  the  wretched  would 
look  into  the  future,  but  he  quailed  not,  blenched 
not.  A  melancholv  misgivins;  came  across  him. 
Why  should  there  be  mystery  where  there  was 
no  shame  ?  And  yet  his  mother  ! — his  own 
high  feelings  ! — it  could  not  be !  Shame  on 
him  for  the  doubt !  and  he  spoke  in  a  deter- 
mined tone  that  admitted  of  no  denial. 

"  Seek  further  I  will,  whether  my  knowledge 
be  for  good  or  evil.  If  you  know  aught,  speak 
instantly ;  but  let  it  be  truth,  for  I  will  sift  it 
even  to  the  shadow  of  a  thought." 

"  Ask  me  not,  in  kindness  !  I  bid  you  ask 
no  more  !  " 

"  In  kindness  !  When  felt  the  tiger  pity  ? 
Speak  out !  you  could  know  no  higher  triumph 
than  to  crush  me  !  " 

"  Be  it  so,  then  !  "  exclaimed  De  Roos,  yield- 
ing to  his  fury,  and  glaring  fearfully  on  his 
questioner.  fc  Let  the  misery  rest  on  vour 
own  head  !     Down  with  your  own  high  hopes  ! 
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down  with  yours  plendid  dreams  !  Crawl  on  the 
earth,  the  reptile  that  you  are  !  To  speak  de- 
corously of  what  is  not  decorous/'  and  his  lips 
were  writhed  into  a  mocking  sneer ;  a  your 
mother  was  no  better  than  she  should  be ! — 
your  father  too  wise  to  make  her  a  wife  ! — 
and  you  are — shall  I  say  what  you  are  ?  " 

"Villain!  'tis  false!" 

"  'Tis  true  !     I  can  bring  proof." 

Elliott's  bitter  agony  must  have  moved  any 
but  De  Roos.  He  tottered,  and  would  have 
fallen  but  for  the  wall ;  his  tall  frame  trembled 
in  every  limb ;  all  tinge  of  colour  left  his  cheeks 
and  lips ;  his  hands  hung  down  by  his  side ; 
his  eyes  glared  wildly,  but  without  seeing ;  and 
the  cold  dew  stood  on  his  forehead.  It  is  pos- 
sible at  that  moment  even  De  Roos  felt  pity, 
certainly  his  look  of  triumph  was  gone,  and  he 
offered  him  a  glass  of  water. 

"  No !  no !  "  said  Elliott,  in  a  hollow  tone, 
putting  it  away ;  "  nothing  from  you  but  the 
truth.  Nor  shall  you  have  cause  to  triumph  in 
my  weakness." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  was 
silent  for  some  time.  De  Roos  sat  opposite, 
and  watched  him  narrowly ;  but  the  face  was 
hid,  and  only  the  trembling  limbs  and  convul- 
sive heaving  of  the  chest  told  the  fearful  agony 
of  that  noble  heart.     These  ceased,  the  hands 
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were  removed,  and  advancing  a  few  steps,  and 
confronting  De  Roos,  he  spoke  in  a  steady  but 
hollow  tone,  so  stern  as  to  forbid  further  delay ; 
whilst  to  look  upon  him  you  might  have 
deemed  him  from  the  tomb,  and  that  no  tint 
of  life  should  again  tinge  that  cheek,  no  smile 
wreathe  that  lip.  "  Show  me  the  proof !  and, 
for  your  own  sake,  let  it  be  clearer  than  day." 

De  Roos  rose,  unlocked  a  desk,  and  handed 
him  a  pacquet,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  I  trust 
to  your  honour  to  return  it."  Elliott  took  the 
paper  with  a  steady  hand,  for  his  heart  was 
nerved  to  bear;  but  before  he  opened  it  he 
asked, 

"  Who  was  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Cecil  Elliott." 

"  Who  my  father  ?  " 

"  Grahame  De  Roos,  late  Lord  of  Fitzallan." 

Elliott  started,  and  the  cousins  glared  fiercely 
at  each  other  for  some  moments. 

"  This  will  require  double  proof !  " 

"  It  shall  have  treble." 

He  opened  the  pacquet ;  the  first  paper  that 
met  his  view  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Cecil 
Elliott  alone,  as  if  the  writer  knew  not  what  to 
call  her,  and  signed  "Fitzallan."  In  it  his  Lord- 
ship plainly  told  the  lady  she  was  not  his  wife  ; 
that  a  dependant  had  personated  the  clergy- 
man, and  that  her  child  had  no  right  to  any 
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name  but  hers.  He  then  proceeded  to  assure 
her  of  his  continued  affection ;  to  express  his 
regret  that  indispensable  business  still  delayed 
his  return ;  to  ask  her  forgiveness  for  the  de- 
ception; to  bid  her  keep  up  her  spirits,  and 
look  for  the  hapinness  of  herself  and  child  in 
his  unfading  attachment.  Every  line  proved, 
man  had  been  the  deceiver,  woman  the  deceived, 

"  Cold  blooded  villain ! "  burst  from  the  lips 
of  the  reader,  ere  he  remembered  the  selfish 
deluder  had  been  his  father.  "  My  mother 
was  spotless ! "  and  the  son  spoke  in  mingled 
pity  and  triumph. 

"  Her  child  may  say  so;  but  the  world  is  a 
harsh  judge." 

Cf  Fiend  !  do  you  dare  ? "  then  checking  him- 
self he  opened  the  second  paper,  and  read  as 
follows : 

a  TO    LORD    FITZALLAN. 

"  Grahame,  I  will  not  upbraid  you.  I  cannot, 
for  my  heart  is  too  full  to  speak.  True,  I  was 
an  orphan,  a  poor  dependant,  but  my  fame  was 
unsullied,  my  heart  at  peace.  What  am  I  now  ? 
The  finger  of  Scorn  may  point  I  the  tongue  of 
Malice  may  say, — she  is  a  mother,  and  no  wife  I 
But,  Grahame,  I  am  your  wife  in  the  eye  of 
heaven,  if  not  of  man.  I  was  not  thrust  in 
your  way,  you  sought  me  out;  when  others 
chided,   you   soothed;    when  others  frowned, 
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you  smiled;  when  my  heart  was  well  nigh 
breaking  with  its  agony,  you  won  it  back  to 
life  and  hope.  You  offered  a  happy  home  ;  you 
promised  the  love  of  a  heart  you  had  taught  me 
to  believe  devoted  to  me  alone.  Did  I  seek  this  ? 
Did  I  not  bid  you  take  a  more  fitting  bride  ?  one 
with  rank,  and  wealth,  and  powerful  friends  ? 
Every  eye  brightened  at  your  approach,  every 
lip  uttered  your  praise,  and  how  should  I  mis- 
trust you?  Wretched  and  simple  as  I  was, 
you  dared  not  breathe  one  doubtful  word ;  and 
your  reasons  for  a  private  union  might  have 
deceived  one  skilful  in  deception.  You  have 
made  me  a  guilty  thing,  yet  bid  me  linger  and 
expect  your  presence ;  and  then  you  tell  me 
'  that  you  love  me  still.'  Love  !  you  never 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  I  would 
not  upbraid  you,  not  for  my  own  wrongs  at  least, 
though  you  have  blighted  every  earthly  hope. 
It  is  your  hand  which  strikes  the  blow,  but  a 
higher  Power  permits,  and  I  would  bow.  Yes, 
Grahame,  I  loved  you  more  than  mortal  should 
be  loved,  and  dare  not  murmur  that  my  earthly 
idol  has  been  shown  but  dust.  But  my  child  ! 
my  poor  child  !  what  has  he  done,  that  his 
fair  young  brow  should  bear  the  brand  of 
shame,  even  from  his  birth  ?  I  forgive  you 
all  my  wrongs,  all  the  agony  of  the  last  few 
days,  all  my  future  years  of  shame  and  mi- 
G2 
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sery ;  nay,  I  could  love  you  still :  but  when  I 
look  upon  my  child,  doomed  by  your  treachery 
to  shame,  the  mother's  heart  could  almost  hate. 
Why  did  you   not  help  to  crush  me  in   my 
orphan  state  ?     Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
before  our  child  was  born,  and  he  had  never 
seen  a  cruel  world  ?    This,  this  would  have  been 
mercy  :  but  now  there  is  a  tie  to  life,  even  in 
the  shame  and  misery  of  this  poor  babe.     If  I 
should  sink  beneath  the  stroke,  whom  has  he 
in  the  world  to  love  him  ?     You  talk  of  our 
meeting ;  we  meet   no  more  on  earth ;  but  on 
a  dying  bed  you  have  writhed  the  heart  that 
clung  to  you  for  life;    you  have  branded  two 
with  infamy,  who  should  have  been  dearer  than 
life;  and  yet,  Grahame,  with  all  this,  I  love  you 
still, — not  with  such  love  that  should  tempt  me 
to  linger  at  your  side  a  shamed  and  shameless 
thing;  but  with  such  love  as  seeks  to  ensure 
our  meeting  in  another  state.     The  world  may 
commend  you  still;    heed  not  its  commenda- 
tions;   the  breaking  heart  of  your  wife,  the 
future  misery  of  your  child,  your  guilt  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  will  rise  in  judgment  against 
you.     Think  of  this  ere  too  late !     Seek  me 
not,  it  is  all  I  ask;  spare  me,  Grahame,  and 
hear  the  truth.     I  dare  not  meet  you  again.     I 
would  have  gone  before  :  but  I  have  been  ill, 
very  ill,  delirious,  they  say;  and  even  now  my 
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head  is  throbbing  wildly,  and  burning  tears 
blister  the  paper.  If  my  words  seem  harsh, 
forgive  me,  and  doubt  not  that  your  child  shall 
learn  to  love  you.  Farewell !  that  every  bles- 
sing may  be  yours,  is  the  prayer  of  the  wronged, 
but  forgiving,  Cecil  Elliott." 

What  were,  what  must  have  been  Elliott's 
feelings  on  the  perusal  of  such  a  letter  ?  written 
by  a  mother,  whose  memory  lingered  in  his 
heart  as  the  sun's  last  ray  to  him  who  dies  at 
dawn ;  but  a  cold  unfriendly  eye  was  on  him, 
and  without  comment,  he  opened  the  remaining 
paper.  It  bore  the  same  signature  and  ad- 
dress, but  the  writing,  instead  of  the  wild  en- 
ergy in  expression,  and  abrupt  and  decisive 
strokes  in  form,  gave  evident  signs  of  a  waning 
strength  and  a  declining  mind ;  though  ever  and 
anon,  a  something  of  the  former  soul  was 
visible. 

"  TO    LORD    FITZALLAN. 

"  More  than  three  years  since,  I  wrote  that 
we  must  meet  no  more  but  on  a  dying  bed. 
The  hour  of  our  meeting  is  nigh ;  come  to  me, 
for  the  sake  of  our  child,  though  its  wretched 
mother  is  no  longer  loved.  I  have  tried  to  live 
for  his  sake  ;  but  the  body  can  no  longer  bear 
the  spirit's  strife,  and  I  have  none  to  leave  my 
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child  to  but  to  you.  Grahame,  it  is  a  sacred 
trust.  The  past  may  be  forgiven ;  that  it  has 
been,  is  my  prayer ;  but  for  the  future,  woe ! 
woe  to  you,  Grahame,  if  your  child  should  rise 
against  you  at  the  Judgment  Day.  Your  name 
has  never  reached  me  in  my  solitude,  and  I 
know  not  if  you  grieved  or  joyed  in  my  ab 
sence.  I  know  not  if  time  and  thought,  and 
Heaven's  grace  have  changed  your  heart :  but 
listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  the  dying.  The 
sins  of  the  past,  and  the  future,  will  rest  on 
your  head,  if  our  child  tread  the  paths  of  the 
wicked.  Come  !  and  take  him  from  my  hands ! 
come  and  receive  one  last  embrace  !  I  would 
die  in  your  arms.  Come,  Grahame,  come  !  for 
life  is  waning  fast,  and  the  spirit  lingers  but  for 
you.  In  death,  as  in  life,  your's  and'your's 
only,  Cecil  Elliott." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  for  such  a  mother ! "  burst 
from  his  lips  ;  but  he  looked  not  round,  and 
saw  not  De  Roos's  smile  of  derision.  It  was 
many  minutes  ere  he  again  advanced  to  his 
cousin ;  and,  when  he  did,  the  same  stern  man- 
ner, the  same  proud  resolve  to  bear,  was  visible, 
softened — a  very  little  softened — by  the  perusal 
of  these  letters,  which  confirming  as  they  did 
his  shame,  yet  brought  some  relief,  as  proving 
his  mother  worthy  of  his  love. 
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"  Have  you  further  proof,  Mr.  De  Roos  r " 
he  asked,  in  the  same  stern  tone  as  before. 
"How  is  it  certain  I  am  the  child  men- 
tioned ? " 

"  I  think  you  do  not  doubt  it ;  but  I  have 
proofs  for  every  thing.  Lend  me  that  locket 
round  your  neck." 

Elliott  drew  it  from  his  bosom,  but  still  held 
the  chain — the  last  relic  of  a  mother  now 
doubly  dear ! — he  could  ill-brook  to  see  it  in 
his  hands.  De  Roos  touched  a  secret  spring, 
and  gave  to  view  the  features  of  the  late  Lord 
Fitzallan.  In  the  inside  was  traced  "  Grahame 
De  Roos,  to  his  own  Cecil  Elliott." 

The  son  looked  at  it  a  moment,  whilst  a 
sterner  expression  came  over  his  face. 

"  Who  was  present  at  the  ceremony  ? " 

De  Roos  hesitated  a  moment,  and  said  in  a 
kinder  tone :  "  My  valet  was  present,  but 
why  increase  your  pain,  by  the  presence  of  a 
menial  ? " 

"  I  have  not  shrunk  yet ;  let  him  appear." 

"As  you  please  !"  replied  the  other,  with  a 
return  of  his  mockery :  "  you  shall  hear  every 
thing.     I  will  call  him." 

"  No ;  ring  for  him." 

"  What,  do  you  dare  suspect  ? "  he  asked  in 
wrath,  then  added  with  a  sneer:  "but  losers 
must  be  humoured." 
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There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  man's 
appearance,  except  that  he  never  willingly  met 
a  look ;  but  he  had  been  uniformly  civil  and 
attentive  to  Elliott.  As  he  entered  the  room, 
he  was  surprised  at  the  looks  of  his  summoner, 
and  then  with  downcast  eyes  awaited  his 
orders. 

"  Gilbert ! "  said  De  Roos,  in  rather  an  em- 
phatical  tone :  "  you  will  make  Mr.  Elliott 
understand  his  mother  had  no  right  to  the 
name  of  Fitzallan." 

"  Gilbert,  you  will  tell  the  truth ! "  said 
Elliott,  sternly.  "  If  I  but  imagine  a  falsehood, 
the  Courts  of  my  country  shall  decide  :  now 
answer,  and  be  brief.  Was  Cecil  Elliott  the 
wife  of  the  late  Lord  Fitzallan  ? " 

The  man  hesitated,  seemed  distressed,  and 
looked  towards  De  Roos. 

"  Speak  1  cannot  you  ? "  said  that  gentleman, 
"  and  tell  her  son  she  was  not :  since  he  will 
learn  unpleasant  truths." 

The  man  seemed  to  shrink  at  the  tone,  or 
the  look  which  accompanied  it,  and  Elliott  again 
spoke  sternly. 

"  No  interruption  !  or  I  question  the  man  in 
private/' 

De  Roos  shrugged  his  shoulders,  indulged  in 
a  sneering  laugh,  and  made  no  reply ;  but  sat 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Gilbert. 
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"  Again,  I  ask  you,  was  Cecil  Elliott  the  wife 
of  Lord  Fitzallan  ? "  and  he  watched  the  man 
steadily  and  earnestly. 

"  The  service  was  read ;  but  a  man  was  hired 
to  act  as  a  clergyman,  who  was  not  one,"  an- 
swered the  man  in  a  perfectly  steady  voice, 
though  without  looking  up. 

It  seemed  as  if  Elliott  had  hitherto  indulged 
some  hope,  which  this  answer  destroyed,  for  he 
was  silent  a  few  moments,  and  his  lips  became 
more  livid. 

"  Were  you  present  at  the  ceremony?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  By  whom  was  the  man  hired  t " 

"  By  me,  sir." 

"  Villain  !  What  doom  can  you  expect  for 
betraying  innocence  ?  The  curse  of  a  broken 
heart  will  be  upon  you,  the  orphan  and  her 
child  will  plead  against  you." 

The  man  trembled,  turned  pale,  and  looked 
at  De  Roos. 

"  If  you  expect  me  to  be  silent,  Elliott,  you 
must  control  your  passion,  or  you  will  frighten 
the  poor  man  to  death  :  he  is  trembling  at  your 
mother's  ghost  already.  And  remember  who 
contrived  the  plan." 

"Who?" 

"  Your  own  father,  sir.  I  did  what  he  told 
me!" 

G  5 
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Elliott   shuddered,   looked   down,   then   re- 
sumed the  examination  more  calmly. 

"  You  hired  a  man,  who  was  not  a  clergy- 
man, and  saw  him  perform  the  ceremony  ? " 

"  My  lord  desired  me  to  do  so,  sir ;  and  I 
was  pre  sent/ ' 

"  Is  the  man  living  or  dead  ? " 
"  Dead,  sir." 
"  Was  there  a  child?" 
"Yourself,  sir!" 

Elliott  seemed  to  shrink  at  this  answer,  but 
continued. 

"  Was  there  no  other  witness  ? " 
"  Yes,  sir,  Janet  Douglas  ;  but  she  is  dead." 
"  The  name  is  Scotch.    Did  my  mother  live 
there  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  De  Roos,  with  a  sneer ;  "  but 
my  uncle  crossed   the   border   ere   the   mock 
ceremony  was  performed." 
"Is  this  true,  Gilbert?" 
"  It  is,  sir." 

"  How  know  you  I  am  Cecil  Elliott's  child  ? " 
"  I  had  you  in  my  arms  soon  after  you  were 
born,  and  know  you  by  a  peculiar  mark  on  your 
left  shoulder,  and  I  placed  you  with  Mr.  Stanton 
by  my  lord's  orders,  after  your  mother's  death, 
sir." 

"  Did  you  see  my  mother  before  her  death?" 
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"No,  sir;  she  was  dead  before  my  lord 
arrived  ? " 

"  Did  he  grieve  much  ?" 

iC  A  great  deal  at  first,  sir ;  but  my  lord  was 
never  sad  long,  and  besides,  he  went  abroad 
after  as  ambassador,  and  did  not  return  for  a 
long  time." 

"  Why  was  I  placed  with  Mr.  Stanton  ?" 

"My  lord  said  he  heard  he  was  a  clever 
man,  and  it  was  better  you  should  be  brought 
up  in  quiet." 

"  Did  Lord  Fitzallan  make  no  provision  for 
me  before  his  death  ? " 

"  My  Lord  destroyed  a  will  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  sir ;  and  never  made  another." 

"  Had  he  made  any  provision  for  me  in  that 
will?" 

"He  told  me  he  had,  sir,  but  did  not  say 
how  much." 

"  You  are  certain  he  made  no  will  after- 
wards." 

a  Certain,  sir ;  he  told  me  so  himself." 

"  Did  he  speak  of  me  on  his  death-bed  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir 5  but  he  was  delirious  at  last,  and 
raved  about  you  and  your  mother,  and  prayed 
you  to  forgive  him  j  and  then,  at  last,  he  said  he 
had  seen  your  mother,  and  she  had  forgiven 
him." 
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"  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  bond  for  three 
thousand  pounds,  to  Mr.  Stanton  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  this  before  ? " 

"  My  lord  and  Mr.  De  Roos  begged  I  never 
would,  sir,  as  it  would  grieve  you." 

Elliott  was  silent :  he  had  asked  these  hur- 
ried questions,  and  every  answer  served  to 
confirm  the  story  of  his  shame.  Of  what  use 
was  further  enquiry?  Even  he  could  not  doubt; 
at  any  rate,  he  felt  he  could  bear  no  more  with 
calmness. 

"  Let  me  have  the  name  of  the  man  who 
performed  the  ceremony,  with  place  and  date, 
ready  within  an  hour.  If  your  tale  be  true,  I 
must  bear  my  misery  as  I  can ;  if  false,  look  to 
it !     You  may  go."  * 

The  man  bowed,  and  withdrew. 

"  Are  there  any  more  letters  or  proofs,  Mr. 
De  Roos?" 

"  None !  I  should  think  these  more  than 
sufficient." 

Elliott  took  no  notice  of  the  sneer. 
"  You  have  heard  my  words  to  Gilbert,  and 
understand,  if  I  can  overturn  your  proofs,  I 
will.  There  need  be  no  show  of  courtesy 
between  us,  and  I  shall  rid  you  of  my  presence 
shortly." 

"Stay!"  said  De  Roos,   "examine  as  you 
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please ;  but  when  satisfied,  let  my  father  have 
the  pleasure  of  assisting  his  nephew.  The 
cadetship  offers  an  honourable  way  to .  inde- 
pendence." 

This  was  said  with  so  much  kindness,  that 
Elliott  was  surprised,  and  fixed  a  penetrating 
look  on  the  proposer.  His  own  suspicions,  or 
a  something  in  the  scrutiny  neutralized  the 
kindness. 

"  I  am  sorry  if  I  wrong  you  in  my  thought, 
that  you  would  have  me  leave  the  kingdom; 
but  it  matters  not.  I  can  receive  nothing  at 
your  hands.  These  letters  shall  be  returned," 
and  without  waiting  a  reply,  he  retired  to  his 
own  room,  double  locking  the  door. 

Two  hours  passed,  and  he  had  not  left  his 
chamber.  Gilbert  was  alarmed,  and  showed 
much  anxiety.  He  approached  the  door  on 
tip-toe — no  sound  reached  his  ear — he  ven- 
tured to  look  through  the  key-hole.  Elliott 
was  seated  opposite,  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand,  with  the  Holy  Book  open  before  him. 
The  man  retired  as  silently  as  he  had  ad  • 
vanced;  there  was  no  cause  longer  for  fear, 
whatever  there  might  be  for  sympathy. 

His  bell  rang  soon  after,  but  Gilbert  was 
particularly  wanted  by  his  master,  and  another 
answered  the  summons. 

"  Let  my  horse  be  saddled,  and  brought  to 
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the  door  directly !  Desire  some  one  to  take 
my  trunks  to  the  village,  to  meet  the  mail; 
and  bid  Gilbert  bring  me  the  paper  I  ordered.'' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  wonder  what  can  be  the  matter!"  said 
the  man  to  his  fellow-servants.  "  Mr.  Elliott 
looks  like  a  ghost  that  is  let  walk,  and  his  voice 
sounds  grave-like." 

The  sun  was  shining  in  all  his  mid-day 
splendour.  Helen  fancied  the  house  oppressive, 
and,  leaving  it,  established  herself  in  a  bower 
shaded  and  bright  with  many  a  clinging  plant. 
A  book  and  her  work  lay  beside  her,  but  she 
made  little  use  of  either,  for  thought  was  too 
busy  to  allow  of  occupation.  One  while  she 
seemed  dreaming  of  the  future;  one  while 
moralizing  on  the  past.  Now  she  phfcked  a 
flower  beside  her,  and  then  she  looked  out  on 
the  stately  trees  around,  her  beautiful  face 
showing,  as  in  a  mirror  of  the  mind,  each 
changing  of  her  mood.  There  were  wood  and 
Avater,  hill  and  dale,  with  glimpses  of  her  child- 
hood's home;  a  paradise  of  beauty  round 
about  her.  The  woods  still  rich  in  their  sum- 
mer verdure,  with  but  here  and  there  a  fading 
lime,  in  its  autumn  beauty,  like  the  first  touch 
of  sorrow  on  a  warm  young  heart,  with  much 
of  brightness,  even  in  its  melancholy.  She 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  her  favourite  bower, 
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looking  forth  over  all  these  beauties;  her 
white  garments  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and 
the  bright  curls  playing  over  her  fair  and 
changing  cheek. 

A  horseman  appeared  on  a  neighbouring 
hill,  his  dark  figure  seen  distinctly  against  the 
clear  blue  sky  behind.  He  paused  a  moment 
for  breathing  or  for  scrutiny,  and  then  dashed 
on  towards  the  maiden's  bower.  She  stepped 
back  and  took  up  the  book,  but  her  hands 
trembled,  and  her  mind  knew  not  the  meaning 
of  the  words  over  which  her  eye  wandered. 
On  came  the  horseman,  unheeding  fence  or 
bar;  then  springing  to  the  ground,  entered 
the  bower  with  a  stately,  though  hurried  step. 
The  intruder  did  not  speak,  and  Helen  did  not 
look  ;  but  she  knew  it  was  Elliott,  and  she  felt 
his  gaze  was  on  her. 

u  Miss  St.  Maur,"  he  said  at  length,  in  a 
deep  hollow  tone,  "  I  am  come  to  say  farewell 
for  ever  !  "  She  started,  turned  deadly  pale, 
and,  alarmed  at  his  words  and  tone,  looked  up, 
forgetting,  as  she  looked,  every  thing  but  the 
agony  depicted  on  his  countenance. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Mr.  Elliott,  you  are  ill ! 
very  ill !  What  can  have  happened  ?  "  and  she 
held  out  one  hand,  whilst  she  clung  to  the 
trellice  with  the  other. 
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There  was  that  in  her  manner,  that  but  a 
few  hours  since  would  have  made  certainty 
brighter  than  hope;  that  very  manner  now 
showed  him  but  the  more  plainly  what  a 
wretch  he  was. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  between  his, 
but  made  no  answer.  The  marble  touch  of 
those  hands  alarmed  her  still  more. 

"  Speak  to  me  !  Tell  me  what  has  been  !  " 
Then,  a  fearful  thought  coming  across  her, 
she  added — "  Mr.  De  Roos !  You  have  not 
hurt  him  ?  " 

"  Do  you  love  him  ? "  inquired  Elliott, 
with  almost  fierce  earnestness. 

"  Oh !  no !  no !  but  I  would  not  that 
you "  and  she  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Fear  not !  no  blood  is  on  my  hand£,  and 
he  is  below  my  anger." 

"  Thank  Heaven!  but  why  do  you  look 
thus ;  you  have  been  thrown !  you  suffer !  " 
she  said,  as  he  gave  her  no  answer.  "  Oh, 
stay  not  here !  Come  to  the  house  !  and  let 
me  send  for  some  one  instantly." 

"  This  to  me !  such  gentle  kindness !  but 
you  do  not  know  the  wretch  before  you.  I 
am  not  ill — not  in  body ;  and  if  the  heart  is 
wrong,  who  cares  for  one  blighted  by  shame  !  " 

"  Blighted   by  shame!    What   mean   you? 
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No  !  no  !  this  cannot  be ;  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying  !  "  and  she  looked  earnestly 
into  his  face. 

"  Oh,  but  for  this  !  I   might  ."     He 

stopped  and  turned  away.  "  You  must  not 
look  upon  me  thus,  or  I  shall  shame  my  man- 
hood; you  must  look  coldly  on  me,  as  the 
world  will  do.  Yes,  the  ringer  of  scorn  will 
point  at  her,  and  I  must  bear  it ! " 

The  memory  of  his  mother's  wrongs  un- 
nerved him,  and  the  flowery  wreaths  bent  and 
crashed  beneath  his  weight. 

Helen's  tears  fell  fast,  though  she  knew  not 
what  he  meant. 

"  Is  this  kind  ?  Is  this  just  ?  Mr.  Elliott, 
you  have  friends  who  prize  you,  who  owe  you 
much,  and  yet  you  despise  their  regard,  and 
will  not  trust  them  with  your  sorrows ! " 

"  Despise ! "  and  he  turned  full  upon  her. 
"  Those  tears,  too !  and  they  fall  for  me !  " 
and,  for  a  moment,  all  the  love,  a  knowledge 
of  whose  power  came  with  its  hopelessness, 
blazed  fully  forth. 

"  If  I  might — ,"  he  began,  as  if  to  himself. 
Helen  drew  back,  trembling  and  blushing  ;  he 
paused,  and  then  continued — "  No  !  no  !  this 
must  not  be  !  innocence  must  never  join  with 
shame.  I  must  not  seek  your  love,  but  I  will 
not  forfeit  your  esteem."     The  expression  of 
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his  features  changed,  and  love  gave  place  to 
honour.  He  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
bent  over  her.  "  I  have  alarmed  you,  Miss 
St.  Maur — forgive  me !  and  bless  you  for 
those  tears !  their  memory  will  lighten  my 
load  of  misery.  I  may  not  linger,  for  each 
moment  would  but  heighten  the  agony  of 
parting,  and  I  might  be  tempted  beyond  the 
power  of  resistance.  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
was  my  presumption.  As  we  stood  together 
by  that  dark  stream,  with  the  deep  wood  around 
us,  and  the  bright  stars  above,  my  spirit  owned 
a  spell  no  mortal  thing  can  burst;  a  tie  that 
death  alone  can  break.  You  had  been  the  star 
of  my  childhood ;  but  what  are  the  feelings  of 
the  boy,  to  the  intensity  and  depth  of  the  pas- 
sion of  man  ? 

"  That  hour  !  but  why  linger  on  its  memory? 
It  was  the  first,  last  blissful  hour  my  lonely 
life  has  known ;  but  the  splendid  meteor  has 
set  in  darkness,  leaving  the  memory  of  its 
brightness  to  fling  its  mockery  over  the  future. 
I  knew  myself  poor  and  unknown ;  but  I  might 
win  riches  and  honour,  and  you  were  not  like 
the  cold  world.  The  visions  of  the  future  gilded 
the  ruggedness  of  the  present.  I  might  have 
known  such  things  could  never  be;  but  who 
ever  loved  and  doubted  ?  Loved  too,  with  the 
deep   passion  of   a  heart  thrown   back  upon 
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itself;  deeper  from  the  very  presumption  of  its 
love — a  principle  of  life — a  love  never  "wasted 
on  another.  Yesternight,  and  never,  but  with 
life,  would  I  have  resigned  my  lofty  hopes ; 
to-day  I  ask  not  even  for  remembrance.  No  ! 
let  me  pass  from  your  memory,  and  be  as  one 
who  has  never  been ;  though  every  tear  is 
worth  a  world,  I  would  not  cause  you  one : 
poverty  you  might  have  remembered,  shame 
you  must  forget !  But  yesternight  I  dreamt  of 
honour  and  renown,  to-day  I  think  but  of 
shame  and  obscurity.  I  must  be  unnoticed 
and  unknown — I  cannot  brook  the  questioning 
of  whom  I  am.  The  mark  of  guilt  is  on  my 
brow  —  the  shadow  of  my  parents'  shame  is 
over  me.  I  had  a  father,  and  I  must  not  bear 
his  name ! — I  had  a  mother,  with  all  of  woman's 
purity,  deceived — deluded — and  yet  I  cannot 
clear  her  fame  !  I  am  the  cousin  of  De  Roos, 
without  the  power  to  repel  his  scorn  —  his 
uncle's  child,  but  not  his  heir.  To  linger  here 
is  but  to  link  you  with  a  name  of  guilt.  For- 
give my  presumption,  despise  me  not  for  my 
daring.  May  hope  be  less  bright  than  reality ; 
the  present  fairer  than  the  past.  May  every 
blessing  be  upon  you  !  Farewell  1  Farewell !" 
He  pressed  the  hands  he  held  to  his  lips, 
gave  one  long  look,  as  if  to  image  every  feature 
on  his  heart,  then  released  his  grasp,  rushed 
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from  the  bower,  sprang  on  his  horse,  and  put 
him  to  his  utmost  speed.  So  wild — so  strange 
— had  been  the  whole  scene — so  sudden  his 
departure — that  Helen  stood  for  some  minutes 
unconscious  of  his  absence.  The  deep  hollow 
sound  of  the  horse's  tramp  aroused  her;  she 
sprang  to  the  entrance  of  the  bower,  every  thing 
was  forgotten  but  his  agony,  and  the  desire  to 
relieve  it.  "  He  is  gone !  "  She  uttered  a 
faint  cry  to  recall  him,  but  he  heard  it  not ;  he 
had  felt  the  danger  of  delay.  A  faintness  came 
over  her,  but  it  weakened  not  the  intensity  of 
suffering ;  she  stood  with  clasped  hands,  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  the  receding  horseman :  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  she  had 
first  seen  him ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he 
turn  for  a  last  look.  She  fancied  he  waved  his 
hand,  her  handkerchief  fluttered  in  the  air ;  he 
lingered  a  moment,  and  then  descended  the 
the  hill  on  the  other  side. 

Had  they  met  for  the  last  time  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  've  caught  a  Tartar  ! 

Bring  her  here  then. 

I  can't ! 

Why  not  ? 

Because  she  won't  come. 


"  Oh,  blame  her  not !     "When  Zephyrs  wake, 
The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake  ; 
When  beams  the  sun  through  April's  shower, 
It  needs  must  bloom  the  violet  flower  ; 
And  love,  howe'er  the  maiden  strive, 
Must  with  reviving  hope  revive." 

Scott. 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  call  upon  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Jones  to  Mrs.  Mahon. 

"  Pray  come  in  then  !  I  have  just  finished 
my  walk;  and  there  are  the  Johnsons,  I  see." 

There  were  the  Johnsons,  and  the  whole 
party  were  soon  seated  in  Mrs.  Mahon's  draw- 
ing-room, and  the  real  state  of  the  weather 
agreed  on,  after  due  differences  and  coinci- 
dences of  opinion  had  been  propounded. 
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Mrs.  Jones  began  to  get  fidgetty. 

"  A  shocking  thing  this  illness  of  poor  Miss 
St.  Maur's  !  Don't  you  think  so  ?  Poor  thing  ! 
and  I  know  Doctor  Musters  has  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  her;  indeed,  I  really  think  her 
friends  ought  to  interfere ;  for  poor  clear  Doctor 
Jones  used  to  say,  neither  calomel  nor  bark 
■would  cure  love." 

"  La,  Mrs.  Jones  !  what  do  you  mean  by 
love  ? "  inquired  Mrs.  Johnson,  "  I  thought  it 
was  a  cold  she  had  caught  the  night  she  fell  into 
the  water  !  And  I  am  sure  I  can't  think  how  it 
can  be  love,  when  we  all  know  she  might  have 
any  body  she  liked." 

"  That  is  going  rather  too  far,"  said  her  son, 
craning  up,  "  she  is  rather  a  fine  girl,  certainly, 
and  has  a  large  fortune — more  even  than  the 
ten  thousand  a-year  people  speak  of — but  then 
she  may  not  suit  every  man's  taste.  I  should 
like  a  wife  with  a  little  more  spirit,  and  more 
style,  and  dash ;  and  I  think  she  demeaned  her- 
self by  paying  so  much  attention  to  that  Elliott." 

"  It  might  seem  strange  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  how  things  are ;  but  to  those  that 
do,  it  is  very  natural,"  and  Mrs.  Jones  looked, 

"  Big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ? "  cried  two  or  three 
at  once. 
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u  La,  don't  you  know  r  Well,  I  thought 
even-  one  must  have  known  by  this  time.  I 
went  away  the  very  day  it  happened,  and  only 
came  back  yesterday,  so  I  made  sure  every 
body  knew  she  was  dying  for  love  of  Mr.  De 
Roos,  and  fear  of  Mr.  Elliott/' 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,  Mrs.  Jones,  Caro- 
line has  been  with  Miss  St.  Maur  ever  since 
her  illness,"  remarked  Mrs.  Mahon,  who  having 
set  her  mind  on  De  Roos  as  a  son-in-law, 
never  quietly  allowed  him  to  be  awarded  to 
another. 

"  Miss  St.  Maur  may  not  choose  to  tell,  but 
I  know  what  I  am  saying,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  Pray  tell  us  ? "  and  the  lady,  wishing 
nothing  better,  began  — 

u  You  all  know  how  Miss  St.  Maur  nearly 
killed  herself  to  save  Mr.  De  Roos,  and  when 
they  all  came  up  she  was  kneeling  by  him,  and 
he  kissing  her  hands,  over  and  over  again. 
Well !  she  would  come  down  in  the  evening, 
only  to  see  him,  and  all  thought  it  a  settled 
thing,  and  he  as  much  as  told  his  servants  it 
was,  and  he  went  over  the  next  morning  very 
early,  and  in  at  a  side  door,  and  it  was  all 
settled;  for  I  was  out  walking,  and  saw  her 
come  to  the  door  to  wish  him  good-bye,  and 
it  seemed  a  very  tender  leave-taking  indeed. 
Well !  when  Mr.  De  Roos  got  home,  he  told 
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Mr.  Elliott^  who  is  a  furious  man  when  in  a 
passion,  and  he  said  he  would  have  her  himself, 
and  swore  a  terrible  oath  that  if  he  married 
Miss  St.  Maur,  he  would  shoot  her  through  the 
heart ;  and  he  ordered  his  horse  directly,  and 
rode  off  like  a  madman  to  Hurlestone,  and 
there  he  found  the  young  lady  sitting  in  an 
arbour.  So  he  made  her  an  offer,  and  when 
she  would  not  have  him,  because  it  comes  out 
he  is  the  natural  son  of  a  butcher,  he  flew  into 
a  great  passion,  and  took  hold  of  her  hands, 
and  vowed  if  she  married  Mr.  De  Roos  he 
would  kill  them  both;  and  then  he  would  have 
put  her  on  his  horse  and  carried  her  away,  but 
she  screamed ;  and  so  he  let  her  go,  and  rode 
away,  making  her  take  an  oath,  down  on  her 
knees,  she  would  not  tell  any  one ;  and  soon 
after,  she  was  found  half  dead  with  fright,  lying 
on  the  grass,  and  you  know  how  ill  she  has 
been  ever  since." 

The  whole  party  looked  as  amazed,  and 
uttered  as  many  exclamations,  as  the  relator 
could  have  desired. 

"  We  never  heard  Mr.  Elliott  had  seen  her 
before  he  went  away.     Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  I  saw  it  myself ;  there  is  a  window  in  one 
of  my  garrets  that  fronts  that  way,  and  I  look 
out  of  it  sometimes  for  the  view,  and  saw  what 
I  have  told  you  myself,  and  I  am  sure  I  pity 
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the  poor  thing,  and  think  some  one  should 
interfere." 

"  So  I  think,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Mahon, 
who  had  entered  the  room  with  some  others  in 
time  to  hear  the  last  part  of  the  conversation, 
"  I  will  set  about  directly.  You  are  quite  sure 
this  is  all  true  ?  " 

a  To  be  sure  it  is  !  Do  you  think  I  would 
say  any  thing  that  was  not  ?  Pray  don't  bring 
my  name  in  question,  though ;  but  I  will  answer 
for  it,  as  I  am  a  living  woman,  that  Miss  St. 
Maur  is  dying  for  love  of  Mr.  De  Roos,  only 
Mr.  Elliott  won't  let  her  have  him." 

"  Then  your  life  is  forfeited,  Mrs.  Jones,  for 
your  tale  is  a  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end." 

All  started  and  turned  to  see  from  whence 
and  from  whom  this  energetic  denial  had  pro- 
ceeded; and,  to  the  dismay  of  all,  there  stood 
Miss  St.  Maur  herself,  just  emerged  from  be- 
hind a  large  screen.  This  was  her  first  visit 
since  her  illness,  and  she  had  been  reclining 
on  a  sofa,  whilst  Caroline  went  to  the  nursery. 
Surprise,  sorrow,  and  the  langour  of  illness 
had  kept  her  silent  for  the  first  few  minutes. 
The  tale,  distant  as  it  was  from  the  truth,  had 
brought  the  past  before  her  in  all  its  bitterness ; 
but  whatever  the  pain,  she  felt  Elliott  must  be 
cleared,  and  that  instantly;  and  the  depth  of 
one  feeling  gave  her  the  mastery  over  others. 

VOL.    III.  H 
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Had  she  been  a  ghost,  some  of  the  party  could 
not  have  been  more  alarmed,  nor  was  the  terror 
of  Mrs.  Jones  without  a  cause ;  for  indignation 
had  so  far  conquered  illness,  that  the  flashing 
of  her  dark  eye,  rendered  brighter  by  the 
burning  spot  upon  her  cheek,  and  the  stateli- 
ness  of  her  whole  demeanour,  were  awful  to  an 
inventor  and  retailer  of  scandal.  Before  they 
had  recovered  from  their  surprise  at  her 
presence,  she  continued  her  address  to  Mrs. 
Jones. 

"  Not  contented  with  relating  mischievous 
tales  that  are  doubtful,  you  invent  falsehoods 
sufficient  to  make  you  an  outcast  from  society ; 
and  you  may  even  fear  more  serious  conse- 
quences, should  you  persist  in  such  a  course. 
Mr.  Elliott  could  not  not  have  quarrelled  with 
Mr.  De  Roos,  for  the  reason  you  assert,  since 
Mr.  De  Roos  could  not  have  uttered  such  a 
falsehood,  as  to  say  any  engagement  subsisted 
between  us.  That  Mr.  Elliott  should  call  to 
take  leave  before  his  departure,  was  no  more 
than  common  politeness  demanded,  but  the 
rest  of  your  statement  is  false;  and  even  Mrs. 
Jones  might  blush  at  pretending  to  overhear  a 
conversation  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile !  Mr. 
Elliott  did  not  make  an  offer,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve me  engaged  to  Mr.  De  Roos;  conse- 
quently, could  not  have  been  refused,  or  en- 
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forced  the  oath  as  you  stated ;  and  his  conduct 
has  ever  been  that  of  a  man  of  high  honour  and 
noble  feeling.  I  did  no  more  in  stopping  the 
horse  for  Mr.  De  Roos  than  I  should  have  done 
for  another ;  and  if  he  thinks  otherwise,  the 
blame  must  rest  with  his  own  blindness  and 
vanity;  and  if  he  had  a  tender  leave-taking 
with  any  at  the  side-door  of  Hurlestone,  it 
must  have  been  with  one  of  the  servants,  for  I 
never  saw  him.  As  he  must  have  known  its 
untruth,  I  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  De  Roos 
could  have  been  so  deficient  in  delicacy  and 
honour,  as  to  have  given  his  servants  reason  to 
believe  what  you  report." 

"  Mr.  De  Roos  is  here  to  answer  for  himself, 
to  any  charge  it  may  please  Miss  St.  Maur  to 
bring  against  his  honour  and  delicacy,"  said 
that  gentleman,  advancing  before  her,  and  bow- 
ing with  an  appearance  of  the  same  deep  defe- 
rence he  had  shown  when  last  they  met ;  but 
there  was  that  in  his  eye  that  the  lady  ill 
brooked,  and  her  colour  went  and  came. 

Of  all  people  in  the  world  he  was  the  last 
she  wished  before  her  at  such  a  moment ;  he 
saw  this,  and  his  anticipation  of  triumph  rose 
the  higher.  Mrs.  Jones  did  not  know  whether 
to  consider  his  presence  as  a  diversion  in  her 
favour,  or  a  combination  against  her;  but 
h  2 
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could  she  have  read  Helen's  feelings,  she  would 
have  considered  herself  amply  avenged. 

Our  heroine  was  silent ;  for  indignant  as  she 
was,  she  was  half  afraid  to  show  it.  He  saw 
her  hesitation  and  availed  himself  of  it. 

"  Do  not,  I  entreat,  condemn  me  on  idle 
report/'  he  began,  in  a  soft  and  even  tender 
tone,  though  his  eye  was  still  upon  her.  "  Be- 
lieve me  not  capable  of  a  want  of  honour  or 
delicacy  towards  you,  even  in  the  slightest 
point ;  or  that  I  could  have  warranted  the  idle 
speech  of  others.  There  are  some  subjects  too 
holy  for  the  tongue  to  meddle  with." 

No  one  could  doubt,  from  his  manner  and 
equivocal  speech,  that  he  stood  there  a  favoured 
lover,  bending  with  all  due  grace  and  devotion  to 
a  wayward  and  capricious  mistress.  She'saw  the 
impression  such  conduct  had  made,  and  must 
make,  and  her  lip  quivered  with  anger ;  but  the 
nervousness  of  indisposition  had  weakened  her 
powers,  and  she  was  silent.  He  saw  his  advan- 
tage :  one  bold  step  might  insure  him  victory, 
for  others  had  entered  the  room,  all  evidently 
judging  alike;  and  she  might  be  too  far  en- 
tangled in  the  appearance  of  an  engagement,  to 
know  how  to  draw  back. 

"The  fatigue  of  your  drive  has  been  too 
much  for  you ;  let  me  hand  you  to  your  car- 
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riage,  which  is  in  waiting?"  and  he  offered  his 
arm,  with  a  half  timid,  half  assured  manner, 
well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  impression  he 
desired. 

With  another  his  success  had  been  certain ; 
but,  with  all  his  penetration,  he  knew  not 
Helen  St.  Maur.  With  a  flashing  eye,  that 
shrank  not  even  from  his  insolent  and  warning 
look,  she  drew  back  haughtily. 

"  Mr.  De  Roos,  you  presume — " 

To  advance  on  an  enemy  in  such  a  mood 
was  dangerous,  but  a  skilful  retreat  might  serve 
as  well.  He  kept  his  eye  steadily  upon  her, 
whilst  to  the  view  of  all  others  he  was  submis- 
sion itself. 

a  Pardon  me,  if  I  have  presumed  too  far. 
Your  will  shall  ever  be  my  law ;  and  in  defe- 
rence to  it,  I  resign  the  pleasure  of  handing  you 
to  your  carriage ;"  and  he  bowed  in  a  depre- 
cating manner. 

Every  thing  the  deceiver  said  or  did,  height- 
ened the  impression  he  desired  ;  and  Helen's  in- 
dignation rose  in  proportion,  placing  her  on  the 
very  verge  of  imprudence.  A  quarrel  would 
be  as  dangerous  as  submission ;  lovers'  quarrels 
are  proverbial ;  she  confined  herself,  therefore, 
to  a  haus^htv  tone. 

"  You  pretend  deference  to  my  will  in  words, 
Mr.  De  Roos,  yet,  with  the  art  of  a  practised 
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diplomatist,  defeat  it  in  acts.  I  would  have  you 
show,  in  manner  as  in  speech — in  outward 
seeming  as  in  inward  thought — that  if  you 
have  indulged  presumption  heretofore,  you 
now  renounce  it." 

Her  equal  in  penetration,  his  great  and 
practised  coolness  gave  him  the  advantage,  and 
he  showed  no  other  change  than  a  deeper  sub- 
mission, whilst  his  eye  glanced  a  sterner  threat- 
ening. "  Mould  me  as  you  will.  On  what 
have  I  too  much  presumed  ?  What  charge  do 
you  bring  against  me  ? " 

This  question  required  a  plainer  answer  than 
she  was  inclined  to  give,  and  she  was  silent. 
He  saw,  and  pursued  his  advantage.  "  Let 
me  entreat  you  to  drop  this  subject  at  present ; 
you  look  pale;  another  time  I  will  clear 'myself 
from  every  charge." 

"No,  sir;"  she  replied  with  increased  indig- 
nation ;  "  as  the  insult  is  continued,  it  must  be 
answered  now." 

"  Insult,  Miss  St.  Maur!  Is  it  possible 
you  can  so  misconstrue  my  words  and  actions  ? " 
and  he  looked  all  distressed  and  astonished 
innocence. 

"  I  neither  misconstrue  your  words  nor  your 
actions ;  and  since  you  persist  in  confirming, 
by  your  manner,  the  report  to  which  it  is  be- 
lieved yourself  gave  birth,  but  one  way  remains 
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for  me  to  silence  it.  Your  name  is  erased  from 
my  list  of  visitors." 

This  was  a  desperate  proceeding,  and  one  to 
which  nothing  but  her  high  indignation  at  his 
insolent  look,  and  the  full  conviction  of  his 
purpose,  could  have  urged  her.  She  knew  he 
could  relate  what  none  present  guessed,  and  no 
sooner  were  the  words  uttered,  than  she  half 
repented  of  her  daring ;  but  brook  his  insolence 
she  would  not.  He  seemed  thunderstruck,  but 
he  never  resigned  a  battle  whilst  a  man  could  be 
rallied,  and  no  submission  was  too  great  to 
keep  up  the  acquaintance;  besides,  a  moment's 
consideration  must  show  her  this  was  a  strong 
measure,  not  warranted  by  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  others :  and  by  intimating  this,  he 
might  induce  her  to  retract  it,  and  give  him  a 
triumph. 

"  I  cannot  say  how  you  surprise  and  distress 
me!"  and  he  looked  all  anguish.  "I  might 
appeal  to  all  whether  my  submission  merits 
such  a  sentence ;  but  rather  would  I  refer  the 
matter  to  your  own  noble  nature.  Only  tell 
me  of  what  I  have  been  accused  ?  and  if  I  can- 
not clear  myself,  then  will  I  own  the  sentence 
just.     One  fault  I  own,  I  have  ventured  my 

whole  of  happiness  on   a  perhaps,    too 

daring  hope;  but  as  my  crime  is  shared  by 
half  the  county,  why  am  I  only  to  bear  the 
penalty  ? " 
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She  felt  his  toils  were  closing  round  her,  but 
she  had  nothing  left  but  to  dare  the  worst,  or 
leave  him  victor :  and  her  indignation  bore  her 
through,  though  she  felt  as  he  could  desire, 
the  awkwardness  of  this  public  discussion." 

"  Half  the  county  would  not  thank  you  for 
the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  make,  what  you 
know  to  have  been  an  act  of  common  huma- 
nity, appear  a  flattering  mark  of  favour." 

"  Have  I  alone  misjudged  that  act  of  com- 
mon humanity?"  with  an  emphasis  laid  on 
the  last  words. 

"  A  community  in  error  is  no  plea  of  inno- 
cence, and  ignorance  merits  not  the  same  blame 
as  knowledge.  Your  conduct  has  left  me  no 
alternative  ! " 

She  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion by  retiring,  but  this  ill-suited  his  plans, 
and  he  detained  her. 

"  Pardon  me !  but  now  that  one  charge 
against  me  has  been  publicly  stated,  you  will 
in  justice  allow  me  to  make  my  defence.  To 
do  that  most  effectually,  perhaps  the  best  way 
would  be  to  relate  all  that  passed  when  you  so 
nobly  saved  my  life :  suffering,  as  I  was  at  the 
time,  I  may  have  been  mistaken." 

A  look  which  she  well  understood,  was  fixed 
upon  her  as  he  paused  for  her  answer.  She 
trembled — her  eyes  sank — was  her  bosom's 
secret  to  be  thus  laid  bare  to  the  world  ?     But 
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the  weakness  was  transient,  every  thing  de- 
pended on  her  conduct  now — if  she  shrank, 
she  must  be  his  slave — that  she  would  not  be  : 
— and  if  not  too  much  irritated,  for  his  own 
sake,  he  might  be  silent,  or  cautious ;  he  was 
not  one  to  satiate  malice  whilst  a  hope  of 
benefit  remained.  She  looked  at  him  with  a 
steady  gaze,  and  her  voice  was  calm,  her  air 
more  commanding. 

"  If  you  believe  an  account  of  what  passed 
will  sanction  your  after  presumption,  you  are 
of  course  at  liberty  to  relate  it.  The  having 
forced  me  to  speak  thus  openly  before  so  many, 
has  made  me  no  lenient  judge ;  yet  vour  own 
conscience  must  acquit  me  of  excessive  rigour, 
and  I  am  accustomed  to  act  without  referring 
the  matter  to  others." 

They  stood  for  a  moment  fronting  each  other 
in  silence.  He  tried  the  force  of  another  look, 
for  he  knew  she  could  read  it,  he  even  muttered 
a  low,  "  Beware  ! "  but  she  only  drew  back  with 
a  deeper  flush,  and  a  prouder  look. 

The  contest  was  over :  and  De  Roos  knew 
it.  To  give  a  true  account  would  bring  re- 
venge, but  would  condemn  himself;  to  give  a 
false  one,  would  place  him  beyond  the  pale  of 
forgiveness.  The  chance  yet  remained  of  win- 
ning by  sap,  what  had  been  lost  in  bold  attack. 
Apparent  generosity  and  submission,  by  flat- 
h  5 
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tering  her  vanity,  might  yet  mine  the  citadel. 
He  would  have  wished  some  looks  and  words 
recalled,  but  that  could  not  be,  so  more  art 
must  be  employed;  the  greater  the  difficulty 
the  prouder  the  victory :  and  the  lady  should 
pay  the  penalty  hereafter.  No  half  measure 
would  do. 

He  started,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  a  modulated  groan  escaped  him ;  he  would 
have  had  it  appear,  as  if  some  sudden  grief, 
some  abrupt  agony  had  come  upon  him. 

Never  perhaps  had  a  stranger  scene  been 
exhibited  at  a  morning  visit.  There  had  been 
nothing  common  place;  nothing  according  to 
ordinary  rules ;  it  had  been  almost  as  exciting 
and  breathless  in  the  acting,  as  a  romance  of 
Scott's  or  Cooper's  in  the  reading,  anol  there 
seemed  now  a  chance  of  a  tragic  denouement. 
The  high-toned  indignation  of  the  lady,  and 
the  masterly  submission  of  the  gentlemen, 
had  been  most  delightfully  interesting ;  an  in- 
terest heightened  by  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  both.  The  spectators  had  turned  their 
looks  from  one  to  the  other,  as  either  spoke,  in 
wonder  or  admiration,  and  all  thinking  they 
understood  that  of  which  they  knew  nothing ; 
but  now  there  was  to  be  one  actress  the  less, 
and  one  wondering  spectatress  the  more,  for 
Helen  stood  looking  with  amaze  on  De  Roos's 
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sudden,   and    to    her    inexplicable    change   of 
manner, 

"  Mr.  De  Roos  is  ill  \"  said  some  one,  "see 
how  he  trembles  ! " 

Mr.  Mahon  was  eager  in  his  offers  of  as- 
sistance, but,  as  if  aroused  to  consciousness 
by  his  attentions,  although  declined,  he  un- 
covered his  face,  and  gave  to  view  features 
exhibiting  the  expression  of  overwhelming 
sorrow.  Pity  was  almost  universal,  as  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  a  low  and  faltering  voice, 
he  addressed  our  heroine  : — 

a  I  can  no  longer  complain  of  the  justice 
of  my  sentence,  or  doubt  that  the   fervour  of 
my  hope  clouded   my  judgment.     I  see  now, 
with   the  deepest  anguish,  that,  confused  by 
my  fall,   and  led  on  by  my  wishes,  I  read  in 
your  heroism  a  deeper  interest  than  common 
humanity.    This  you  might  excuse ;  but  what 
can  I    say  for  my  madness   in   believing  you 
capable  of  coquetry !     If  the  sincerest  sorrow 
for  my  presumption — if  the  deepest  contrition 
for  my  late  conduct — can  win  a  pardon  for  my 
offence,  then  may  I  hope,  from  the  very  noble- 
ness of  your  nature,  that  you  will  deign  to 
forget  the  past  ?     Could  my  greatest  enemy  but 
read  my  heart,  he  would  deem  my  punishment 
sufficient." 

He  waited  her  answer  with  the  humble,  but 
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earnest  eagerness  of  one  who  felt  his  doom  for 
good  or  ill  was  pending. 

She  looked  at  him  in  still  greater  amaze  5 
she  scrutinized  lip  and  eye,  cheek  and  brow, 
word  and  tone,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
awaken  doubt.  The  insulting  look  was  gone. 
What  was  she  to  think  ?  Could  he  really  have 
misunderstood  her  wild  exclamation  of  thank- 
fulness, on  finding  Elliott  had  been  in  no 
danger?  And  was  that  look  only  meant  to 
speak  his  triumph,  on  believing  himself  be- 
loved ?  Or  was  he  only  feigning  still  more 
deeply  now?  Never  were  sorrow  and  con- 
trition expressed  with  an  appearance  of  better 
faith ;  if  it  were  acting,  it  was  the  perfection 
of  the  art.  She  was  bewildered,  but  this  was 
no  time  to  deliberate,  for  anxious  eye's  were 
fixed  on  her,  eager  to  learn  how  this  singular 
scene  was  to  terminate ;  nor  was  there  cause 
for  deliberation.  To  receive  his  excuses  with 
the  same  appearance  of  good  faith  with  which 
they  were  offered,  must  prove  to  all  the  fallacy 
of  their  former  suspicions ;  besides,  she  could 
not  but  feel  delighted  at  such  an  unexpected 
conclusion,  and  something  like  gratitude  for 
his  present  conduct,  however  she  might  en- 
tertain a  misgiving  as  to  the  purity  of  his 
motives ;  but  even  if  convinced  he  was  feign- 
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ing,  it  would  be  folly  to  shew  such  a  con- 
viction. 

"  I  were  a  churl  indeed,  Mr.  De  Roos,  not 
to  pardon  the  past,  after  such  an  apology,  and 
so  public  and  open  a  declaration  of  your  hav- 
ing been  mistaken.  I  am  sorry  if  my  words 
conveyed  too  harsh  a  censure,  and  beg  thev 
may  be  forgotten." 

All  considered  this  as  an  unlimited  for- 
giveness and  promise  of  forgetfulness ;  the 
gentleman  appeared  in  raptures,  and  said  and 
did  all  that  was  right;  whilst  the  company 
looked  at  each  other,  and  wondered  how  they 
could  have  been  so  mistaken. 

Helen  almost  immediately  took  her  de- 
parture, escorted  to  her  carriage  by  De  Roos 
and  some  others.  He  stood  looking  after  her, 
revelling  in  the  idea  of  having  so  flattered  her 
vanity  by  this  public  homage,  submission,  and 
confession,  as  to  have  little  cause  to  doubt  his 
final  success;  yet  the  degradation  was  not 
forgotten  :  and  it  has  been  whispered,  he  said 
to  himself,  "  I  shall  hold  myself  in  debt  to 
Mrs.  De  Roos,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  I  write 
'  Uho  payato.'  " 

"  I  fear  you  are  worse,  dear  Helen,"  said 
Caroline,  as  she  remarked  that  her  friend 
leant  back  in  the  carriage. 
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"  No,  dear  Caroline,  only  vexed,  excited, 
and  bewildered/' 

"  The  whole  matter  is  incomprehensible  to 
me,  I  own ;  may  I  ask " 

"  '  Ask  me  no  questions  and  I'll  tell  you  no 
stories/  as  the  school-boys  say.  It  has  been 
predicted  I  should  marry  from  curiosity ;  and 
if  I  were  certain  of  disannulling  the  union  at 
pleasure,  I  might  be  tempted  to  become  Mrs. 
De  Roos  for  one  half  hour,  to  learn  if  he 
feigned  or  not." 

Caroline  was  in  amaze — "  Feign  !  Surely 
you  cannot  doubt  Mr.  De  Roos  ? " 

"  Doubt !  Why  not  ?  It  is  the  height  of 
wisdom  to  doubt  of  every  thing.  As  nurse 
Smith  says — '  There  is  nothing  certain  but 
death  and  the  taxes;'  and  it  is  the  veryacme 
of  the  vulgar  and  the  commonplace,  to  take 
every  thing  for  granted." 

"  I  believe  I  am  very  stupid,"  said  Caroline, 
in  a  tone  of  pique. 

"  I  believe  you  are,"  replied  her  friend,  play- 
fully, kissing  her  cheek;  "  the  truth  is,  if  I 
mistrusted  you  I  should  be  more  open;  but 
I  know  you  are  too  kind  and  too  prudent  to 
do  me  harm,  should  you  chance  to  stumble  on 
a  light  in  the  dark." 

"  A  tempting  reward  for  goodness  !    Beware  ! 
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for  I  shall  henceforth  look  with  fine  eyes,  and 
listen  with  fine  ears  !  " 


Mrs.  Gower  to  Miss  St.  Maur. 

"  Vant  rien,  m        "  Florence. 

"  What    favour    can    you    expect?     There 
have  I  been  worrying  and  tormenting  all  the 
ambassadors,    ordinary  and  extraordinary,  en- 
voys, attaches,  secretaires,  &c.  &c.  &c.  with  all 
the  post-masters  and  post-mistresses  to  boot, 
in  and  about  '  la  belle  Florence,'  for  a  circuit 
of  a  hundred  miles,  with  inquiries  for  a  letter 
from  you,  which  I  vowed  and  protested  must 
have  been  lost  or  mislaid.     After  having  put 
the  whole  embassy  in  commotion,  and  decided 
that  Metternich  must  be  deciphering  treason 
in  its  contents,  the  long-looked-for  has  arrived, 
bringing,  as  most  long-looked-for' s  do,  disap- 
pointment in  its    train.     You   have   been  ill, 
very  ill,  and  had  a  relapse,  and  are  too  languid 
to  write  much,  and  cannot  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  describing  your  fete,  as  you  had  promised ; 
and  then  you  give  me  the  report  of  a  death 
that  has  been,  a  marriage  that  is  to  be,  and, 
with  the  usual  loves  and  remembrances,  sign 
yourself  mine,  most  affectionately.     An  epistle 
without  an  idea !  taken  from  the  polite  letter- 
writer  !     Such  a  composition  as  one  sends  to  a 
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hundredth  cousin,  whom  one  designates  in  one 
heart  as  an  ultra  bore,  but  to  whom  one  feels 
one  ought  to  be  civil,  having  received  at  her 
hands  pigeons  or  partridges,  pickled  salmon, 
or  potted  grouse.  And  has  Helen  St.  Maur 
dared  to  address  such  a  letter  to  Harriet 
Gower  ?  Look  at  me,  for  my  whole  appear- 
ance proclaims  an  i  enormous  storm,'  and  you 
have  no  hope  of  mercy.  Not  one  word  of 
that  epitome  of  elegance,  the  Honourable  Re- 
ginald De  Roos,  whose  character,  with  more 
daring  than  prudence,  you  determined  to  de- 
velope.  Not  one  word  of  your  protege  the 
Northern  Bear,  towards  whom,  I  conclude,  you 
showed  so  much  favour,  because,  as  they  say 
in  the  Noctes,  one  cannot  make  a  pet  of  what 
every  one  else  likes.  Not  one  word  of  your 
perils  '  by  flood  and  by  fire/  and  how  this 
grateful  animal  proved  himself  as  valuable 
a  friend  as  the  White  Bear  of  Hans  of 
Iceland,  by  rescuing  you  and  nurse  from 
the  too  loving  embraces  of  the  fire-fiend  and 
the  water-god.  Not  one  word  of  how  you 
stayed  a  steed  in  full  career  and  how  that 
steed  had  changed  riders ;  and  how  all  the 
world  chose  to  think  one  thing,  whilst  you 
knew  another ;  and  how  one  noble  heart,  even 
in  the  depth  of  its  sudden  agony,  gave  up  the 
only  hope  that  could  brighten  the  future,  and 
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disdained  to  ask  what  a  moment  of  weakness 
might  have  granted,  and  after  pride  repented. 
You  see  we  who  are  connected  with  the  corps 
diplomatique,  know  ever)-  thing.  Why  was  I 
to  hear  of  none  of  this  from  you  ?  I  who  have 
been  your  friend  from  childhood,  and  from 
whom  you  have  professed  a  hundred  times  to 
keep  no  secrets.  I  will  tell  you  two  things 
now ;  and  a  more  marvellous  one  later  in  my 
letter.  No  turning  to  the  end  for  the  precious 
morceau,  if  you  please  !  First  then  :  i  There  's 
a  silence  that  speaks.'  What  a  superb  blush  : 
it  absolutely  tinges  my  paper,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance, with  couleur  de  rose.  Secondly :  I  can 
read  your  feelings  in  the  dashes  to  your  fs, 
and  the  dots  to  your  i's,  and  they  are  at  the 
present  moment  none  of  the  most  enviable. 
You  are  fretting  and  chafing  because  there  are 
thoughts  in  your  heart  which  were  never  there 
before,  and  because  your  will  is  not  quite  as 
omnipotent  as  of  old.  Bah  !  Did  the  little 
blushing  simpleton  imagine  she  was  never  to 
feel  the  doubts  and  anxieties  oVune  certaine pas- 
sione  ?  Submit  quietly  to  your  fate,  as  wiser 
folks  have  done  before — Mrs.  Gowger  for  in- 
stance. Then  you  fancy  a  frown  on  the  brows 
of  those  grim  gentlemen  in  armour,  who  gloom 
your  walls,  and  look  with  a  sigh  on  the  in- 
terminable  genealogical    tree,   unsullied    by  a 
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stain.  In  other  words,  Love  and  Pride  are 
waging  war  pas  en  amis,  mats  a  Voutrance.  Ask 
your  old  ancestor  Sir  Herbert,  who  fought  in 
the  Crusades,  and  figured  as  a  Trouvere,  whether 
he  ever  heard  of  a  knight  saving  a  lady's  life, 
and  not  being  rewarded  with  her  hand ;  or  the 
damsel's  being  punished  for  her  pride  and 
cruelty.     Bethink  you  of  the  Kienast, — 

'  He  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
Has  much  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love.' 

You  may  weave  the  ropes  of  sand,  but  they 
will  not  bind,  for  the  spell  is  not  upon  them. 
You  may  resolve,  and  you  may  do.  The  world 
may  see  a  smiling  lip,  but  the  heart  may  be  a 
waste.  You  are  no  changeling,  and  the  magic 
spell  is  round  you ;  and  why  is  pride  to  make 
your  life  a  wilderness  ?  Love  can  only  be  con- 
quered in  minds  like  yours,  by  duty ;  and  there 
is  no  duty  in  the  case.  There  is  none  to  whom 
the  heiress  of  Hurlestone  owes  deference ;  and 
she  has  wealth  and  birth,  that  assure  her  the 
highest  station  in  society,  weo!  she  with  whom 
she  may.  She  neither  seeks  rank  nor  riches ; 
worth  and  sense  none  can  deny  him;  then 
why  allow  an  unhappy  birth  to  decide  against 
one  of  the  noblest  beings  that  ever  breathed  ? 
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Or  does  she  only  wait  for  fitting  excuse  and 
opportunity  to  repair  ill  fortune  ?  This  would 
be  more  like  the  heroic  nobleness  of  her  cha- 
racter. This  is  rather  a  long  homily,  so,  in 
reward  for  your  patience,  you  shall  hear  my 
pet  piece  of  intelligence;  but  first  order  the 
sal  volatile,  and  desire  the  maid  to  be  in  attend- 
ance. Are  you  prepared  ?  Well  then,  Grahame 
Elliott  is  here — one  of  the  under  secretaries,  or 
whatever  they  are  to  be  called.  Yes,  here ! 
under  my  roof,  at  this  very  moment,  and  as 
you  may  guess,  almost  as  great  a  favourite  with 
me,  my  steady  husband,  and  riotous  children, 
as  some  people  think  he  is  with  some  one  else. 
How  have  you  borne  the  shock  ?  Bravely,  on 
my  word  !  But  banish  that  frown.  Elliott  is 
no  whiner,  and  I  have  learnt  nothing  from  him 
but  what  I  have  wrung  forth  by  sudden  and 
searching  questions,  or  read  in  a  blush,  a  sigh, 
or  a  quivering  Up.  The  account  of  a  friend, 
who  watched  over  him  during  some  days  of 
delirium,  and  my  own  almost  magical  penetra- 
tion, have  placed  me  "  aufond  de  cette  affaire." 
It  would  serve  you  right  to  leave  you  in  wonder 
how  he  came  here,  or  how  I  came  to  patronise 
him ;  but  I  am  too  merciful.  I  should  not  be 
much  surprised  if  you  knew  something  about 
him  when  he  reached  town,  or  had  heard  that 
Mr.  Hopkins  had  found  him  out,  and  shown 
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him  the  world  in  brighter  colours  than  those  in 
which  the  announcement  of  his  birth  had 
painted  it.  But  pass  we  that.  Now  this  Mr. 
Hopkins  is  my  husband's  cousin,  and  a  great 
ally  of  mine.  Hopkins  !  I  hate  the  name,  and 
tried  to  persuade  an  uncle  to  insist  on  his 
changing  it  for  a  fortune  ;  but,  would  you  believe 
it  ?  both  uncle  and  nephew  were  obstinate,  and 
said  something  very  sublime  about  old  family 
names,  like  a  simple  young  friend  of  mine :  — 
so  a  cousin  Hopkins  I  am  doomed  to  have  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter;  unless,  indeed,  some 
new  peers  should  be  wanted.  I  must  intrigue 
to  get  ministers  into  a  dilemma.  Well !  this 
cousin,  who  is  the  next  best  creature  in  the 
world  to  Frederick  Gower  and  Grahame  Elliott 
— see  what  a  pattern  of  a  wife  I  am — had  pro- 
cured him  this  situation  before,  and  now  per- 
suaded him  to  live  in  Florence  rather  than  die 
in  Greece ;  furthermore,  he  furnished  him  with 
all  proper  recommendations,  and  a  letter  to 
me  as  long  as  one  from  a  Miss  in  her  teens  de- 
scribing her  first  sensation,  with  an  account 
of  his  virtues,  his  heroism,  and  his  misfortunes; 
his  knowing  you,  and  some  other  matters,  and 
imploring  my  royal  favour.  I  knew  him  in  an 
instant  from  your  description.  It  was  a  perfect 
picture,  except  that  the  black  patch  is  gone, 
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and  that  he  looks  more  stately  and  melancholy. 
To  be  sure,  he  does  wear  hideous  wigs  !  I  have 
been  trying  to  persuade  Gower  to  speak  to 
him,  but  he  declines :  so  I  suppose  I  must  do 
it  myself,  or  I  think  I  shall  order  one  to  my 
fancy,  and  take  away  his  old  one.  I  verily 
believe,  like  Dominie  Sampson,  he  would  never 
remark  the  change,  so  little  does  he  think  about 
personals  at  present.  There  is  something  in 
your  favourite  Shakspeare  about  "  love,  which 
makes  a  sloven  of  a  man,"  is  there  not  ?  You 
know  I  never  remember  any  nonsense  but  my 
own.  Truly,  the  creature  would  not  be  so  ugly, 
if  he  were  not  so  thin  and  white  and  sad,  and 
did  not  wear  such  villainous  perruque ;  at  least 
so  says  my  little  Helen,  who  throws  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  then  looks  up  in  his  face, 
and  whispers,  6  Do  you  love  Helen  ? '  Why, 
the  man  blushes  like  a  girl ;  and  even  the  child 
is  satisfied  of  his  love  for  Helen,  whilst  I  laugh 
behind  a  screen.  He  is  not  aware  I  know  as 
much  as  I  do,  and  how  I  wish  you  could  see 
his  face,  when  he  speaks  of  you ;  and  listen 
to  his  sighs,  when  he  thinks  no  one  hears  him. 
The  first  is  like  Venice  illuminated,  and  the 
second  like  the  melancholy  hush  of  the  destroy- 
ing storm.  My  woman's  heart  is  quite  won 
over.  To  let  you  into  a  little  secret,  though,  the 
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mother's  heart  was  won  first.  Some  horrid 
wild  horses  might  have  run  over  my  lovely 
little  Helen — your  image,  I  flatter  myself — if 
he  had  not  carried  her  off.  He  seems  to  me 
to  do  nothing  but  save  people.  If  all  his  gal- 
lant deeds  were  recorded  in  a  novel  now,  I 
would  wager  my  wisdom  the  critics  would  say 
it  was  not  natural;  but,  fortunately  for  you, 
no  needy  authoress  knows  your  tale.  He  is  at 
present  staying  with  us,  but  leaves  us  in  a  few 
days,  which,  perhaps,  is  as  well,  for  I  accuse 
Gower  of  being  jealous.  To  be  sure  he  denies 
it,  and  declares  he  likes  him  as  well  as  I  do ; 
but  then,  you  know,  men  will  deny  anything. 
Besides,  he  sees  nothing,  but  absolutely  asked 
me  (  Why  Elliott  looked  so  miserable  ? '  Such  a 
look  of  scorn  I  bestowed  on  his  dulnes's  :  and 
then,  in  his  kindness,  he  introduces  him  to  all 
the  handsomest  signoras.  But  never  fear !  blue 
eyes  against  black  for  once.  We  had  a  superb 
scene  yesterday.  Some  one  defended  a  man 
of  base  birth,  for  winning  by  stratagem  the 
lady  of  his  love.  Such  a  burst  of  indignant 
eloquence  !  such  flashing  of  eyes  ;  such  curling 
of  nostrils ;  it  was  really  awful — quite  sublime ! 
He  said — but  I  should  spoil  it  all.  Sufficient, 
the  whole  room  was  in  amaze,  and  the  defender 
of  the   stratagem   absolutely   aghast.     '  What 
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would  you  have  him  do,  then  ? '  he  stammered 
out  at  last.  '  Live  for  her,  die  for  her,  but 
never  seek  to  win  her.  Real  love  would  never 
strive  to  connect  its  object  with  one  on  whom 
the  breath  of  shame  had  passed.'  Helen,  you 
are  no  woman  if  you  can  withstand  that.  Now 
the  moral  of  my  tale  is  : — Come  over  to  me. 
The  winter  is  cold  and  dull  in  your  foggy 
England;  and  I  will  promise  you  blue  skies 
and  warm  hearts,  with  pictures  and  palaces, 
and  a  thousand  splendid  things  besides.  You 
have  half  promised  me  a  visit  for  a  long  time ; 
so  come,  and  let  me  nurse  you  into  health.  I 
really  want  you  to  see  what  a  good  and  a  happy 
wife  I  am,  and  to  listen  to  a  mother's  praises 
of  her  children.  If  you  fancy  my  letter  savours 
little  of  the  wisdom  of  a  matron,  the  more  rea- 
son you  should  come  and  reprove  me  in  per- 
son ;  and  if  you  think  I  have  said  serious  things 
in  a  light  way,  it  was  because  I  knew  there  was 
serious  matter  enough  in  them  without  the 
weight  of  my  gravity.  This  is  a  thing  in  which 
you  must  judge  for  yourself;  all  I  entreat  is, 
that  you  will  not  throw  away  your  happiness 
for  an  idle  punctilio  ;  and  that  you  will  be  as 
candid  as  of  old.  Though  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
I  am  still  a  friend :  and  despite  hints  and 
advice,  do  not  see  why  I  am  to  give  up  the 
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companions  of  my  childhood,  tell  all  their 
affairs  to  my  husband,  or  bore  them  with 
nursery  details. 

"  Never  you  marry,  Helen.  Here  is  Gower 
scolding  me  for  writing  such  a  letter,  which  he 
persists  in  it  must  be  full  of  scandal  or  abuse  of 
him.  How  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of 
us  all !  He  declares  my  packet  is  already  too 
large  for  the  post;  but  I  have  a  friend  at 
court,  and  know  this  will  reach  you  through  an 
official  channel,  should  it  grow  to  twice  the 
size. 

"  Really,  my  dear,  I  am  horridly  jealous  !  I 
condescended  to  tell  my  domestic  tyrant  that  I 
had  pressed  you  to  come  and  see  me,  and  he 
absolutely  insists  on  my  saying  he  will  meet 
you  in  Paris,  and  conduct  you  hither.  '  There 
is  a  husband  for  you  !  I  will  let  him  have  his 
own  way  for  a  month,  if  I  can  be  so  self-deny- 
ing.  '  I  am  writing  to  Miss  St.  Maur,  Mr. 

Elliott,  have  you  any  message  ? ' The  man 

turned  away  with  such  a  look  of  agony,  that  I 
repented  my  mischief.  He  then  said  in  a  low 
voice,  '  No,  I  thank  you ;  Miss  St.  Maur  knows 
she  has  my  warmest  prayers  for  her  happiness, 
and  I  may  not  ask  to  live  in  her  memory/ 

"  You  will  never  get  well  in  England,  I  am 
sure.     So  come,  come,   come !      So   say  two, 
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and  thinks  one ;  or  would  if  he  knew,  which  he 
does  not,  lest  he  should  fancy  he  ought  to  run 
away.     With  all  due  remembrances, 
Adieu,  dearest  Helen, 
Your  own 

Harriet  Gower. 
"  Now  for  a  woman's  postscript.  Some  one 
has  presented  Elliott  with  ten  thousand  pounds, 
without  a  clue  to  the  donor.  The  dolt  has  not 
an  idea  !  He  an  attache,  here  or  elsewhere  !  I 
can  guess ;  can  you  ?  Shall  I  give  him  a  hint? 
There  is  no  romance  like  real  life." 


"  The  families  seem  deserting  the  county 
strangely,"  remarked  Mrs.  Carleton,  in  her 
usual  grand  style,  to  some  morning  visitors. 
"  I  understand  the  Marstons  go  to  Brighton 
to-morrow,  because  my  lady  fancies  the  sea  air 
will  restore  herself  and  daughter  ;  and  my  lord 
wishes  to  be  near  the  Court.  I  am  sure  it  is  no 
wonder  Lady  Catherine  should  be  ill;  she  has 
scarcely  left  the  sofa  for  weeks,  except  to  go  to 
Hurlestone.  If  people  moved  about  more  in 
the  house,  and  looked  into  requisite  improve- 
ments, I  say  they  would  have  no  occasion  to 
visit  watering  places.  Then  there  is  Miss  St. 
Maur,  she  is  going  to  Florence." 

"  Going  to    Florence  ?      Impossible  !  "    ex- 

VOL.  III.  I 
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claimed  Mr.  De  Roos,  with  an  abruptness  and 
harshness,  at  variance  with  his  usual  suavity. 

"  Impossible  or  not,  Mr.  De  Roos,  I  say  it  is 
so.     I  had  it  from  herself  yesterday." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  meant  to  express 
surprise,  not  doubt ;  of  course  you  are  correct. 
Is  it  on  account  of  her  health  }" 

"  So  she  says ;  and  to  fulfil  a  promise  to  an 
old  friend ;  but  I  say  she  has  looked  much  bet- 
ter for  some  days." 

"  No  great  loss  in  either,"  remarked  Miss 
Carleton ;  "  we  can  do  very  well  without 
them;"  and  she  glanced  towards  De  Roos 
for  acquiescence." 

"  You  cannot  require  either,"  was  the  an- 
swer, with  a  look  readily  interpreted  into  a 
compliment.  * 

"  I  doubt  if  Mr.  De  Roos  approve  of  Miss 
St.  Maur's  visit  to  Florence.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  persuaded  her  to  remain  here,'* 
remarked  some  one  on  his  departure. 

"  I  suspect  he  has  not  as  much  influence  as 
people  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Daniell.  "  I  do 
not  think  she  has  been  very  cordial  with  him 
since  that  scene  at  the  Mahons ;  and  I  know 
she  was  so  indignant  with  Mrs.  Jones,  for 
speaking  such  falsehoods,  that  she  has  never 
admitted  her  since ;  and  has  planted  trees, 
though  at  some  distance,  to  shut  out  the  view 
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from  her  garret  window.  Besides,  I  know 
Mrs.  Mahon  does  not  credit  the  report,  and 
Caroline  is  a  great  deal  with  her." 

"  Mrs.  Mahon  never  allows  any  young  man 
is  going  to  be  married:  she  wants  them  all  for 
her  own  daughters.  I  understand  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  the  heiress  quarrelled  with  Mr. 
De  Roos,  was  because  he  had  introduced,  and 
got  her  to  patronise,  a  natural  son  of  some- 
body's— that  Mr.  Elliott ;  no  one  quite  knows 
his  story:  though  she  chose  to  lay  her  anger  on 
his  presumption,  and  I  think  I  have  this  from 
good  authority,  not  many  removes  from  the 
gentleman  himself.  She  seems  inclined  to  play 
the  coquette  to  perfection;  but,  as  he  is 
always  with  her,  I  conclude  he  knows  what 
he  is  about,  and  denies  but  faintly  when  ral- 
lied. I  heard  him  recommend  a  successor  to 
the  rector  of  Hurlestone,  who  was  reported  to 
have  died  at  Hastings ;  and  when  another  after- 
wards did  the  same,  she  said  she  had  decided 
on  whom  to  bestow  it.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
she  will  not  go  to  Florence  unless  he  accom- 
pany her." 

"  Mr.  Elliott  may  have  been  the  cause  of  her 
displeasure,"  persisted  Mrs.  Daniell,  "but  I 
doubt  her  having  quite  forgiven  him;  for 
though,  as  you  say,  he  is  constantly  with  her, 
it  is  less  at  Hurlestone  than  elsewhere,  and 
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rarely  by  her  invitation.     As  to  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  living,  time  will  show." 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  De  Roos  would  not  be  so 
much  with  Miss '  St.  Maur,  if  she  did  not  ask 
him,"  said  Miss  Carleton,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head ;  "  and  he  as  much  as  told  me  so  himself; 
but  so  great  an  heiress  may  do  anything,  it 
seems.  Not  that  he  is  so  much  there  as  peo- 
ple say,  for  we  see  a  great  deal  of  him." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Kamsin  in  the  desert,  sweeping  o'er, 
And  making  desolate  all  bright  before. 

Even  during  Helen's  illness  the  poor  had  not 
been  forgotten,  and  now  on  the  eve  of  her  de- 
parture for  a  distant  land,  she  was  still  more 
anxious  that  none  should  suffer  during  her  ab- 
sence. To  prevent  this,  she  had  not  only  made 
every  requisite  arrangement  with  her  steward, 
as  in  former  times,  but  in  addition,  she  had 
begged  Miss  Mahon  and  Annie  Grey  to  visit 
her  schools,  and  some  of  her  poorer  favourites 
occasionally.  She  was  returning  from  the  vil- 
lage, where  her  smiles  and  kindness  had  as  ever 
brought  content  and  happiness. 

A  slight  langour  alone  remained  to  tell  of  her 
late  illness,  for  the  spirit's  strife  was  over,  and 
her  eye  was  nearly  as  bright,  and  her  step  as 
buoyant  as  before.  One  little  week,  and  she 
should  be  on  her  road  to  Florence  !  the  thought 
occasioned  a  slight  tremor,  but  the  step  was 
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decided  on,  and  she  said  she  could  not  recede. 
Did  she  wish  it  ?  She  paused  on  her  path  to 
look  around,  and  then,  though  none  were  by, 
blushed  as  she  looked.  A  shadowed  stream 
and  a  wooded  bank  were  before  her :  she  was 
gazing  on  the  spot,  on  which  she  had  stood  the 
evening  of  her  fete,  and  where  beneath  the 
starry  sky  and  gentle  moon,  a  look,  a  word,  had 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  heart. 

The  scene  was  changed  now,  for  autumn  was 
fading  into  winter,  and  a  few  bright  dry  leaves 
alone  lingered  on  some  of  the  topmost  branches. 
She  had  never  trod  that  path  since — she  had 
said  to  herself  she  never  would  alone — but  she 
might  look  at  it  across  the  stream,  and— it  might 
be — the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  she 
might  stand  there  again.  , 

A  stealthy  step,  and  a  deep  breathing  startled 
her  from  this  lovely  dream.  She  looked  round, 
and  saw  a  woman  with  a  child  beside  her. 
Mother  and  infant  both  looked  ill,  but  though 
plainly  clad  there  was  a  something  interesting 
and  above  the  common  order  about  them.  The 
woman  did  not  speak,  but  she  gazed  with  an 
imploring  and  deprecating  look,  on  our  heroine. 

"  You  are  ill,  and  perhaps  in  sorrow ! "  said 
Helen  kindly,  ft  and  look  weary  too.  Come  and 
sit  down  in  this  summer  house,  and  tell  me  if 
I  can  help  you." 
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a  Heaven  bless  you,  ma'am,  for  your  kind- 
ness !  they  told  me  you  never  turned  away  from 
any;  but  it  is  not  fitting  I  should  sit  in  your 
presence,  and  I  should  not  have  troubled  you, 
but  am  nearly  starving,  and  my  friends  have 
turned  me  out ;  and  he  who  made  me  a  guilty 
thing  has  left  me  and  his  child  to  die.  I  have 
never  known  one  hour  of  peace  since  that  time, 
and  when  my  poor  child  cries  I  cry  too,  and 
when  he  smiles,  oh,  then  it's  ten  times  worse ! 
If  God  will  not  show  more  pity  than  man,  I 
am  a  poor  lost  thing  indeed." 

"  But  God  will  be  merciful  to  those  who  re- 
pent, and  trust  not  to  themselves,"  said  Helen, 
soothingly,  with  tears  in  her  eyes;  "and  he 
will  raise  you  up  a  friend,  even  at  your  greatest 
need ;  but  come  and  sit  down,  and  tell  me  how 
to  serve  you :  we  have  all  need  of  repentance, 
and  that  mercy  which  none  should  refuse  a 
fellow-sinner." 

No  one  could  doubt  the  woman's  sincerity — 
it  was  evident  she  had  suffered  much,  and  was 
a  true  penitent,  mourning  for  the  sin  still  more 
than  its  consequences.  At  first  our  heroine 
listened  to  her  story  with  no  deeper  interest 
than  compassion,  but  late  in  the  tale  the  in- 
terest was  to  change  to  agony. 

She  was  young,  not  more  than  nineteen,  had 
been  deluded  to   her  ruin,  by  one  her  supe- 
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rior  in  her  rank,  and  then  cruelly  deserted, 
when  most  requiring  pity,  and  driven  from  her 
uncle's  roof  to  find  a  shelter  where  she  could. 
A  poor  relation  had  given  her  a  home,  and 
watched  over  her  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  but 
she  could  not  be  a  burden  on  this  kind  heart, 
and  she  wrote  to  her  deceiver.  A  bitter  and  a 
cruel  answer  was  the  result,  refusing  assistance, 
and  taunting  her  with  her  shame.  The  kind 
relation  died,  and  Lucy,  broken-hearted,  with- 
out a  friend,  and  half  wild  with  grief,  left  the 
north  for  the  south,  to  seek  her  deceiver  and 
gain  help  for  her  child,  or  die  at  his  feet.  We 
pass  over  the  detail  of  her  sufferings,  when  the 
little  money  left  her  by  her  relation  was  ex- 
hausted, and  hasten  to  the  conclusion. 

"  I  heard  he  was  staying  with  Mr.  De,Roos, 
and  went  to  ask ;  but  he  was  gone  far  away,  they 
told  me.  I  thought  the  news  would  have  killed 
me,  for  I  was  very  weak,  and  how  could  I  go 
further  without  money ;  and  then  perhaps  for 
nothing.  But  the  servants  were  very  kind,  and 
when  Mr.  De  Roos  heard  I  had  come  a  great 
way  to  see  the  gentleman,  he  sent  me  out  some 
money,  and  I  went  away  into  the  village ;  and 
then  I  was  ill,  and  spent  my  money,  and  some 
one  told  me  of  your  goodness,  and  I  ventured 
to  come ;  but  I  was  ashamed  to  go  to  the 
house,  for  I  never  begged   before :    only  my 
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poor  child  is  very  ill,  and  indeed,  ma'am !  I  am 
billing  to  work  if  I  could  get  any." 

"Do  not  doubt  my  assistance,"  said  the 
sympathising  Helen,  "  her  heart  swelling  with 
indignation  against  the  wretch  who  had  wrought 
the  ill. 

However  the  woman's  manner  might  set 
suspicion  at  defiance,  she  never  gave  perma- 
nent relief  without  ascertaining,  if  in  her 
power,  the  truth  of  the  stories  told  her,  and 
this  habit,  with  some  interest  about  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  De  Roos,  made  her  ask  the  name 
of  the  deceiver. 

"Mr.  Grahame  Elliott,  ma'am!"  said  the 
woman,  with  a  faltering  tongue,  as  though  the 
memory  of  the  past  still  made  her  loth  to  pro- 
claim his  guilt. 

For  a  moment  Helen  sat  like  a  statue ;  cold, 
pale,  immoveable — then  starting  from  her  seat, 
whilst  the  indignant  blood  rushed  to  cheek  and 
brow,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Impossible,  woman  !  'tis  false  !" 

The  poor  woman  looked  at  her  in  surprise 
and  terror,  so  bright  was  the  flashing  of  her 
dark  eye. 

"  Indeed  !  indeed,  ma'am  !  it  is  true  !"  she 
faltered  out;  "and  I  have  got  Mr.  Elliott's 
letter  to  prove  it." 

Helen  took  it  with  a  haughty  air,  still  un- 
i  5 
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shaken  in  her  confidence,  but  as  she  looked  at 
the  letter,  the  colour  again  faded  from  her 
cheeks.  It  was  one  of  the  most  cruel,  taunting 
letters,  that  hand  could  trace,  or  heart  could 
dictate.  It  was  impossible  it  could  be  Elliott's 
writing!  She  examined  every  particular,  and 
her  heart  died  within  her.  It  was  dated  a  few 
days  after  she  had  first  seen  him.  There  was 
the  proper  post  mark  ;  the  seal  she  had  seen 
him  use ;  and  there  was  his  hand- writing :  his 
f/s,  peculiar  ones.  The  letter  fell  from  her 
hand. 

"  You  are  ill,  ma'am  !  Shall  I  call  some  one? " 

Helen  roused  herself — "  No  !  no  !  leave  me, 
and  stay  near  till  I  call  you." 

The  woman  obeyed,  and  Helen  was  alone. 

It  was  long  ere  she  summoned  her,  and 
when  she  did,  her  features  bore  marks  of  the 
conflict  that  had  been.  Yet  was  she  no  longer 
the  living  statue  the  woman  had  left  her ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  something  fitful  and 
changing  in  her  look,  as  if  hope  were  com- 
bating with  despair,  and  the  lofty  spirit  would 
not  bend. 

"  Woman,"  she  said,  rather  sternly,  "  Mr. 
Elliott's  name  stands  high  for  honour,  and  his 
friends  will  not  believe  your  statement  lightly. 
If   you  have  spoken  truth,  answer  my  ques- 
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tions  clearly ;  if  falsely,  retract  at  once,  and  I 
will  still  assist  you." 

"  I  have  only  spoken  truth,  ma'am,  so  help 
me  Heaven !  and  I  will  answer  every  thing 
you  ask,"  said  the  woman,  with  the  wounded 
tone  of  conscious  innocence. 

And  she  did  answer  every  question  simplv 
and  clearly.  Never  did  learned  judge  or  clever 
counsel  question  more  closely;  but  hope  be- 
came less  bright  at  every  answer,  for  all 
strengthened  and  confirmed  the  woman's  tale  ; 
and  the  despairing  Helen  was  forced  to  admit 
to  herself,  that  only  two  circumstances  could 
warrant  a  doubt.  The  description  of  his  per- 
son did  not  quite  answer ;  she  made  him  out 
handsome,  with  bright  rich  hair — but  then  she 
might  be  supposed  to  judge  too  favourably, 
and  the  illness  and  wig  might  haAre  completely 
altered  his  appearance.  Then  there  was  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  De  Roos,  and  a  relation  of  a 
servant  of  his  had  persuaded  her  to  make  this 
application.  Could  it  be  a  plot  of  his  ?  But 
then  the  woman  seemed  truth  itself. 

"  Did  you  tell  your  story  to  Mr.  De  Roos, 
or  his  sen-ants  ?  " 

u  Oh  no,  ma'am !  I  never  saw  Mr.  De 
Roos  in  my  life,  and  only  said  I  was  in  great 
distress,  and  was  sure  Mr.  Elliott  would  assist 
me,  as  he  knew  all  about  me." 
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No  one  else  could  have  failed  to  have  been 
convinced;  but  Helen  loved,  and  condemn 
without  further  proof,  she  could  not  and  she 
would  not.  If  a  doubt  in  his  favour  re- 
mained, her  friend's  husband  should  clear  up 
the  matter ;  if  no  doubt  remained,  none  beside 
herself  should  hear  the  tale. 

She  dismissed  the  woman  with  some  money, 
promising  further  assistance  in  a  day  or  two, 
on  condition  of  silence,  and  then  sadly  and 
slowly  sought  the  house,  for  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing fast.  A  head-ache,  shown  by  her  wretched 
looks,  satisfied  her  aunt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
her  keeping  her  room ;  and  memory  retraced 
the  agony  of  the  last  few  hours.  She  sat  at 
her  window  long  after  all  others  were  at  rest, 
watching  the  shifting  clouds  chasing  across  the 
dusky  sky,  the  night  breeze  playing  on  her 
burning  brow.  And  where  was  sleep  ?  Where 
are  the  summer  friends  of  the  poor,  in  the 
dark  hour  of  need  ?  Absent  when  needed 
most ! 

Could  he  be  guilty  ? — She  was  not  ignorant 
there  are  men  in  the  world,  who  pique  them- 
selves on  honour,  on  bravery,  on  generosity, 
and  yet  hold  deceit  to  village  maidens  as  tri- 
vial matters.  Yet  surely  he  was  not  one  of 
these?  His  acts  had  seemed  based,  not  on 
man's  applause,  or  natural   benevolence,   but 
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on  the  higher  principle  of  Christian  love. 
How  might  she  learn  further  ?  Annie  Grey- 
had  spoken  of  him ;  she  would  question  her ; 
and  she  waited  for  the  first  grey  streak  of 
dawn,  as  mothers  for  a  darling  child's  return. 
At  length  came  dawning  day !  Helen's  bell 
rang. 

u  Bid  the  groom  saddle  my  horse  directly, 
and  tell  my  aunt,  when  she  asks,  I  am  trying 
to  get  rid  of  a  head-ache,  by  an  early  ride, 
and  not  to  wait  breakfast." 

The  hoofs  of  Helen's  horse  lingered  not  on 
the  road,  and  she  and  Annie  were  soon  to- 
gether and  alone,  and  the  morning's  greetings 
past. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  more  of  Mr.  El- 
liott than  his  defence  of  Mr.  Hopkins?"  ask- 
ed Helen ;  "  for  Mrs.  Jones  reports  strange 
things ; "  and  she  felt  she  blushed  at  making 
a  handle  of  her  gossip. 

"  You  must  know  much  more  of  him  than 
I  do,  you  saw  him  so  often  when  he  was  here." 

"  This  is  no  answer !  "  said  Helen,  colour- 
ing still  more  deeply  at  the  remark.  "  Come, 
Annie,  tell  me  truly  !  " 

"  I  never  saw  Mr.  Elliott  till  he  came  here ; 
then  why  should  you  think  I  know  more  of 
him?" 

Helen  felt  the  force  of  this  evasion,  and,  for 
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a  moment,  came  the  coward  thought  that  she 
would  ask  no  more,  and  persuade  herself  to 
disbelief;  but  the  next,  she  resolved  on  acting 
like  herself. 

u  I  think  it,  Annie,  even  by  your  answers 
now,  and  because  I  know  you  never  willingly 
speak  ill  of  any." 

"  And  why,  if  you  think  I  know  any  evil 
of  him,  urge  me  to  speak  ? "  and  she  pressed 
her  hand  affectionately ;  for  though  Annie  had 
seen  less  than  most,  she  suspected  more. 
Helen  turned  away,  and  was  silent  for  some 
minutes,  then  said  in  a  firmer  voice,  "If  you 
have  ill  to  tell,  it  is  the  more  requisite  I  should 
know  it.     Speak  it  plainly !  " 

"  Have  you  considered,  dear  Helen  ?  Have 
you  strength  to  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  as  my  friend,  you  must  conceal  no- 
thing." 

Thus  pressed,  Annie  did  conceal  nothing, 
and  Lucy  Martin's  story,  and  the  villainy  of 
her  deceiver,  was  more  than  confirmed.  She 
had  received  a  letter  from  an  old  lady  in  the 
north,  a  friend  of  her  father's,  detailing  Lucy's 
story,  and  begging  her  to  befriend  her,  should 
she,  as  her  neighbours  imagined  was  her  in- 
tention, proceed  to  seek  her  destroyer.  The 
old  lady,  who  had  been  absent  during  Lucy's 
distress,  had  made  every  inquiry ;  indeed,  the 
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proofs  were  so  strong  and  so  clear,  that  even 
the  most  prejudiced  could  doubt  no  longer. 

Helen  spoke  not,  but  her  head  sunk  on  her 
friend's  shoulder,  whose  tears  fell  fast ;  and  it 
was  long  ere  word  or  movement  gave  sign  of 
life ;  at  length  she  murmured — 

"  I  should  have  known  this  long  since ;  this 
silence  was  unkind  !  " 

"  I  knew  it  not  myself,  till  I  shrunk  from 
the  pain  its  recital  would  inflict." 

u  Then  you  guessed,  Annie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  Helen;  but  he  may  have  re- 
pented," she  added,  half  soothingly  half  doubt- 
ingly. 

For  a  moment  Helen's  face  lit  up,  and  then 
its  transient  lustre  faded  away. 

"  No,  Annie  !  tempt  me  not  to  deceive  my- 
self; his  letter  is  too  recent,  and  too  cruel; 
and,  if  he  had  done  such  a  thing,  and  repented, 
he  could  not  have  spoken  to  me  as  he  did  of 
his  past  life.  He  must  either  hold  it  no  sin, 
or  he  must  be  innocent ;  and  that  you  say  he 
cannot  be  ? "  and  she  looked  at  her  im- 
ploringly. 

Annie  turned  away. 

"  Then  there  is  no  trust  in  man  !  " 

Her  friend  sought  not  to  sooth ;  it  was  no 
case  for  human  soothing.  The  mortal  blow  to 
trust  and  confidence  had  been  given ;  that  heart 
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could  neither  love  or  trust  again.  She  might, 
as  a  duty,  seek  the  happiness  of  others,  but 
smiles  and  grateful  words  could  impart  no  glow 
to  her  own  chilled  heart.  The  storm  had 
ceased,  but  the  thunder-bolt  had  fallen,  and 
the  noble  tree  was  wrecked — up-torn.  A  few 
sickly  leaves  might  put  forth,  but  they  would 
only  be  a  mockery  of  the  spring's  rich  verdure. 
From  that  hour  she  saw  a  worm  in  every 
bud — read  deceit  on  every  lip.  To  Annie  alone 
was  no  change  of  manner  discernible. 

"  Will  you,"  she  said,  abruptly,  execute  a 
task  from  which  I  shrink  with  dread  ?  Will 
you  take  this  money  to  the  wretched  woman, 
and  tell  her  if  she  will  leave  this  place  to-day, 

and  go  to  Thornhill,  my  farm  in  S ,  I  will 

write  to  the  people  there,  and  she  and  her 
child  shall  have  every  comfort.  I  know  you 
will  make  my  message  sound  kindly  to  her; 
and,  oh !  beg  her  to  conceal  his  name  !  I  can- 
not see  her  myself;  if  you  knew  the  horror 
with  which  I  shrink  from  the  thought !  I  know 
she  is  the  least  guilty ;  but  I  can  only  look 
upon  her  as  some  fearful  thing  coming  between 
me  and  happiness — throwing  a  blight  and  a 
suspicion  on  all  around.  Tell  her,  dear  Annie, 
she  and  her  child  shall  never  want ;  but  do  not 
let  her  seek  me  !  " 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  this  now,  but  happier 
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times  will  come,  dear  Helen ! "  and  she  threw 
her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her  pale 
cheek.  "  I  will  try  to  be  as  kind  to  her  as  you 
could  be ;  but  indeed  !  indeed  you  must  not 
think  all  deceivers." 

Helen  rendered  back  the  caress,  but  shook 
her  head.  Annie  returned  from  her  mission 
as  soon  as  might  be  charged  with  Lucy's 
thanks,  and  grateful  acceptance  of  the  offers 
made  her,  and  Helen's  horse  having  come  back 
as  ordered,  she  returned  to  Hurlestone  with 
neither  a  less  painful  head,  or  a  lighter  heart. 
Her  aunt  met  her  in  the  hall.  "Why !  you  look 
like  a  ghost,  child  !  What  can  be  the  matter  ? 
I  am  sure  you  are  going  to  have  a  relapse,  and 
are  not  at  all  fit  for  this  journey  to  Florence." 

The  old  lady  wished  to  remain  with  her, 
and  to  keep  her  near  her  cousin. 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  aunt;  the  journey 
to  Florence  must  be  given  up,  and  I  will  write 
by  to-day's  post.  By  keeping  quiet  for  a  day 
or  two,  I  may  avoid  a  relapse."  She  spoke 
hurriedly,  and  passed  on  instantly  to  her  dress- 
ing-room. 

"  Well,  De  Roos  !  Is  the  heiress  more  lovely, 
and  less  capricious  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Tindal, 
who,  with  two  or  three  other  gentlemen,  met 
him  on  his  return  from  Hurlestone  :  u  Come, 
tell  us  the  truth,  and  put  us  out  of  our  misery 
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at  once  !  You  look  as  if  you  were  really  happy, 
but  thought  you  ought  to  appear  sentimental 
and  melancholy.  Let  the  sun  burst  through 
the  fog ! .   Is  the  day  fixed  ? " 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  has  given  up  her  in- 
tended visit  to  Florence  entirely ;"  replied  De 
Roos,  choosing  to  misunderstand  the  question. 

"She  has!"  exclaimed  two  or  three  voices. 

"  Then  I  have  won  my  bet ;"  said  one. 

"  I  was  sure  De  Roos  would  knock  up  that 
journey/' 

"  You  attribute  too  much  influence  to  me, 
gentlemen ;  her  aunt  says  she  is  not  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  journey." 

"  That  means  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
your  persuasions.  Well!  you  will  be  a  happy 
man,  if  no  rival  shoot  you  through  the  head. 
When  is  it  to  be  ?  with  all  decent  speed,  eh  ? " 

"  Really,  gentlemen,  you  strangely  misunder- 
stand my  words,"  replied  De  Roos,  with  looks 
that  confirmed  the  suspicion  he  deprecated  in 
words. 

A  loud  laugh  was  the  comment,  and  showed 
the  credit  given  to  his  assertions. 

"  Then  there  is  one  heiress  out  of  our  reach, 
so  I  suppose  we  must  try  for  the  other,  though 
somewhat  inferior." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  >" 

"  Why,  Miss  Carleton  to  be  sure  !    A  great, 
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great  uncle,  or  thousandth  cousin,  or  some 
such  thing,  has  died,  and  left  eighty  thousand 
pounds  to  go  to  Miss  Carleton  and  her  brother, 
or  the  survivor;  and  cmy  son  John'  was  thrown 
by  his  horse  Conqueror  last  week;  and  they 
say  cannot  live  :'  so  the  young  lady  will  be  worth 
paying  attention  to.  I  hear  Mrs.  Carleton's 
neck  is  a  more  moderate  length  than  usual,  as 
she  does  not  quite  know  whether  to  look  up  for 
the  fortune,  or  down  for  the  fall ;  but  I  sup- 
pose it  will  soon  be  longer  than  ever,  as  she 
will  expect  to  be  mamma-in-law  to  a  Viscount 
at  least.  I  think  I  shall  try  my  luck,  though 
only  a  commoner :  and  remember,  De  Roos, 
should  the  St.  Maur  prove  capricious  at  last, 
you  are  not  to  poach  on  my  manor;  or  I 
should  stand  no  chance/' 

A  laugh  was  the  only  answer. 


MRS.  GOWER  TO  MISS  ST.  MAUR. 

My  dear  Helex,  Florence. 

I  would  not  willingly  accuse  you  of  caprice 
or  coquetry,  but  your  conduct  is  to  me  inex- 
plicable; for,  besides  the  sudden  and  unac- 
countable change  in  your  purpose,  there  is  a 
coldness  and  restraint  throughout  your  letter 
I  neither  approve  or  understand.  It  should 
seem  as  if,  from  the  most  loving  and  confiding 
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of  beings,  a  spell  had  come  over  you,  making 
you  the  most  cold  and  mistrustful.  You  say 
6  illness,  and  something  you  cannot  explain,  re- 
quire you  to  give  up  your  visit  to  Florence ;'  and 
then  you  implore  me  to  let  the  past  be  for- 
gotten, and  never  to  permit  the  future  to  bear 
reference  to  it.  This  may  be  very  sublime; 
but  to  me  is  very  annoying,  and  very  incom- 
prehensible. Further,  you  write  of  your  jour- 
ney, as  if  it  had  no  connection  with  another 
person  ;  and,  if  no  such  person  existed.  For- 
tunately, as  he  never  knew  of  your  coming,  he 
suffers  enough  without  that.  He  at  least  is  no 
changeling.  You  may  think  me  unkind,  but 
the  truth  is,  I  am  more  fretted  at  your  letter 
than  I  deem  it  prudent  to  say :  the  writer 
bears  but  little  resemblance  to  my  early  friend. 
The  whole  world  has  it,  that  Mr.  De  Roos  had  no 
small  share  in  changing  your  mind,  and  that  he 
will  hereafter  have  an  equal  share  in  changing 
your  name.  I  hope  this  is  not  true ;  but  ap- 
pearances warrant  the  conclusion.  Beware  how 
you  marry  a  man  petted  by  all  the  world !  he 
will  either  turn  out  a  coxcomb,  a  tyrant,  or  a 
hypocrite. 

'  By  gazing  on  himself  grown  blind, 
No  other  can  he  see.' 

Mrs.  De  Roos  need  send  me  no  cake,  for  I 
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will  neither  taste  it  myself,  nor  let  the  children 
touch  it.  I  am  too  angry  to  write  more ;  but 
if  you  wish  us  to  be  to  each  other  as  of  old,  let 
me  hear  instantly ;  be  candid,  and  forgive  my 
petulance. 

In  love,  despite  your  change, 

Harriet  Gower. 

P.S. — I  have  read  your  letter  over  again, 
and  fancy  I  can  discern  a  depth  of  anguish  in 
its  very  coldness.  Forgive  me,  Helen.  Breathe 
but  a  hint,  and  I  will  come  to  you.  You  once 
said  I  could  sooth ;  let  me  do  so  again,  if  in 
sorrow.  If  De  Roos  have  thrown  his  spells 
around  you,  a  friend  may  break  them.  Should 
you  wish  it,  do  not  scruple.  Gower  will  attend 
me  over,  and  Elliott  look  after  the  children  in 
my  absence.  I  am  quite  jealous,  the  little  ani- 
mals do  so  dote  on  him.     Shall  I  come  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


And  fronted  Marmion." — Scott. 


The  fellow's  insolence  is  superb." — Salathiel. 


"  •  My  own  lov'd  Zayda  !  do  we  meet  once  more  ? ' 
She  starts — she  turns.     The  lightning  of  surprise, 
Of  sudden  rapture,  flashes  from  her  eyes  : — 
But  that  is  fleeting — it  is  past ;  and  now 
Far  other  meaning  darkens  o'er  her  brow  ; 
Chang'dis  her  aspect,  and  her  tone  severe. 
1  Hence,  Aben  Zurrah  !  death  surrounds  thee  here  ! ' 
'  Zayda!  what  means  that  glance,  unlike  thine  own? 
What  mean  those  words,  and  that  unwonted  tone  ? 
I  will  not  deem  thee  chang'd ;  but  in  thy  face 
It  is  not  joy,  it  is  not  love  I  trace. 
It  was  not  thus  in  other  days  we  met : 
Hath  time,  hath  absence  taught  thee  to  forget  ? 
Oh,  speak  once  more  ! — those  rising  doubts  dispel ; 
One  smile  of  tenderness,  and  all  is  well. 
Not  thus  we  met  in  other  times  ! — oh,  no  ! '  " 

Hemaxs. 

Summer  and  autumn  had  both  passed,  and 
winter  ruled.  It  was  the  middle  of  January, 
and  one  of  those  clear  bright  frosty  days,  of 
which   sometimes,  as  an  especial  favour,  one 
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has  six  in  the  season.  The  ground  was  hard, 
and  resounded  beneath  the  foot  as  if  trodden 
by  one  of  power  and  might,  and  the  air  was 
clear  and  bracing.  I  know  not  if  others  feel 
as  I  do :  not  the  happy,  I  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  them,  and  their  very  happiness  partly 
consists  in  the  absence  of  presage  or  compa- 
rison. The  moment  happiness  asks  why  it  is 
happiness,  that  moment  it  is  falling  into  the 
"  sere  and  yellow  leaf."  But  I  wonder  if  those 
in  sadness  and  in  sorrow  feel  as  I  do.  Spring 
brings  to  mind  the  gay  bright  hopes  of  youth ; 
but  then  experience  tells  how  those  bright 
hopes  have  faded : — and  the  sickened  heart 
turns  away  with  disgust,  for  it  knows  that  it 
can  feel  such  hopes  no  more ;  or  if  it  could, 
what  are  they  but  lovely  flowers,  scarcely  ad- 
mired ere  trodden  under  foot  ?  Yes,  Spring 
certainly  is  a  gay  deceiver. 

"If  the  blue  sky  were  always  blue, 
And  the  green  earth  always  green," 

then  the  heart  might  yield  itself  to  its  devotion 
with  all  the  abandonment  of  a  first  love :  but 
such  things  are  not.  Well!  it  is  all  best  as  it 
is.  Were  this  earth  a  paradise,  who  would  sigh 
for  heaven  ?  And  who  does  not  love  it  and  all 
its  glittering  things  more  than  they  should, 
despite  its  fathomless  mines  of  woe. 
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Then  there  is  Summer.  And  what  is  it  but 
a  beautiful  mockery,  taunting  the  wretched? 
The  flight  of  the  painted  butterfly,  and  the 
song  of  the  wild  birds,  and  the  perfume  and 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  are  but  as  bitter 
scorns  and  gibes  to  the  sorrowful.  And  the 
calm  placid  evening,  with  its  crimson  glories 
and  its  gentle  haze  and  its  deepening  shadows ; 
oh,  it  is  then  that  memory  riots  in  its  power, 
and  the  heart  writhes  in  agony !  You  will  say 
a  humble  and  a  pious  spirit  should  delight  in 
its  beauties,  feel  a  gush  of  love  and  gratitude, 
and  read  in  its  splendours  the  promise  of  a 
brighter  world.  And  so  it  should.  Well!  let 
us  try  next  summer,  should  life  be  spared. 

And  now  comes  Autumn ;  for,  having  begun 
the  seasons,  I  suppose  I  must  go  on,  or,I  shall 
be  considered  partial.  I  know  nine-tenths  of 
the  world  would  allow  me  to  abuse  this  sea- 
son with  impunity.  It  is  so  melancholy  to 
look  at  the  fading  trees  and  the  drooping 
flowers,  and  to  hear  the  equinoctial  gales 
whistle  through  the  woods,  sweeping  the  forest 
bare;  and  then  to  hear  those  very  leaves,* 
whose  whirling  flight  we  have  watched,  crunch 
and  crackle  under  our  feet ;  and  the  thought  of 
the  dreary  winter  that  is  coming  next.  Cer- 
tainly autumn  is  very  melancholy.    It  is  melan- 
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choly,  and  that  is  why  I  like  it.  It  sympa- 
thises instead  of  mocking.  To  a  light  grief  it 
is  saddening ;  to  a  deep  one,  soothing : — as  the 
heart  in  its  anguish  revolts  at  the  rebuke  of  the 
flippant  or  stern,  but  bends  to  the  tear  and  the 
tenderness  of  love.  I  do  not  dispute  its 
melancholy,  although  I  joy  in  its  beauty.  It  has 
the  loveliness  of  some  fair  being  sinking  into 
the  tomb.  As  the  light  bright  tints  of  spring 
change  into  deeper,  darker  hues,  wither,  and 
die,  so  do  the  hopes  of  youth  deepen  and 
darken,  wither  and  fade,  in  our  after  years  ;  each 
falling  leaf  is  a  sorrow;  and  the  crunching 
sound  beneath  our  tread  is  as  the  last  sigh  of 
departed  hopes.  Then  the  immediate  prospect 
is  cold  and  dreary ;  and  our  regret  for  the  past 
is  increased  by  our  anticipation  of  the  future. 
Spring  is  the  emblem  of  deceit;  autumn  of 
truth,  thence  its  melancholy.  But  then  its 
gorgeous  colours  and  splendid  scenery  are  to 
the  eye  of  the  Christian,  as  the  departing  glo- 
ries of  the  faithful.  Seeing  the  nothingness  of 
the  things  of  this  world,  the  fading  of  earthly 
hopes  brings  no  regret,  and  the  thought  of  the 
future  no  terror.  The  grave  may  be  cold,  and 
lonely,  and  dark ;  but  the  day-star  will  arise, 
and  an  earthly  winter  give  place  to  a  heavenly 
and  eternal  summer. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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And  now  for   winter.      But  I   really  must 
hurry  over  winter,  or  I  shall  be  thought 

"  The  last  of  the  prosers  left  prosing  alone." 

Lady  Morgan  says  the  race  of  prosers  is  ex- 
tinct ;  I  hope  my  readers  will  think  so.  Besides, 
my  book  should  draw  near  a  conclusion,  and  I 
am  beginning  to  be  impatient  to  learn  whether 
the  publishers  will  buy  it  and  the  public  read 
it.  So  now  to  dismiss  winter  as  briefly  as  I 
may.  I  give  up  its  happy  looking  fires ;  its 
cheerful  evenings ;  its  gay  dance ;  the  graceful 
motions  of  the  skaters;  the  skimming  in  a 
car  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake;  the 
beauty  of  the  newly-fallen  snow,  clinging  to 
bough  and  branch  : — yes,  I  give  up  all  these  to 
reprobation,  and  any  other  delights  the  inge- 
nious may  discover;  and  I  join  in  the  direst 
abuse  of  wet,  and  dirt,  and  fog,  though  all  very 
useful  in  their  way.  But  then,  in  return,  I 
must  have  these  six  fine  frosty  days,  of  which  I 
spoke,  yielded  to  me.  There  is  no  dulness,  no 
lassitude ;  the  coldness  of  the  air  requires  just 
so  much  exertion  as  will  put  the  blood  in  circu- 
lation and  dispel  despair.  There  is  no  bright 
green  to  deceive,  no  butterfly  to  mock,  no 
fading  leaves  to  prove  the  certainty  of  sorrow. 
We  know  the  next  change  will  be  brighter.  It  is 
a  period  of  sobered  anticipation,  of  chastened 
hope ;  not  too  dazzling  to  be  realized,  not  too 
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dull  to  be  unworthy  the  name.  It  may  be  a 
silly  fancy,  but  in  such  days  I  feel  the  majesty 
of  might  Anthin  me;  and  if  my  spirit  ever 
glows  with  anything  like  the  brightness  of  its 
early  hours,  it  is  then.  But  who  cares  if  my 
spirit  be  brightened  or  saddened?  None. 
Well,  then,  I  will  be  merry. 

And  now  for  the  moral  of  this  seasonable  ex- 
ordium : — 

"  To  know  the  best  season  to  laugh  and  to  sing, 
Is  summer,  is  autumn,  is  winter,  is  spring." 

But  laughing  and  singing  are  vulgar  and  doubt- 
ful modes  of  expressing  happiness  \  let  us  substi- 
tute tears  and  smiles  as  something  more  exalted, 
and  delicate,  et  puis,  revenons  a  nos  moutons. 

It  was  one  of  these  fine  frosty  days  for 
which  I  have  been  pleading.  There  was  a  clear 
bright  fire  in  the  library  at  Corvine  Lodge, 
and  the  elegant  and  Honourable  Reginald  De 
Roos  was  lounging  on  a  couch,  studying  the 
early  career  of  Vivian  Grey,  or  some  other 
hero,  when  Mr.  Elliott  was  announced.  Regi- 
nald De  Roos  started  from  his  seat  with  more 
haste  than  elegance.  This  announcement  was 
rather  a  mal-a-propos  interruption  of  his  golden 
dreams,  of  becoming  master  of  Hurlestone,  and 
taming  the  lofty  spirit  of  its  heiress.  He  might 
stand  excused  if  he  gave  no  cordial  greeting  to 
such  a  visitor  at  such  a  time. 
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"  Elliott ! "  he  repeated  in  surprise,  as  that 
person  entered  the  room.  "  To  what  am  I  in- 
debted for  the  honour  of  this  visit?  What 
seeks  the  Elliott  of  De  Roos  ?"  he  added  in  a 
mocking  tone. 

"  Justice  ! "  replied  his  visitor  sternly. 

De  Roos  turned  deadly  pale,  and  clung  to  a 
chair  for  support,  but  recovered  himself  almost 
instantly,  and  prepared  to  play  the  polished 
host. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Elliott,  and  did 
not  know  you  were  in  England;  but  take  a 
seat,  and  if  my  father  or  myself  can  serve  you, 
it  shall  be  done :  though  you  demand  our  aid 
rather  than  request  it.  Have  you  found  ano- 
ther paper  of  Mr.  Stanton's?  Bring  proof, 
and  Lord  Fitzallan  will  pay  the  demand  on  the 
instant." 

Elliott  took  no  notice  of  the  offered  chair; 
and  neither  look  or  tone  lost  any  of  their  stern- 
ness as  he  replied. 

"  You  say  you  do  not  understand,  though 
your  looks  contradict  the  assertion.  But  be  it 
so.  I  will  explain,  though  my  simple  demand 
of  'justice'  should  have  told  you  all  is  discovered. 
I  come  not  as  Grahame  Elliott,  to  claim  the 
paltry  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds,  pro- 
mised to  rob  me  of  my  birth-right  and  per- 
petuate my  shame;  but  I  stand  here  as  Gra- 
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hame  De  Roos,  Baron  Fitzallan,  to  demand 
that  birth-right,  to  deny  that  shame." 

De  Roos  gasped  for  breath,  but  his  was  no 
weak  mind,  and  he  rallied  again;  had  that 
mind  been  bent  on  good,  he  would  have  been  a 
glory  and  a  blessing. 

"  Since  you  come  as  an  enemy,  as  such  you 
must  be  answered.  You  cannot  suppose  my 
father  will  yield  his  right,  without  proofs 
stronger  for,  than  those  we  hold  against,  your 
claim;  and  we  understood  you  had  sought 
such  proofs  in  vain." 

"  You  understood  correctly.  My  own  search 
was  vain,  but  Providence  has  placed  in  my 
hands  the  means  of  circumventing  the  wicked, 
and  clearing  the  innocent.  I  can  prove  what 
you  know  to  be  true,  that  the  illness  of  an  in- 
tended tool,  and  pity  for  my  mother's  gentle- 
ness and  beauty,  caused  the  substitution  of  a 
real  clergyman,  though  not  one  of  worth,  for  a 
supposed  one,  by  George  Gilbert.  I  can  prove 
that  my  father  knew  this  from  Gilbert  some 
days  before  his  death,  the  suddenness  of  which 
alone  prevented  my  acknowledgment;  that  for 
this  reason  he  destroyed  his  will  in  your  favour, 
and  in  his  last  moments  owned  me  his  rightful 
heir,  warning  you  the  curse  of  a  dying  man 
would  rest  on  you  and  on  your  father,  if  you 
sought  to  wrong  his  child.     I  can  guess  that 
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the  bond  for  three  thousand  pounds  was  given 
to  Mr.  Stanton,  by  your  father,  to  bribe  him  to 
silence,  and  to  give  up  a  letter  from  my  father, 
owning  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  and  saying 
he  should  shortly  summon  me  to  appear  as  his 
heir,  though  the  wrong  intended  to  my  mother 
made  him  dread  the  interview.  That  such  a 
letter  was  written  I  know,  and  Mr.  Stanton 
might  think  he  could  get  more  from  your  in- 
terest than  my  love.  The  bond  being  without 
date,  was  not  valid ;  but  for  your  consolation,  I 
will  tell  you,  that  had  you  been  less  grasping 
and  paid  the  money,  I  had  most  probably  ere 
this  found  a  grave  in  Greece,  without  the  will 
or  the  power  to  thwart  your  plans.  Do  you 
understand  me  now  ?  and  is  it  strange  I  ask  for 
justice,  not  as  a  favour,  but  a  right  ?  Of  you 
I  demand  the  justice,  convinced  yours  was  the 
master  spirit  that  planned,  your  father  but  the 
instrument." 

"  Who  told  you  all  this  ? "  almost  screamed 
De  Roos,  as  he  still  struggled  for  composure. 

"  Gilbert ;  and  papers  to  prove  it  are  in  my 
possession." 

"  Villain  !  Base  villain  !  but  he  shall  rue," 
cried  De  Roos,  as  he  ground  his  teeth,  and 
stamped  with  rage. 

"  Be  calm,  De  Roos  !  there  has  been  enough 
of  guilt  already.     Gilbert  is  gone  to  answer  for 
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his  deeds  before  a  just  but  merciful  Judge, 
and  the  threat  of  exposing  his  theft,  by  which 
you  bent  him  to  your  will,  is  vain." 

"  Dead !  Gilbert  dead  !  Beyond  my  power  r" 
inquired  the  furious  De  Roos. 

u  He  is,  and  if  repentance  can  win  him  par- 
don, through  faith,  I  hope  he  has  it,  were  it 
only  for  his  pity  of  my  poor  mother." 

u  False  villain  !  Can  a  man  win  pardon  for 
one  crime,  by  committing  another?  Vile 
wretch !  he  pleaded  to  see  his  relations ;  how 
then  came  he  to  Florence  ?  " 

"He  never  went  to  Florence ;  but  believing 
himself  dying,  sent  for  me." 

The  outward  signs  of  passion  were  subdued, 
and  with  a  mastery  few  possessed,  he  resumed 
his  mocking  tone. 

"  And  so  you  believe  my  father  will  yield  his 
title  to  a  base-born  brat,  for  the  wild  raving  of 
a  dying  man.  Think  it  not.  We  gave  you 
proof,  and  he  answered  your  questions  whilst 
in  a  sane  mind;  and  how  can  you  say  his 
second  tale,  allow  he  uttered  it,  was  the  true 
one  ? " 

"  Beware  De  Roos  !  You  may  go  too  far.  He 
answered  my  questions,  under  the  gaze  of  your 
eye,  and  the  threat  of  exposure  as  a  thief ;  had 
he  been  a  bolder  man,  he  would  have  cleared 
my  mother  at  my  birth ;  and  have  known  you 
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dared  not,  for  your  own  sake,  punish  liis 
guilt.  Since  you  require  proof,  here  is  his  de- 
position, signed  by  two  magistrates,  and  other 
witnesses." 

De  Roos  took  the  paper,  read  it  through,  and 
examined  the  signatures ;  whilst  nothing  but 
his  ashy  cheek,  and  compressed  lip,  gave  sign 
of  the  rage  within.  A  sudden  light  came  into 
his  eyes,  no  others  were  by,  it  would  be  but 
oath  against  oath ;  man  against  man  ;  he  made 
an  abrupt  movement,  but  Fitzallan's  eye  was 
upon  him. 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  shame  of  de- 
stroying that  paper,"  he  said  calmly,  "  I  have 
a  duplicate,  with  the  marriage  certificate,  and 
other  documents." 

De  Roos  dashed  the  paper  on  the  ground, 
gnashed  his  teeth,  and  confronted  his  cousin, 
whose  calm  steady  look  changed  not  before  his 
furious  glare.  The  passion  of  De  Roos  was 
awful,  the  more  so,  as  no  word  escaped  him ; 
as  it  seemed  from  the  impossibility  of  speech 
to  describe  his  rage  and  hatred,  and  thus  they 
stood  confronting  each  other  for  some  minutes ; 
the  slight  elegant  form  of  the  one  trembling 
with  fury ;  the  more  stately  figure  of  his  ad- 
versary calm  and  dignified,  waited  the  explosion 
of  his  fury.  But  against  all  expectation  no 
explosion  took  place.     The  eyes  of  De  Roos 
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sought  the  ground,  his  head  dropped,  and  after 
a  few  moments  of  silence,  he  said,  in  a  falter- 
ing tone,  "  The  wound  is  as  deep  as  you  can 
desire ;  let  me  retire  now,  and  do  not  leave 
this  room  till  I  see  you  again.  I  have  much 
to  say,  but  would  not  any  should  see  my  weak- 
ness." 

"  Forgive  me !  "  said  Fitzallan,  taking  his 
hand  kindly,  forgetting  all  his  wrongs  in  an  in- 
stant, and  thinking  only  of  the  shame  and 
sorrow  of  the  person  before  him.  "  I  did  not 
reckon  upon  this,  and  have  been  too  abrupt.  I 
will  not  detain  you  now,  but  let  us  meet  again 
soon,  and  believe  me  you  shall  find  me  no 
heartless  kinsman." 

De  Roos  murmured  thanks,  or  something 
like  them,  and  without  looking  up  quitted  the 
room. 

Left  to  himself,  Fitzallan,  for  he  has  fully 
established  his  claim  to  the  title,  indulged  in  a 
thousand  delightful  visions ;  and  it  may  well  be 
guessed  who  stood  in  the  fore  ground  of  every 
ideal  picture;  but  delightful  as  these  visions 
were,  even  they  began  to  satiate,  and  he  longed 
to  realise  these  brilliant  dreams.  He  glanced 
at  the  elegant  time-piece  over  the  fire ;  more 
than  an  hour  had  passed  since  his  departure, 
and  yet  De  Roos  had  not  returned. 

Again  he  tried  to  picture  to  himself  meeting 
k  5 
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and  exjDlanation,  blush  and  sigh  and  smile ;  but 
it  would  not  do ;  the  vision  was  unconnected, 
its  charm  had  fled.  The  last  quarter  struck, 
and  Time  held  up  his  scythe  in  a  menacing  atti- 
tude at  Love,  and  shook  his  hour-glass.  As 
he  became  more  impatient  his  pity  decreased. 
A  few  minutes  more  were  passed  in  pacing  the 
room — it  would  not  do — the  motion  of  the  body 
could  not  quiet  the  turmoil  of  the  mind,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  restrained  himself  from 
seeking  his  cousin. 

He  opened  the  window,  and  stept  into  the 
garden.  There  was  nothing  very  inviting  in  the 
prospect  at  such  a  season,  but  the  air  might 
cool  the  fever  of  his  blood,  and  he  kept  the 
library  in  sight. 

His  uniform  kindness  and  consideration  for 
all  around  him,  had  won  the  respect  and 
regard  of  every  dependant,  and  the  gardener 
soon  found  an  excuse  for  approaching  to  offer 
his  best  wishes  and  congratulations  on  his 
arrival.  He  tried  to  return  the  man's  good- 
will with  his  usual  courtesy ;  but  his  manner 
was  so  distant,  that  even  the  gardener  observed 
it,  and  guessed  its  cause. 

"  If  you  are  waiting  for  Mr.  De  Roos,  sir,  you 
will  have  to  wait  some  time,  I  am  thinking; 
for  when  master  goes  to  Hurlestone,  he  would 
never  come  away  if  he  could  help  it." 
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"  Mr.  De  Roos  is  in  the  house/'  replied 
Fitzallan,  rather  annoyed  at  this  intelligence, 
and  the  knowing  look  which  accompanied  it, 
since  it  seemed  a  confirmation  of  the  many 
reports  that  had  reached  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  saw  master 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  that  leads  to  Hurle stone, 
an  hour  since." 

"  Impossible  ! " 

"  I'd  venture  my  whole  year's  wages  on  it, 
sir.  Why  I  should  know  master  a  hundred 
miles  off,  and  he  seemed  riding  for  his  life  too." 

The  truth  flashed  on  Fitzallan's  mind.  "  Idiot 
that  I  was  !  to  let  myself  be  fooled  by  such  a 
villain,"  and  without  waiting  to  inquire  into  the 
wonderful  phenomenon,  of  the  man's  being  able 
to  distinguish  his  master,  at  the  distance  of 
a  hundred  miles,  he  rushed  into  the  stable- 
yard. 

"Has  your  master  had  a  horse?"  he  in- 
quired of  a  wondering  groom. 

a  Yes,  sir." 

"  How  long  since  ?  and  which  way  did  he 
go?" 

u  About  an  hour  since,  sir ;  he  ordered  his 
fastest  hunter  to  be  saddled,  and  would  scarcely 
wait  to  have  the  girths  fastened,  and  set  off  full 
speed  towards  Hurlestone." 

"  Bring  my  horse  out  instantly." 
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"Sir!" 

"  What  do  you  stare  at  ?  Bring  my  horse 
out  instantly,  I  say/' 

"  Why  sir,  master  said  you  would  not  want 
your  horse  for  some  hours,  and  told  us  to  take 
it  down  to  the  blacksmith's,  to  have  a  fore  shoe 
put  on." 

Fitzallan  was  nearly  beside  himself.  What 
he  could  purpose  by  such  conduct  he  could 
not  guess ;  but  something  wild  and  daring  con- 
nected with  Miss  St.  Maur  seemed  certain,  and 
he  not  there  to  thwart  it !  And  what  were  life, 
and  birth,  and  title  without  her?  At  that 
moment  his  heart  answered  "  Nothing." 

"  Saddle  me  your  master's  fleetest  horse,  and 
this  for  haste,"  holding  up  money. 

"  I  would  directly,  sir,  but  master  sent  .them 
all  out  to  exercise  when  he  went  away." 

Fitzallan  stamped  with  impatience.  A  boy 
came  from  behind  an  outbuilding. 

"  The  groom,  sir,  told  me  to  take  your  horse 
to  the  blacksmith's,  but  I  was  very  busy,  and 
so—" 

"  I  understand ;  bring  him  out." 

Fitzallan  mounted  in  an  instant,  threw  a 
crown  to  the  boy,  without  one  thought  of 
the  impropriety  of  rewarding  disobedience,  and 
dashed  out  of  the  yard  at  full  speed.  The  gar- 
dener had  indeed  spoken  truth.     De  Roos  was 
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speeding  towards  Hurlestone  to  execute  a 
scheme,  even  in  his  own  idea  almost  hopeless ; 
but  it  was  his  only  chance  in  that  quarter. 
Creditors  were  pressing  :  once  aware  of  his 
change  of  fortune  they  would  become  importu- 
nate, and  to  blight  his  cousin's  hopes  would  be 
triumph  indeed.  Thus  love,  hate,  and  interest 
urged  him  on  to  win  the  lady  by  threat  or  en- 
treaty. It  was  this  thought  which  enabled 
him  to  control  the  expression  of  his  rage,  and 
ask  for  pity,  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  he  took 
every  precaution  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
allowed,  not  to  be  interrupted  by  Fitzallan. 
Having  ordered  her  carriage  at  one,  Helen, 
though  still  too  ill  willingly  to  encounter  com- 
pany,  had  issued  no  orders  for  denial,  and  he 
was  in  consequence  admitted,  much  to  her  an- 
noyance. 

Her  manner  towards  him  was,  as  it  had  ever 
been  since  the  scene  at  the  Mahons,  calmly 
polite,  mixed  with  an  indifference,  which  had 
grown  upon  her  of  late,  as  to  what  interpeta- 
tion  the  world  might  put  on  his  attentions. 
True,  she  believed  she  had  fathomed  his  cha- 
racter, and  "that  polished  hypocrite,"  was  the 
gentlest  term  she  could  apply  to  him ;  but 
when  she  learnt  others,  too,  could  deceive,  parti- 
cular anger  faded  into  general  disgust,  almost  in- 
difference; and  convinced  he  understood  her  too 
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well  to  hazard  a  refusal,  and  not  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  reports  in  circulation,  she 
contented  herself  with  giving  no  encourage- 
ment to  his  pretensions  ;  and  their  interviews 
were  always  of  his  seeking,  not  hers.  But  her 
calm  and  polite  indifference  could  not  with- 
stand the  flutter  of  his  manner,  and  the  tender 
but  hurried  earnestness  with  which  he  inquired 
after  her  health,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  her.  As  no  one  was  present  to  draw 
conclusions,  as  he  might  wish,  she  was  sur- 
prised, and  at  last  looked  curious.  This  was  a 
point  gained,  and  he  thought,  could  he  have 
had  time,  he  might  have  succeeded;  but  there 
was  no  time  to  waste,  and  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  a  certain  misgiving,  and  the 
necessity  of  speed,  rendered  him  less  efficient 
than  of  old. 

When  he  found  he  had  excited  interest,  he 
started  up,  walked  abruptly  to  the  window,  and 
heaved  sigh  on  sigh.  Helen  vouchsafed  a  look  of 
surprise,  and  then  took  no  farther  notice.  This 
plan  would  not  succeed ;  so  he  strode  back  from 
the  window,  stood  before  her  in  agitated  silence 
for  some  moments,  and  then  took  her  hand,  as 
if  by  a  sudden  impulse,  and  pressed  it  gently. 

She  snatched  it  away.  "  What  means  this 
impertinence,  Mr.  De  Roos?"  she  inquired  in 
a  haughty  tone. 
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The  first  step  was  taken,  and  the  part  must 
be  sustained. 

u  Forgive  me  if  my  passion  and  grief  have 
for  a  moment  tempted  me  to  incur  your  dis- 
pleasure. Do  not,  I  entreat,  bid  me  depart  in 
anger.  Surely  absence  is  agony  enough,  without 
such  an  aggravation !" 

tt  Are  you  going  then  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  tone 
that  to  his  quick  ear  conveyed  anything  rather 
than  pain  at  the  idea. 

Half  maddened  at  the  thought,  he  be- 
came more  earnest,  more  wild,  more  extra- 
vagant. "  Yes,  dearest !  best  beloved !  my 
unhappy  fate  calls  me  away;  but  I  cannot 
depart  in  silence :  my  words  may  offend,  but 
they  must  be  uttered.  I  had  lived  in  the 
world  from  my  earliest  years.  I  had  seen 
beauty  and  eleganee ;  I  had  heard  of  virtue  and 
benevolence ;  I  had  listened  to  syren  voices  : — 
but  I  had  smiled  at  the  rhapsodies  of  lovers. 
Till  I  saw  you,  all  that  I  had  fancied — all  that 
others  only  thought  they  had  found — I  neither 
knew  the  rapture  or  agony  of  love.  I  strug- 
gled against  the  feeling,  but  in  vain ;  and  now, 
even  should  you  doom  me  to  misery,  I  must 
still  glory  in  my  love.  But  you  cannot,  you 
will  not  doom  me  to  despair.  I  know  your 
penetration  has  discovered  my  faults :  I  own 
them  great,  for  I  had  no  mother  to  guide  my 
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youth;  but  under  your  influence  I  may,  I 
will,  become  all  you  can  wish.  I  ask  not  to 
hurry  you.  I  will  wait  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  only  promise  my  devotion  shall  win 
favour  at  last.  Every  thought  has  long  been 
devoted  to  you ;  to  you  then  let  me  devote  my 
after-life.  Give  me  but  hope  !  grant  me  one 
smile !  and  I  will  wait  as  a  slave  even  for 
years." 

"And  repay  as  a  tyrant?"  said  Helen,  reco- 
vering from  her  surprise. 

"  Good  heavens !  can  you  believe  this  pos- 
sible ?  Some  one  has  maligned  me.    Let  me — " 

"  Stop  ! "  she  said  coldly,  still  unroused  to 
anger,  though  more  and  more  amazed.  "  It  is 
a  pity  such  eloquence  should  be  wasted,  as  it 
must  be  in  the  present  instance;  for  neither 
my  pride  or  vanity,  are  moved  as  you  desire,  at 
having  conquered  the  unconquerable.  As  for 
love,  ce  n'est  pas  la  question.  Why  I  have 
been  favoured  so  suddenly  with  this  brilliant 
explosion  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  as  I  consider 
you  the  most  accomplished  tactician  in  Christ- 
endom, I  conclude  it  was  intended  to  answer 
some  great  end." 

The  very  calmness  and  indifference  with 
which  this  was  spoken,  rendered  it  the  more 
irritating,  and  the  gentleman  had  some  diffi- 
culty to  repress  his  rage  and  disappointment ; 
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but  he  did  repress  them,  and  looked  and  spoke 
like  injured  innocence. 

"  That  I  should  hear  such  words  from  your 
lips,  is  an  agony  I  never  dreamt  of.  What 
have  I  done  to  deserve  them  ?  If  they  are 
founded  on  the  assertions  of  others,  I  will  make 
them  retract  the  falsehoods.  I  claim  to  con- 
front my  accuser." 

"  It  would  be  better  if  you  did  :  that  accuser 
is  your  own  heart." 

A  momentary  confusion  witnessed  the  truth 
of  the  assertion. 

"  And  who  has  pretended  to  read  my  heart, 
and  give  its  throbbings  such  vile  motives  r 
Will  you  yield  me  a  prey  to  the  deceiver? 
Breathe  but  his  name,  and  his  blood  shall 
avenge  the  wrong." 

"You  are  getting  violent,  Mr.  De  Roos," 
said  our  heroine,  in  the  same  quiet  tone ;  "  and 
that  is  neither  elegant  or  expedient.  Besides, 
ladies  never  fight ;  and  I  owe  my  knowledge  of 
your  character  to  my  own  penetration.  You 
cannot  argue  me  out  of  my  conviction,  and  it 
would  be  but  waste  of  time  to  try  at  it.  Why 
vou  should  have  subjected  your  pride  to  the 
shame  of  a  refusal,  since  you  have  long  been 
aware  of  my  sentiments,  I  cannot  guess;  it 
was  a  wild  and  hopeless  scheme,  and  seems  to 
lack  of  your  usual  wisdom.     Your   character 
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still  stands  high  in  the  world,  which  sees  as 
you  would  have  it  see;  and  if  you  have  a 
talent  for  deception,  you  are  not  the  only  mon- 
ster in  the  world,  and  my  opinion  is  nothing. 
And  nov/  leave  me  ;  for  Doctor  Musters  forbids 
excitement." 

It  was  the  gentleman's  turn  to  look  surprised. 
A  refusal  so  cool,  an  avowal  so  frank,  was 
beyond  the  imagination  of  man.  The  sigh,  and 
the  melancholy  look,  when  she  spoke  of  his  not 
standing  alone  in  deception,  were  his  only  con- 
solation 5  and  on  them  he  determined  to  build 
for  the  gratification  of  hate.  Further  entreaty 
must  be  useless.  One  effort  to  intimidate,  and 
then  to  adopt  some  other  expedient.  He  drew 
himself  up,  and  looked  indignant. 

"  I  cannot  complain  of  your  candour  mow, 
however  I  may  wish  it  had  been  exercised  be- 
fore, and  thus  my  heart  saved  from  this  fresh 
infliction.  But  I  have,  doubtless,  been  misled 
by  my  own  presumption  5  and  that  I  have  not 
been  alone  in  the  opinion,  is,  of  course,  attri- 
butable to  a  common  blindness,  or  your  deem- 
ing the  idea  a  fitting  veil  for  something  you 
wish  concealed.  I,  at  least,  will  never  breathe 
one  word  of  blame,  but  bear  my  pain  in  secret 
and  in  silence." 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  whilst  her  before  pale 
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cheek  lost  the  hue  of  sickness,  and  her  eye 
flashed  back  his  indignant  glance. 

"Do  vou  mean  to  insinuate,  that  you  and 
others  believe  I  have  encouraged  attentions, 
which  I  meant  not  to  reward  ? " 

u  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  any  thing  to  dis- 
tress you ;  and,  believe  me,  I  will  endeavour  to 
shield  you  from  censure.  All  must  have  been 
in  error,  rather  than  you ;  and  if  you  would 
but  allow  me  to  hope — " 

"  Hope  nothing,  sir ;  you  have  never  been 
deceived ;  and  if  the  world  think  thus,  it  has 
learnt  it  from  you,  and  not  from  me, — you 
have  long  been  aware  that  I  knew  and  have 
avoided  you.  This  matter  must  be  looked  to, 
and  your  conduct  shown  in  its  true  light.  The 
doors  of  Hurlestone  are  closed  against  you  for 
ever." 

She  rang  the  bell. 

u  Mr.  De  Roos's  horse,"  she  said,  as  the  ser- 
vant entered  the  room. 

u  Yes,  ma'am." 

De  Roos  had  been  silent  from  surprise  at  her 
sudden  change.  To  appeal  from  such  a  deci- 
sion a  second  time  seemed  hopeless ;  yet  would 
he  venture  one  more  threat — inflict  one  wound ; 
and  then,  if  needs  must  be,  depart. 

He  approached  her  where  she  stood  in  her 
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stately  anger,  and  his  eyes  had  the  same  inso- 
lent expression,  which  had  formerly  so  much 
angered  and  distressed  her. 

"Is  this  conduct  generous,  or  even  pru- 
dent ?  remember,  I  spared  you  before  !  " 

She  was  confused  for  an  instant,  for  memory 
brought  Elliott  to  her  mind,  and  that  might 
well  overwhelm  her  ;  but  her  spirit  was  roused, 
and  she  would  not  bend  to  the  insolent  being 
before  her. 

"  State  the  matter  truly,  Mr.  De  Roos,  and 
it  will  be  seen  I  owe  you  nothing.  You  con- 
cealed, for  your  own  pleasure,  what  it  would 
not  have  suited  your  plans  to  reveal,  and,  by 
your  deception,  strengthened  my  conviction  of 
your  duplicity. 

He  bit  his  lip.  "  I  have  no  plans  now  to 
induce  further  concealment ;  beware  how  you 
dare  a  desperate  man !  " 

"  Threats  to  a  woman !  and  in  her  own 
house  !     Away  !  " 

"  Then  you  brave  me  to  tell  ?  " 

She  shrunk,  trembled,  and  then  rallied. 

"  I  neither  brave  nor  plead.  If  it  can  ad- 
vance your  views,  it  will  be  told,  do  what  I 
would ;  if  otherwise,  you  will  not  afford  the 
object  of  your  hatred  such  a  triumph." 

He  absolutely  stared  at  her  with  wonder  and 
admiration,  as  outdoing  himself  in  penetration ; 
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and  this  very  admiration,  whilst  it  convinced 
him  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  effort,  in- 
creased his  regret,  and  strengthened  his  wish 
for  revenge. 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  ask  your  pardon, 
for  you  could  not  grant  it ;  if  I  had  better  un- 
derstood the  depth  of  your  character,  I  had  not 
subjected  myself  to  the  shame  of  this  refusal : 
but  I  was  not  myself ;  I  was  urged  on  by  hate, 
as  well  as  love.  I  could  not  bear  Elliott's  in- 
solent boast;  I  could  not  listen  with  patience 
to  his  assertion,  that  you  waited  but  for  his 
asking ;  that  you  pined  for  his  bidding ;  that 
your  health  faded  from  his  delay.  I  could  not, 
I  would  not,  believe  you  were  so  fallen  as  to 
wait  upon  his  pleasure ;  as  he  said  '  to  live  but 
on  his  smile — wither  in  his  absence.'  But  I 
was  mistaken !  Elliott  spoke  but  truth,  and,  at 
his  first  hinting,  you  will  be  his.  I  estimate 
your  dignity  too  highly,  it  appears.  Farewell ! 
Ere  we  meet  again,  much  may  have  changed; 
the  bright  may  have  darkened ;  the  dark  may 
have  brightened ;  the  proud  may  have  bent  to 
the  tyrant  yoke;  the  love  refused  to  one,  may 
be  despised  by  another." 

He  looked  upon  her  with  malignant  triumph, 
as  he  saw  the  deadly  wound  was  given,  and 
that  his  words  had  been  as  daggers.  Her 
stately  anger  had  passed  away ;  the  blush  on 
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her  cheek  had  vanished ;  her  lips  quivered, 
and  she  grasped  at  the  sofa  for  support.  Any- 
other  must  have  felt  pity ;  but  De  Roos,  as  he 
opened  the  door  to  depart,  turned,  for  a  last 
look,  to  satiate  his  malice,  and  would  have 
vented  his  triumph  in  words,  but  feared  to 
awaken  suspicion  of  his  truth. 

The  deadly  faintness  that  had  come  over  her 
subsided.  Could  this  be  true  that  he  had  said  ? 
She  would  question  !  The  trampling  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  came  on  her  ear — she  sprang  to  the  win- 
dow. De  Roos  raised  his  hat,  waved  it  in  the 
air,  bowed  till  his  forehead  nearly  touched  his 
horse's  mane,  threw  on  her  a  glance  of  insolent 
triumph,  and  then  dashing  the  spurs  in  his 
horse's  sides,  till  the  blood-gouts  fell  on  the 
earth,  he  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing  before 
she  could  bid  him  stay,  or  determine  such  was 
her  wish.  He  was  too  wary  to  submit  to  the 
questions  of  one  so  penetrating. 

As  may  be  guessed,  Fitzallan  lingered  not 
on  his  road,  but  as  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill  looking  down  on  Hurlestone,  from  whence 
he  had  waved  his  last  adieu  to  its  mistress, 
compassion  to  his  horse,  and  the  sight  of  De 
Roos  returning,  induced  him  to  slacken  his 
speed.  So  impatient  was  he  to  reach  Hurle- 
stone, and  so  angry  at  the  deception,  that  he 
meditated  for  a  moment  the  passing  his  cousin 
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at  full  speed ;  but  a  desire  to  learn  from  his 
looks,  if  not  from  his  words,  the  purport  and 
result  of  his  visit,  made  him  relinquish  the 
idea.  The  part  of  the  road  from  which  he  was 
watching  the  approach  of  his  wily  foe,  was 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  steep  and  high  bank, 
whilst  the  other  was  rendered  rather  dan- 
gerous by  a  deep  and  precipitate  quarry. 

No  sooner  did  De  Roos  perceive  his  cousin, 
than  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  dashed 
towards  him  with  the  impetuosity  of  one  de- 
termined to  overthrow  every  obstacle  in  his 
path.  Fitzallan  remarked  the  action,  and 
moved  quietly  to  the  side  of  the  road  farthest 
from  the  quarry.  Still  De  Roos  continued  his 
headlong  career,  till  the  horses  almost  touched, 
and  then,  seeing  his  adversary  prepared  for  the 
shock,  with  a  sudden  movement  he  reined  in 
his  horse,  till  he  drew  him  back  almost  upon 
his  haunches,  and  then  shouted,  in  a  mocking 
tone — 

"  So,  Grahame  Elliott !  the  flower  of  chi- 
valry !  has  learnt  to  fear." 

"  Lord  Fitzallan  has  learnt  to  set  too  high 
a  value  on  life,  to  trust  to  one  whom  no  prin 
ciples  of  honour  can  bind,  and  whose  reckless 
daring  is  equal  to  his  duplicity." 

De  Roos  took  off  his  hat  with  a  malignant 
mockery  of  respect. 
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"  I  do  most  humbly  crave  your  Lordship's 
pardon  for  not  giving  your  Lordship  your 
Lordship's  title.  I  should  have  known  the 
newly  elevated  are  somewhat  jealous  in  these 
matters  !  And  so  your  Lordship  really  thought 
your  Lordship's  person  was  in  danger.  We 
must  petition  his  most  gracious  Majesty  to 
appoint  you  prime  minister,  or  commander- 
in-chief;  from  your  wise  precautions,  the  peace 
of  Europe  would  be  certain,  or  our  men  would 
live  to  fight  another  day.  Now,  I  can  assure 
your  Lordship,  Reginald  De  Roos  has  no  more 
inclination  to  become  a  spectacle  for  the  vul- 
gar, than  Grahame  De  Roos,  Baron  Fitzallan, 
&c.  &c.  has  to  be  imbedded  in  limestone,  and 
hereafter  produced  as  an  organic  remain,  to 
invent  or  destroy  a  system." 

Irritating  as  were  both  speech  and  manner, 
Fitzallan  retained  his  self-command,  and,  look- 
ing steadily  at  him,  merely  said — • 

u  After  your  past  and  present  conduct,  a 
longer  parley  cannot  be  desirable  ;  our  agents 
shall  arrange  all  that  is  necessary.  Good 
morning !  " 

Even  De  Roos  looked  abashed  for  an  in- 
stant at  this  calm  reproof,  but  recovered  him- 
self, and  placed  his  horse  across  the  road  to 
prevent  his  departure. 
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"  So  you  were  impatient  at  my  delay,  were 
you  !  and  would  not  credit  the  tale,  I  suppose. 
You  should  have  known  -me  better  than  to  sup- 
pose I  wanted  two  hours  solitude  to  whine  over 
a  change  of  fortune;  but  you  never  will  get 
quit  of  that  foolish  habit  of  judging  others  by 
yourself !  Well,  I  see  you  are  impatient  to  pro- 
ceed, and  offer  your  congratulations,  but  you 
must  felicitate  me  first ;  remember  you  are  to 
be  bridesgroom  man  at  the  wedding." 

"What  wedding?"  asked  Fitzallan  abruptly, 
trembling  for  the  answer. 

u  What  wedding  ?  Why  the  wedding  of 
Reginald  De  Roos  and  Helen  St.  Maur,  to  be 
sure !  A  very  goodly  match  I  trow,  and  a 
handsome  couple ! "  and  he  let  the  reins  fall 
on  his  horse's  neck,  crossed  his  arms,  and 
revelled  in  his  rival's  agony." 

"Impossible!  'tis  false!"  burst  from  the 
lips  of  Fitzallan,  as  he  returned  a  look  of  de- 
fiance to  his  enemy's  malignant  scrutiny. 

"  False !  Baron  Fitzallan  ?  This  is  strange  lan- 
guage for  one  gentleman  to  hold  to  another ; 
though  the  one  may  be  a  Lord,  and  the  other 
a  commoner  !  Do  you  judge  me  so  wanting  in 
wisdom  and  pride,  as  to  have  sped  on  such  an 
errand  unadvisedly ;  or  why  have  you  lingered, 
if  not  to  read  my  tale  in  my  looks?  Am  I 
much  like  a  despairing  lover,  think  you?" 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"  At  least  I  will  hear  it  from  her  own  lips/' 
exclaimed  Fitzallan  bitterly. 

"  Now  will  I  wager  my  commonage  against 
your  peerage,  that  you  do  not." 

"It  is  false  then?" 

"  False !  Why,  as  I  said  before,  that  is 
rather  a  strong  term;  it  might  be  that  you 
mistook  me,  and  understood  jest  for  earnest." 

"  Villain  !  How  dare  you  trifle  thus  ?  and 
Fitzallan's  high  hopes  sent  the  blood  again  to 
his  cheeks. 

"  Villain,  my  Lord,  is  neither  a  very  gentle, 
nor  a  very  gentlemanly  term:  it  should  be 
kept  for  robbers  and  murderers." 

"  It  will  equally  apply  to  seducers,  liars,  and 
defrauders." 

Rage  and  shame  deprived  De  Roos,  of  the 
power  of  utterance;  but  he  forced  his  horse 
close  up  to  Fitzallan,  and  raised  his  arm  as  if 
to  strike,  whilst  the  fury  expressed  on  his 
features  was  fearful  to  gaze  upon.  Fitzallan 
looked  at  him  steadily,  and  stood  prepared  for 
edfence,  but  spoke  not.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
expression  of  rage  left  the  features;  the  arm 
sank,  and  De  Roos  again  spoke  without  a  fur- 
ther allusion  to  the  term. 

"  I  am  not  to  be  the  happy  man :  the  lady 
prefers  waiting  for  your  cold  approaches,  though 
sighing  at  the  delay.     Yes,  Fitzallan  !  you  will 
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be  blest  indeed,  if  you  have  but  the  spirit  to 
snatch  the  prize.  It  was  you  she  meant  to 
save  instead  of  me,  when  she  stopped  the  run- 
away; and  your  title  and  your  fortune  would 
have  been  well  exchanged,  to  have  heard  her 
whispered  words  of  tenderness,  and  murmured 
reproaches  of  your  coldness,  as  she  bent  over 
me,  mistaking  me  for  you :  but  you  are  as 
timid  with  woman  as  daring  with  man ;  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if  some  more  bold  and 
spirited  wooer  were  to  step  in  and  give  me  the 
triumph  of  seeing  you  rejected;  for  the  lady 
hates  vacillation,  and  wants  but  the  excuse  of 
a  little  energy  to  yield.  And  now,  as  I  can  feel 
for  your  impatience,  and  despair  of  detaining 
you,  I  will  make  one  request  and  be  gone. 
Will  you  pledge  me  your  word,  no  one  shall 
learn  one  change  of  fortune  till  eight  and  forty 
hours  have  passed  ?  I  know  you  have  no  taste 
for  revenge,  or  I  would  not  ask  you  to  resign 
the  delight  of  knowing  your  enemy,  writhing 
under  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  this  dull  place, 
where  they  have  nothing  else  to  talk  about." 

A  nonchalant  air  was  assumed,  but  it  could 
not  completely  veil  the  real  earnestness  of  the 
speech,  and  Fitzallan  hesitated. 

"  I  certainly  have  no  wish  to  subject  you  to 
the  pain  of  unpleasant  remarks,  but " 

"  Oh  !  I  understand  you,  most  noble  cousin ! " 
l2 
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resuming  his  mocking  tone,  "you  have  not 
forgotten  my  ruse  of  this  morning,  and  suspect 
some  new  stratagem ;  moreover,  you  think  one 
at  least  should  be  told,  lest  she  resent  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  basely  born.  That  would  be 
a  pity,  certainly.  Grahame  Elliott  might  chance 
to  be  rejected,  whilst  the  Baron  Fitzallan  is 
sure  of  success.  And  this  is  the  timidity  of 
true  love  I  conclude  !  Now  I  doubt  if  the  lady 
admire  it  more  than  I  do.  Tell  it  to  her,  by  all 
means.     Have  I  your  pledge  as  to  others  ?" 

It  would  appear  ungenerous  to  refuse,  delay 
was  irksome,  rebuke  thrown  away,  so  the  pledge 
was  given,  and  Fitzallan  urged  his  horse  to  its 
utmost  speed — on  what  road  all  may  guess. 

De  Roos  looked  after  him.  "  Now  let  him 
but  press  his  suit  with  an  ardour  and  haste; 
that  may  look  like  presumptuous  certainty,  and 
I  may  yet  triumph  in  revenge,  if  not  in  love. 
The  men  have  told  the  heiress,  she  is  perfect, 
and  on  my  word  she  is  nearer  to  it  than  I 
thought  possible ;  but  all  have  their  faults,  and 
she  has  pride :  little  towards  her  own  sex,  but 
a  whole  ocean  towards  the  other.  Trench  by 
look  or  word,  on  what  she  calls  her  woman's 
dignity,  and  I  would  as  soon  combat  with  a 
lioness.  The  very  flashing  of  her  eyes  but 
late  was  scathing.  Now  have  I  half  a  mind 
to  linger  here,  and  risk  my  future  fortune  for 
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the  rapture  of  a  taunt  at  the  rejected  lover, 
and  the  glory  of  thinking  it  was  my  doing. 
But  no ! "  he  added,  after  a  pause,  his  man- 
ner losing  its  elevation,  u  that  would  be  hoping 
and  risking  too  much;  the  heiress  is  but  a 
woman,  weaker  from  the  very  depth  and  purity 
of  her  love.  He  will  advance,  she  retreat;  he 
will  look  ardent,  she  haughty;  he  will  depre- 
cate, she  soften ;  and  blushes,  tears,  and  smiles, 
conclude  the  scene.  Even  Lucy  Martin  will 
be  forgotten,  and  I  shall  have  played  the  ami- 
able and  the  church-going,  the  listener  to 
twaddles,  the  flatterer  to  eocigeantes  ;  for  seven 
loner  months  in  vain,  at  the  cost  of  innumerable 
wounds  to  my  pride,  an  expensive  horse  to 
Alford,  and  worse,  the  introduction  of  my 
hated  cousin  to  a  happiness  kings  might  envy ; 
for  should  she  say  No  to-day,  she  will  say  Yes 
to-morrow. 

"  Oh,  woman  !  thou  art  the  very  epitome  of 
weakness.  We  tell  you  that  you  rule,  and  you 
believe  it ;  and  the  slave  hugs  her  chains. 

"  Wei],  if  I  ever  did  love  it  was  Helen  St. 
Maur :  and  if  I  had  won  her  ?  What  then  ? 
Why  she  might  have  had  cause  to  rue  her  fate. 
The  past  is  the  past — and  he  is  a  fool  who 
grieves  over  its  sorrows  and  mishaps — the 
future  is  still  mine.  I  am  yet  the  fascinating 
Reginald  De  Roos  !  " — and  turning  his  horse's 
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head,  he  rode  off  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
that  in  which  he  had  come. 

De  Roos  had  been  a  skilful  marksman,  his 
arrows  had  been  poisoned;  each  had  taken 
effect,  and  the  wound  was  still  smarting,  the 
venom  still  spreading  in  the  breast  of  our 
heroine,  when  Mr.  Elliott  was  announced,  with 
such  speed  had  his  good  horse  borne  him  on 
his  errand. 

Nor  had  the  marksman's  skill  been  less  as 
regarded  the  gentleman.  His  happiness  at 
being  cleared  from  shame,  and  holding  an 
honourable  station  in  society;  the  hope,  nay 
the  conviction  that  he  was  beloved ;  the  con- 
trast of  his  present  feelings  with  those  at  the 
time  of  his  departure;  in  short,  his  brilliant 
prospects  of  love  and  fortune,  gave  full  effect 
to  the  hints  and  assertions  of  De  Roos,  and 
never  was  being  more  inclined  to  play  the 
ardent  and  devoted  lover,  than  Lord  Fitzallan, 
when  he  entered  the  drawing-room  at  Hurles- 
tone.  Had  he  been  left  self-occupied,  he  might 
have  perceived  that  the  servant  rather  debated, 
whether  this  was  the  real  identical  Mr.  Elliott 
or  not.  Nor  was  it  surprising  that  he  should 
so  debate,  for  the  Mr.  Elliott  of  the  winter  was 
a  totally  different  person  from  the  Mr.  Elliott 
of  the  summer.  The  figure  was  no  longer 
gaunt    and    lanky,   the   movements    doubtful 
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and  occasionally  awkward  from  lameness ;  but 
though  very  tall,  and  still  rather  thin,  the  figure 
was  graceful,  the  tread  firm,  light  and  dignified. 
The  sickly  hue  of  suffering  had  given  place  to 
a  healthy  brown,  partly  the  effect  of  a  southern 
clime,  through  which  the  rush  of  the  eloquent 
blood  glowed  bright  and  dear.  The  eyes  had 
lost  the  langour  of  disease,  and  melted  in  soft- 
ness, or  flashed  with  fire,  varying  with  his  vary- 
ing feelings.  The  black  patch  and  the  wig 
were  gone,  and  the  latter  replaced  by  dark 
glossy  hair,  with  an  auburn  tinge,  curling  and 
waving  in  rich  luxuriance.  In  truth,  he  was 
a  very  proper  man ;  and  though  his  features 
could  not  boast  the  regularity  of  those  of  De 
Roos,  no  preferrer  of  mind  to  manners — of  in- 
ward worth  to  outward  polish — could  have  hesi- 
tated as  to  the  superiority.  The  beauty  of  the 
one  was  worldly,  material;  that  of  the  other 
noble,  spiritual. 

From  doubt  or  accident  the  servant  an- 
nounced him  indistinctly,  and  Helen,  who  was 
little  equal  to  any  exertion,  rose  to  receive  him, 
ignorant  whom  to  expect,  and  with  her  indig- 
nation against  him  unsubdued.  A  chair  was 
already  placed,  so  the  servant  left  the  room 
almost  the  same  instant  that  he  entered. 

Every  feature  glowing  with  hope  and  anima- 
tion, Fitzallan  advanced  towards  our  heroine, 
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who  looked  up  at  his  approach,  uttered  a  faint 
exclamation,  turned  deadly  pale,  and  would 
have  sunk  to  the  earth,  had  he  not  sprung  for- 
ward and  supported  her. 

"  Speak  to  me  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  bent 
over  her  in  alarm.  "Helen,  dearest  Helen!" 
he  continued  more  wildly  and  more  tenderly, 
as  she  spoke  not,  moved  not.  "  Forgive  me, 
if  in  the  delirium  of  my  happiness,  I  came 
upon  you  thus  suddenly.  Do  but  speak  !  if  only 
one  word  ! "  then  believing  her  quite  insensible, 
he  drew  his  arm  more  closely  round  her,  and 
bore  her  to  a  window,  which  he  threw  up, 
urging  her  all  the  time  to  look  at  him,  to  speak 
to  him,  with  words  and  accents  of  the  most 
devoted  tenderness. 

The  words,  the  act,  the  motion,  restored  her 
to  herself ;  she  started  from  his  support,  gasped 
for  breath,  whilst  anger  and  indignation  sup- 
plied her  Avith  strength,  and  the  blood  rushed 
to  her  cheeks.  Was  not  his  conduct  a  confir- 
mation of  what  De  Roos  said  ?  Had  he  stood 
before  her,  the  same  as  when  he  had  left  her, 
pale,  ill,  and  suffering,  pity  might  have  pleaded 
for  him;  but  now  she  construed  his  look  of 
animated  hope  into  the  triumphant  vanity  of 
the  coxcomb,  and  saw  before  her  the  deceiver 
of  Lucy  Martin,  and  the  vain-boasting  lover. 

De  Roos  had  read  her  correctly,  and  the 
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pride  of  woman's  dignity  repressed  the  force 
of  woman's  love,  and  she  spoke  proudly  and 
haughtily  as  she  repelled  his  still  offered 
support. 

"  Why  this  intrusion  ?  and  whence  this  pre- 
sumption ? n 

"  Intrusion  !  Presumption  !  Did  I  hear  you 
aright?" 

"You  did  hear  me  aright,  sir.  I  would  be 
alone." 

He  turned  pale.  Was  this  a  dream  ?  or  was 
every  high  hope  to  be  thus  blighted,  withered. 
Had  she  resented  his  presumption  in  the 
bower?  He  had  thought  not.  Had  another 
supplanted  him  ?  And  had  all  that  DeRoos  had 
said  been  false,  and  only  meant  to  procure  him 
the  pang  of  a  refusal  ?  But  then  there  was  his 
own  memory  of  the  past,  and  he  would  not 
think  her  a  coquette. 

u  To  what  cause  am  I  to  attribute  a  reception 
so  harsh  ?  a  dismissal  so  prompt  ?  " 

He  paused  for  an  answer,  but  she  felt  em- 
barrassed how  to  reply  to  so  plain  a  question, 
and  he  continued. 

"  I  had  believed  that  the  depth  of  my  misery 
at  our  last  meeting  had  won  pity  for  my  suffer- 
ings, pardon  for  my  presumption ;  more  then  I 
dared  not,  would  not,  ask.  That  hour  of  parting 
had  a  charm  that  almost  dispelled  its  agony — 
J.  5 
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how  different  from  this  meeting  !  You  assign 
no  cause,  yet  you  meet  the  proffer  of  a  heart, 
whose  deep  devotion  you  cannot  doubt,  with 
coldness  and  scorn.  Were  my  hopes  too  dar- 
ing, as  we  stood  together  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
and  the  heart  vowed  itself  to  you  for  ever  ?  A 
frown  had  repressed  those  hopes  !  "  Recollec- 
tions and  references  must  be  painful ;  she  felt 
her  strength  wavering,  giving  way,  before  them 
besides,  with  her  previous  opinions,  she  read 
insult  in  his  allusions  to  the  moment  in  which 
her  heart  had  owned  his  influence,  and  she  in- 
terrupted him  abruptly  and  haughtily,  "  Let  the 
past  be  forgotten,  sir.  There  was  delusion; 
better  there  should  be  no  remembrance/' 

"  Certainly,  madam,  since  you  wish  it.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  refer  to  the  past,"  and  indignant  at 
her  conduct,  his  manner  was  as  haughty  as'hers. 

A  silence  succeeded.  He  might  forget,  but 
she  must  remember  that  he  had  twice  risked 
life  for  her  sake ;  but  she  dared  not  trust  her- 
self with  the  thought,  and  she  broke  the 
awkward  silence. 

"  A  continuance  of  this  interview  can  but 
be  painful  to  both.  Believe  me,  you  have  my 
best  wishes  for  your  future  happiness." 

"  You  say  truly,  madam;  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  good  wishes,"  he  added  bitterly.  "  As 
there  has  been   delusion  once  you  say,   it  is 
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better  we  should  clearly  understand  the  footing 
for  the  future.  In  what  light  would  it  please 
Miss  St.  Maur  to  consider  me  ? " 

"  As  a  common  acquaintance,  almost  a 
stranger." 

"  Quite  a  stranger !  if  you  please,  madam. 
Permit  me  to  return  your  good  wishes  for  the 
future,"  and  after  an  exchange  of  haughty  bows, 
he  quitted  her. 

But  thoughts  and  feelings  crowded  fast  upon 
him.  The  shock  had  been  so  sudden,  so  unex 
pected,  he  could  scarcely  believe  it  real.  Had 
he  indeed  been  under  a  delusion,  when  he  had 
indulged  in  hopes,  and  read  her  words  and  looks 
to  favour  them.  Had  she  not  risked  life  for 
him  in  truth,  if  not  avowedly.  A  flashing  of 
light  came  across  him.  He  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  her  value  for  birth ;  she  might  still 
believe  him  the  child  of  shame ;  and  if  he  had 
considered  this  a  bar  to  their  union,  why  might 
not  she  in  justice  do  the  same.  Though  this  did 
not  argue  for  the  strength  of  her  love,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  his  rank,  and  (for  that  rank) 
slender  fortune,  that  could  be  a  temptation  to 
one  who  might  have  chosen  almost  where  she 
pleased,  and  he  thought  he  knew  her  too  well 
to  think  she  would  barter  her  hand  for  wealth 
or  title,  with  hasty  steps  he  retraced  his  way, 
and  again  stood  before  her.     No  sooner  had 
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the  door  closed,  than  she  had  sunk  on  the  couch 
and  buried  her  face  in  its  cushion  •  in  spite  of 
the  indignant  haughtiness  she  had  -shown,  and 
her  firm  resolve  never  to  he  his,  from  a  con- 
viction of  his  guilt,  she  dared  not  listen  to  his 
departing  steps. 

It  was  thus  he  found  her  on  his  return.  She 
knew  he  was  standing  beside  her;  she  would 
have  given  much  to  know  why  he  was  there ; 
but  she  durst  not  look  up :  she  could  but  still 
her  emotion,  and  strive  for  strength.  His 
anger  at  her  change  was  forgotten,  he  bent  dVer 
her,  he  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  she 
withdrew  it  hastily. 

"  Miss  St.  Maur,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
that  faltered  with  emotion,  "  I  would  but  ask 
one  question,  and  you  need  fear  no  further 
persecution.  Has  the  idea  of  my  shameful 
birth  influenced  your  late  conduct,  and  could 
different  circumstances  alter  your  decision  ? 
You  wronged  me,  if  you  deemed  I  could  tender 
you  a  heart  writhing  under  its  own  shame." 

She  was  surprised  at  his  words,  but  indignant 
that  he  should  think  the  crime  of  his  parents 
less  pardonable  than  his  own,  she  raised  her 
head,  and  met  his  look  of  anxious  tenderness 
with  one  of  proud  disdain. 

"  I  thought  you  had  understood  my  meaning 
before,  and  would  have  spared  me  this  second 
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intrusion;  my  opinions  and  decision  could 
know  no  change,  were  you  proved  to  hold  the 
highest  station  in  the  land." 

"  It  is  enough,  madam,"  he  replied,  with  dis- 
dain equal  to  her  own.  "  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  your  candour.'' 

He  bowed,  and  rushed  from  the  room  without 
further  comment.  When  Caroline  Mahon  en- 
tered the  apartment  soon  after,  she  found  her 
friend  lying  on  the  ground  insensible. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 


For  a  husband  my  mistress  has  anxiously  watch' d, 

And  at  length  'tis  believ'd  that  she's  gloriously  match' d." 


I  should  have  doubted  all  the  world  beside, 
But  trusted  him." 


"  The  weight  of  blood  is  on  their  souls." — Campbell. 

Days  had  passed  since  this  painful  interview, 
and  Helen  had  left  her  sick  chamber  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  reclining  on  a  couch,  supported 
by  pillows,  in  her  favourite  apartment,  for  she 
shrank  with  dread  from  entering  the  drawing- 
room.  During  these  days  her  sufferings  had 
been  great.  Memory  had  recalled  every  word, 
every  tone ;  and  his  look  of  bitter  anguish  as  he 
left  her,  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  delicate 
frame  had  sunk  under  the  shock,  but  the  mind 
was  gradually  recovering  its  vigour;    for  she 
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had  turned  to  consolation,  where  only  it  can 
be  found.  The  shock  her  trust  in  man  had 
received,  was  not  got  over.  Since  he  had  proved 
unworthy  she  could  rely  on  none.  But  she 
had  conquered  the  first  feeling  of  disgust 
towards  all,  and  her  thoughts  seemed  but  the 
more  anxiously  bent  on  soothing  sorrow,  since 
she  had  learnt  how  deeply  the  human  heart 
could  suffer.  She  wished  to  have  some  expla- 
nation of  his  last  words,  but  since  that  could 
not  be,  at  least  she  might  not  inquire,  she  tried 
to  content  herself  with  the  idea  that  one  cause 
of  his  sorrow  was  removed ;  his  health  too  was 
restored,  and  she  had  nothing  left  but  to  pray 
for  his  repentance,  and  future  happiness. 

The  painful  task  had  been  performed,  and 
they  had  been  separated  for  ever  in  this  world, 
by  her  own  decision.  At  first,  the  certainty  of 
their  separation  had  been  a  fresh  source  of  sor- 
row, for  she  had  cherished,  unknown  to  herself, 
a  vague  hope  that  something  might  occur  to 
prevent  this  necessity;  but  she  knew  she 
ought  to  rejoice  that  the  trial  was  past.  To 
love — to  trust  again,  was  impossible;  but 
she  might  make  others  happy,  and  there  was  a 
world  beyond  the  grave.  Her  mind  was  firmly 
set  to  do  its  duty ;  and,  as  a  first  step,  she  de- 
termined not  to  indulge  in  vain  regrets  for  the 
past,  or  delightful  anticipations  for  the  future ; 
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but  to  occupy  herself  incessantly  on  the  present, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Caroline  Mahon,  who  sought  to  repay  the 
great  obligations  of  herself  and  family,  by  every 
soothing  care,  returned  soon  after  from  a  walk, 
and  after  adjusting  the  pillows  for  the  invalid, 
with  all  a  sister's  gentleness,  took  a  seat  at  a 
little  distance,  and  occupied  herself  with  a 
book. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Caroline  ? "  inquired 
Helen,  after  a  while.  "  You  do  not  seem  to 
have  much  taste  for  reading  this  morning,  and 
you  look  troubled.  Has  anything  happened  to 
vex  you  ? " 

Caroline  coloured,  and  answered  slightly,  "  I 
have  a  head-ache/' 

"  Aye,  but  what  makes  your  head  ache  ? 
Come,  tell  me  at  once.  I  know  it  is  something 
you  think  will  vex  me,  or  you  would  not  hesi- 
tate. You  cannot  guess  how  well  I  shall  bear 
it." 

Caroline  hesitated;  but  some  answer  she 
must  give,  and  it  was  better  Helen  should  hear 
it  from  her  than  from  others ;  so  she  turned 
away,  that  she  might  not  seem  to  observe  her, 
and  answered — 

"  I  have  heard  something  that  has  vexed  me, 
dear  Helen.     I  would   not  believe  it   on  the 
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assertion  of  Mrs.  Jones,  but  I  have  since  heard 
it  confirmed." 

"  The  assertion  of  Mrs.  Jones  !  Why  if  she 
were  to  say  black  were  black,  I  should  doubt  if 
it  were  not  grey.  What  new  fiction  has  she  in- 
vented ?  Have  I  drowned  myself  for  love  ?  or 
am  I  gone  to  fight  the  Great  Cham  of  Tartary  ? 
I  was  in  hopes  I  had  frightened  her  out  of 
making  me  the  subject  of  reports." 

"  I  assure  you  she  is  sufficiently  alarmed, 
and  talks  of  you  with  all  due  respect ;  but  this 
concerns  the  marriage  of  another,  and  Mr. 
Dalton  not  only  confirmed  it,  but  insisted  on 
my  telling  you." 

"  Then  tell  me  instantly.  Mr.  Dalton  is  a 
wiser  man  than  some  think  him." 

Caroline  was  surprised  at  these  words ;  but 
fearing  the  shock  would  be  greater  from  being 
unexpected,   answered   slowly  and    cautiously. 

"  Mr.  De  Roos  persuaded  Miss  Carleton  to 
accompany  him  to  town,  where  they  were  pri- 
vately married." 

"  Mr.  De  Roos  married  to  Miss  Carleton  ! " 
cried  Helen,  starting  from  her  couch  in  sur- 
prise.    Caroline  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant. 

"  You  forced  me  to  tell  you,  dear  Helen  ! " 

"  Psha  ! "  cried  her  friend,  half  vexed,  half 
smiling  at  her  terrified  look.  "  I  am  not  going 
to  faint,  so  back  to  your  seat,  and  tell  me  every 
thing,  without  making  me  ask." 
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"  Well,  then;  when  Mr.  De  Roos  left  Hurles- 
tone  the  other  day,  he  rode  direct  to  Mansford, 
and,  it  is  supposed,  arranged  every  thing  with 
Miss  Carleton  for  their  flight  that  evening ;  for 
at  eight  o'clock  a  carriage  and  four  drove  up  to 
the  door,  with  a  pretended  summons  from  her 
parents,  who  are  nursing  her  brother ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  and  her  maid  got  into  it,  took 
up  Mr.  De  Roos  on  the  road,  and  proceeded  to 
London,  where,  being  of  age,  they  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  married.  From  thence  they 
went  to  France.  Some  say,  for  you  will  hear  it 
all,  that  he  adopted  this  rash  step  in  a  delirium 
of  disappointed  love  ;  whilst  others  assert  that 
Mr.  Elliott  has  turned  out  to  be  the  real  Lord 
Fitzallan,  and  that  he  has  debts  which  made  a 
hasty  marriage  with  a  fortune  requisite." 

"  Ha  !  then  this  explains  every  thing/'  cried 
Helen  involuntarily. 

Caroline  turned  quickly  round  at  the  sound 
of  her  friend's  agitated  voice ;  but  Helen's  face 
was  hid  from  her  view,  and  she  made  no  fur- 
ther comment. 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,  Caroline,"  said  Helen, 
after  a  very  long  silence,  "  had  you  any  parti- 
cular reason,  the  other  day,  for  asking  if  I  had 
appointed  a  rector  for  Hurlestone?  I  have 
since  fancied  you  had ;  but  I  fear  I  have  been 
very  selfish  of  late,  and  thought  much  more  of 
myself  than  others." 
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"  Oh  no !  never  selfish,  dear  Helen ! 
though  you  have  seemed  altered  of  late ;  but 
then  you  have  been  ill.  You  have  been 
equally  kind  in  acts,  but  I  have  fancied  your 
manner  different.  You  have  granted  and 
soothed  as  before,  but  then  you  have  appeared 
to  do  it,  either  with  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to 
your  being  able  to  confer  happiness,  or  of  mis- 
trust as  to  the  worth  of  the  object.  Your 
acts  seem  no  longer  the  free  overflowing  of 
love ;  and  nurse  Smith  says  your  smile  looks 
like  a  blighted  rose-bud." 

"  Has  all  this  been  ? "  and  she  sighed,  and 
then  added,  "  We  will  try  and  amend  this  for 
the  future ;  but  you  have  not  told  me  why 
you  asked  of  the  new  Rector  of  Hurlestoner" 

Caroline  coloured,  bent  down  her  head,  and 
answered  evasively.  "  I  was  curious  to  know 
if  you  had  attended  to  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  De  Roos  ?  " 

Helen  had  no  desire  to  say  to  whose  recom- 
mendation she  had  attended,  and  she  too  used 
evasion,  though  determined  to  penetrate  her 
friend's  confusion. 

"  I  have  appointed  a  gentleman,  of  whose 
worth  and  fitness  for  his  important  office  I 
have  made  every  possible  effort  to  assure  my- 
self ;  but  you  had  some  other  reasons  for  your 
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question,  Caroline,  and  I  may  yet  further  your 
wishes,  if  you  will  only  be  candid." 

Caroline  coloured  still  more  deeply;  but 
before  she  could  reply,  a  servant  entered  with 
a  card.  Helen  looked  at  it,  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  "  Show  the  gentleman 
in."  She  struggled  for  composure,  as  if  forc- 
ing herself  to  go  through  with  a  disagreeable 
task.  "  This  verifies  the  old  proverb,  Caro- 
line; here  is  the  new  Rector  himself!  Now 
you  must  not  frown  upon  him ;  for  had  you 
been  more  candid,  another  might  have  filled 
his  place ;  but  you  must  do  your  best  to  enter- 
tain him,  for  I  am  weary." 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Edward  Aylmer  was 
announced.  Helen  half  rose  to  greet  him; 
but  as  to  any  bow  she  was  to  receive  in  re- 
turn, she  might  as  well  have  spared  herself 
the  trouble.  Scarcely  had  he  caught  sight  of 
Caroline,  ere  he  was  by  her  side ;  eyes  met ; 
hands  clasped;  and  the  words  "  Edward," 
"  Dear  Caroline,"  were  distinctly  heard.  Helen 
guessed  the  truth,  and  rejoiced  in  her  friend's 
happiness ;  yet  surely  she  may  be  forgiven,  if  a 
sigh  rose  at  the  contrast  of  her  own  fate.  The 
lady  and  gentleman  seemed  perfectly  uncon- 
scious that  a  third  person  was  in  the  room ; 
and  Helen,  thus  spared  from  thinking  herself 
de   trop,  smiled  at  their  eager  questions  and 
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answers,  half  uttered,  half  imagined.  She  learnt 
enough  from  their  incoherent  conversation, 
which,  from  being  too  weak  to  leave  the  room 
alone,  she  could  not  avoid  overhearing,  to 
understand  that  Caroline  and  Mr.  Aylmer  had 
met  at  the  vounsr  lady's  aunt's,  and  a  strong 
attachment  arisen  between  them,  which  that 
gentleman's  honourable  conduct  in  paying  his 
elder  brother's  debts,  and  consequent  poverty, 
had  hitherto  prevented  from  being  avowed. 
My  readers  will  have  no  trouble  in  guessing 
the  name  of  the  young  clergyman  mentioned 
in  such  high  terms  by  Mr.  Elliott;  but,  as 
Helen  said,  she  had  not  appointed  him  till 
after  many  inquiries. 

-It  was  our  heroine's  care  to  do  awav  with 
every  obstacle  to  their  union ;  and,  as  Mr.  De 
Roos  was  no  longer  attainable  or  desirable,  and 
Helen  urgent  and  generous,  the  mother  made 
little  objection.  The  parsonage  was  fitted  up, 
and  made  comfortable  at  her  expense,  and  by 
her  was  the  bride's  trousseau  supplied.  Ca- 
roline and  her  lover  both  remonstrated ;  but 
there  had  been   so  much   delicacy  in  all  her 

arrangements,  that  they  could  not  but  yield  to 

» 

her  kindness,  and  the  melancholy  smile  with 
which  she  prayed  them  not  to  deprive  her  of 
her  greatest  happiness.  She  naturally  shrunk 
from  all  mention  of  Fitzallan's  name  ;  and,  as 
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none  but  himself  had  reason  to  guess  on  whose 
recommendation  the  new  Rector  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and,  of  course,  the  lovers  were  tole- 
rably well  occupied  with  each  other,  that  name 
at  whose  mention  she  still  trembled,  was  rarely- 
alluded  to ;  and  having  ascertained  he  would 
not  be  present  at  the  wedding,  she  gratified  her 
friend,  by  remaining  to  be  her  bridesmaid. 
Mr.  Mahon  was  in  his  element,  and  the  con- 
cerns of  others  were  neglected,  that  he  might 
attend  the  better  to  those  of  his  intended  son- 
in-law,  who  goodnaturedly  yielded  to  him  in 
most  points,  and  smiled  at  the  confusion  he 
sometimes  occasioned. 

Never  was  paler  bridesmaid;  but  her  late 
illness,  as  some,  and  the  conduct  of  De  Roos, 
as  others  thought,  furnished  sufficient  ex- 
planation for  the  predominance  of  the  lily.  It 
is  certain  nearly  the  whole  county,  including 
Caroline  and  her  husband,  were  at  fault  as  to 
the  late  occurrences,  for  most  imagined  the 
runaway  match  to  have  been  caused  by  pique 
at  some  disagreement  with  Helen;  a  belief 
which  her  immediate  relapse  fully  confirmed : 
whilst  the  brief  visit  of  Fitzallan,  some  attri- 
buted to  his  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  play 
the  mediator,  others  to  his  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  baseness  of  De  Roos.  Miss  Grey, 
who  alone  knew,  kept  the  secret  well;  and, 
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Mr.  Dalton,  who,  from  guessing  half,  was 
more  puzzled  than  any,  vainly  sought  an  ex- 
planation from  our  heroine.' 

The  day  after  the  wedding,  Helen  went  to 
town,  for  she  found  it  impossible,  with  all 
her  exertions,  to  regain  peace  at  Hurlestone, 
where  every  object  so  strongly  recalled  the 
past.  In  a  new  scene,  and  the  excitement  of 
society,  she  hoped  to  exclude  painful  remem- 
brances, and  she  knew  Fitzallan  had  returned 
to  Florence. 

Her  birth,  her  beauty,  and,  above  all,  her 
fortune,  made  her  an  object  of  flattery  and 
court  to  all ;  but  her  high  principles,  founded 
on  a  sense  of  her  own  weakness,  and  the 
blight  of  her  bright  hopes,  saved  her  from  the 
peril  of  such  incense.  She  had  no  petty  am- 
bition to  become  the  leader  of  fashion;  and, 
though  she  mingled  in  the  gavest  and  highest 
circles,  no  merit,  however  humble,  was  over- 
looked ;  and,  at  her  house  might  be  met,  not 
only  the  fashionable,  but  those  most  distin- 
guished for  talent,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  She 
skimmed  lightly  over  the  waters  of  plea- 
sure, but  her  bark  yielded  not  to  the  strong 
current  of  dissipation.  Every  day  had  its 
time  for  thought  and  reading,  and  the  Sunday 
was  never  profaned.  Nor  was  her  charity  put 
by  as  a  useless  appendage  to  a  London  lady ; 
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cases  of  distress  were  sought  out  and  inquired 
into  by  those  on  whom  she  could  rely ;  and 
the  truly  deserving  never  sought  relief  in  vain, 
for  she  always  remembered  she  was  but  a 
steward.  Every  thing  around  her  was  liberal 
and  elegant,  as  fitted  her  station,  but  there 
was  no  waste,  no  extravagant  luxury,  no  vie- 
ing  with  others ;  and  the  portion  of  her  income 
set  aside  each  year  for  the  poor,  was  frequently 
added  to,  but  never,  on  any  pretence,  taken 
from.  She  passed  much  of  her  time  with 
Lady  Marston,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  ob- 
serving a  gradually  increasing  affection  between 
her  and  Catherine. 

Helen's  fortune,  with  but  half  or  none  of 
her  charms  and  virtues,  would  have  attracted 
admirers;  and  one  or  two  bold  spirits  tried 
their  fate  during  the  season,  and  met  the  dis- 
appointment they  might  have  anticipated ;  for 
.whilst  her  manner  to  gentlemen  was  calculated 
to  win  esteem  and  admiration,  it  should  have 
repressed  love,  as  it  spoke  perfect  indifference 
to  their  attention.  Some  called  her  cold  and  in- 
sensible, some  thought  she  had  not  got  over 
her  attachment  to  De  Roos,  for,  to  answer  his 
own  purposes,  he  had  spread  the  report  of  their 
engagement  far  and  wide ;  but  even  those  re- 
jected, owned  she  had  never  given  them  cause 
for  hope. 
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Her  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Dormer  was 
anticipated  with  pain,  but  his  pride  had  been 
so  much  wounded  at  her  steady  rejection,  and 
supposed  preference  for  De  Roos,  whom  he 
despised,  that  she  had  nothing  to  encounter, 
but  a  cold  and  distant  manner.  This  was  a 
relief,  and  so  completely  was  this  manner  kept 
up,  that  neither  Lady  Catherine  Alford  nor 
Mr.  Euston  could  discover  the  slightest  ground 
for  jealousy;  yet  the  former  could  never  quite 
forgive  his  preference  of  our  heroine,  and  the 
latter,  though  no  longer  dreading  him  as  a  rival, 
never  forgot  that  he  had  presumed  to  address 
her  in  the  language  of  love,  and  that  she  had 
admired  and  esteemed  him.  If  he  did  not 
absolutely  seek  occasions  to  insult  him,  he  at 
least  never  allowed  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
pass  without  seeking  to  annoy  him.  Both 
cherished  the  spirit  of  ill-will,  for  Dormer  sus- 
pected her  cousin  of  having  influenced  Helen's 
rejection ;  and  there  needed  little  to  make  them 
deadly  enemies. 

The  spring  had  again  come  round  in  all  the 
brightness  of  its  beauty,  and  the  travelling- 
carriage  was  at  Helen's  door,  as  Alford  entered 
her  drawing-room. 

"  How  comes  this,  Helen  ?  A  fortnight  since, 
when  I  left  town,  there  was  no  talk  of  your 
departure,    yet  if  I   had   not   returned  unex- 

VOL.  III.  M 
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pectedly  at  eight  this  morning,  you  would  have 
been  off  without  saying  adieu.  You  must 
positively  stay  for  my  mother's  party,  or  we 
shall  have  a  deadly  quarrel. 

"  If  you  will  quarrel,  it  must  be  with  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  for  he  insists  on  change  of 
air." 

"  Does  he?"  looking  kindly  at  her.  "  You 
are  pale,  very  pale !  so  I  suppose  I  must  not 
quarrel.  You  must  take  care  of  yourself 
— you  have  not  been  as  was  your  wont  for 
some  time — so  thin ;  and  those  speaking  eyes 
so  sunk  and  lustreless.  Get  Miss  Grey  to 
nurse  you,  and  I  will  come  down  soon  and  see 
how  you  get  on,  for  your  letters  will  never  tell 
the  truth." 

"  You  had  better  stay  where  you  are,"  she 
said  significantly,  and  he  turned  away;  "but 
it  is  getting  late,  and  you  must  hand  me  to 
my  carriage." 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,"  he  said,  as  he  lingered 
at  the  carriage  door,  "  have  you  heard  that  your 
ancient  protege,  Elliott  that  was,  Fitzallan  that 
is,  comes  to  town  this  week  ? " 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  say  a  Yes." 

"  And  yet  you  will  not  stay  ?  Your  patron- 
age in  the  world  of  fashion  would  have  been 
every  thing  to  him.  I  shall  tell  him  you  run 
away  on  purpose  to  avoid  him.     Some  call  him 
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handsome  now,  and  declare  they  never  abused 
him ;  see  the  wonderful  effects  of  a  title  !  Have 
you  heard  further,  that  his  time  has  of  late 
been  employed  in  wooing  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Dunotter's,  and  that  the  wedding  is  expected 
shortly  ? " 

Again  he  paused  for  a  reply,  and  again  his 
victim  answered  "  Yes." 

"  Then  you  have  heard  all  about  it,  and  it 
really  is  to  be." 

"  Such  seems  the  general  opinion  !  " 

"  The  general  opinion  !  Why,  you  cautious 
diplomatist,  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  had  con- 
sulted you,  and  of  course  he  will  invite  you 
to  the  wedding.  Do  get  me  an  invitation,  for 
I  want  to  see  how  these  things  are  done." 

"  I  will  get  you  nothing,  if  you  detain  me ;  I 
am  ordered  not  to  travel  late." 

"  Rather  a  cavalier  dismission  ;  but  you  may 
do  any  thing.  Adieu  !  May  every  good  attend 
you,"  and  kissing  his  hand,  the  carriage  drove 
off  as  she  sank  back  in  a  corner. 

The  wheels  had  long  ceased  to  rattle  over 
the  pavement,  before  Helen  roused  herself. 
What  was  the  indulgence  of  these  deep  regrets, 
but  sinful  repining  at  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
why  should  his  approaching  marriage  afflict 
her  ?  His  crime  and  her  decision  had  already 
separated  them  for  ever.  A  new  attachment 
M  2 
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so  soon  might  speak  lightness  of  character,  but 
that  was  only  a  defect,  and  should  not  be 
mourned  for  as  his  guilt  had  been.  She  felt 
she  had  rejected,  but  not  forgotten ;  but  she 
felt  also  the  sinfulness  of  indulging  in  these 
painful  reveries,  which  only  nourished  dis- 
content and  prevented  resignation,  and  with  a 
strong  effort  she  turned  her  thoughts  to  better 
and  to  holier  things. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come ! "  said  Mrs. 
Aylmer  to  Helen,  some  days  after  her  return 
to  Hurlestone.  "  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for 
the  beautiful  flowers  you  have  sent  me  this 
morning ;  the  parsonage  in  my  eyes  is  a  perfect 
paradise,  and  I  would  not  change  lots  even 
with  Helen  St.  Maur." 

Helen  tried  to  smile,  but  a  sigh  came  in- 
stead, as  she  thought  how  little  her  friend 
guessed  the  wisdom  of  her  choice ;  but  Caro- 
line remarked  it  not,  and  continued. 

"  When  I  look  round,  and  think  I  owe  all 
this  to  you,  dear  Helen — Edward  and  all — I  feel 
I  never  can  repay  my  debt  of  gratitude." 

Helen  passed  her  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
kissed  her  affectionately,  as  she  said,  "Ever 
look  thus  happy,  dear  Caroline,  and  I  am  the 
debtor;  it  was  all  downright  selfishness,  to 
keep  you  near  me." 

Mrs.  Aylmer  shook  her  head  at  her  hinting 
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such  a  thing,  and  would  have  remonstrated; 
but  Helen  silenced  her  by  threatening  to  run 
away. 

u  What  was  your  husband  telling  you  when 
I  approached,  that  aroused  such  violent  indig- 
nation ?"  enquired  Helen,  after  they  were  quietly 
seated  in  the  drawing-room ;  she  looking  out 
of  the  window,  with  her  back  turned  to  Ca- 
roline." 

"  Only  something  that  had  happened  to  a 
friend  of  his?"  answered  Caroline,  evidently 
dissatisfied  at  the  question. 

u  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  I  should 
not  hear,  I  conclude ;  and  I  understood  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  anxious  to  learn  more." 

Caroline  was  silent. 

"  If  you  love  me,  conceal  it  not,"  continued 
Helen,  -firmly  and  earnestly;  "believe  me,  I 
can  judge  best  in  this  matter,  only  tell  me 
every  thing." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  choose  then,  and  I  only 
hope  you  have  judged  wisely  in  the  demand ; 
but  it  is  painful  to  find  those  base  we  have 
believed  noble  and  good." 

"  It  is,  indeed ! "  said  Helen  shuddering, 
"  but  tell  me  all." 

Caroline  no  longer  refused,  as  she  thought  it 
might  the  more  completely  destroy  all  fingering 
affection. 
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"  Some  time  since,  a  story  came  to  Edward's 
ears  about  some  village  maiden's  having  been 
deceived  and  deserted  by  one  who  had  falsely 
pretended  love.  The  name  of  her  reported 
deceiver  was  that  of  one  in  whom  he  felt  the 
most  friendly  interest,  and  believed  incapable 
of  such  an  act.  To  learn  the  truth,  he  went 
to  her  native  village,  but  she  had  left  it,  and 
none  knew  whither  she  was  gone.  After  he 
came  here,  he  heard  the  same  story,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  and  with 
much  trouble,  and  many  inquiries,  he  has  as- 
certained that  his  friend  is  perfectly  innocent. 
He  cannot  find  out  whither  the  woman  is  gone ; 
but  a  servant  of  the  really  guilty  person  has 
disclosed  all,  and  stated  that  his  master  inter- 
cepted a  letter,  and  wrote  an  answer  in  a 
feigned  hand,  and  under  a  feigned  name." 

Helen  had  hitherto  listened  in  breathless 
emotion,  and  now,  as  her  friend  paused,  ques- 
tioned with  wild  eagerness. 

'-  In  mercy,  tell  me  the  name  of  the  woman, 
and  her  real  deceiver." 

"  Lucy  Martin,  and  Mr.  De  Roos." 

Helen's  hands  were  clasped,  with  a  wild  and 
frenzied  motion;  a  sudden  exclamation  escaped 
her,  whether  of  surprise,  horror,  or  thankful- 
ness, could  not  be  told,  and  Caroline  was  but 
just  in  time  to  save  her  from  sinking  to  the 
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ground.  When  she  revived,  there  was  much 
in  her  manner  that  puzzled  her  friend;  but 
few  in  a  sudden  crisis  act  precisely  alike.  But 
for  her  preconceived  opinion,  she  should  have 
said  there  was  a  look  of  brightness  in  her  eye , 
but  if  so,  the  lustre  lingered  not  long.  Veiling 
her  face  with  her  hand,  Helen  asked  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  guilt  had  been 
attributed. 

"  Lord  Fitzallan ;  your  former  protege,  whilst 
Mr.  Elliott,  and  who  is  so  soon  to  marry  the 
Honourable  Miss  Dunotter.  He  has  not  heard 
of  the  report,  I  believe,  so  has  not  been  pained 
by  it,"  and  then  seeing  that  the  hand  had  sunk 
by  Helen's  side,  and  that  she  was  again  sinking 
into  insensibility,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  her,  and  with  streaming  eyes 
pressed  her  fondly  to  her,  as  she  said ;  "  Dear ! 
dear  Helen !  I  knew  it  would  grieve  you,  but 
surely  it  is  better  you  should  be  convinced  he 
is  not  worthy  of  you." 

If  Helen  understood  these  words,  a  shudder 
was  the  only  answer,  and  no  further  reference 
was  made  to  the  subject,  though  it  was  some 
hours  ere  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
return  home. 

And  what  had  been  her  feelings  at  this  dis- 
closure of  the  truth  ?  At  first,  the  most  un- 
bounded joy.     He  was  cleared — he  was  inno- 
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cent !  Her  heart  might  again  yield  to  its  first, 
its  only  love.  A  love  which  must  be  but  the 
stronger,  in  proportion  as  she  had  wronged  him: 
And  how  could  she  thus  have  wronged  him  ? 
H  ow  could  she  ever  have  doubted  him  ?  They 
might  meet  again — they  might  hereafter  be 
united.  But  this  hope  was  to  be  torn  away — 
his  approaching  marriage  was  confirmed ;  con- 
firmed too,  by  the  wife  of  his  most  intimate 
friend.  How  could  she  doubt  longer?  Her 
wrong  to  him  must  remain  unacknowledged — 
unrepaired,  and  he  could  not  acquit  her  of 
trifling  and  coquetry.  And  was  she  not  to 
blame  ?  Her  own  heart  condemned  her.  Her 
act  had  been  right,  but  her  motives  had  not 
been  free  from  taint  5  for  pride  had  influenced 
her  nearly  as  much  as  a  sense  of  duty.  Half 
her  agony  had  arisen,  not  so  much  because  a 
grievous  sin  had  been  committed,  as  because 
she  had  been  deceived  in  him  she  loved.  Few 
young  women  can  inquire  into  such  matters, 
or  even  show  they  know  them,  but  a  word  to 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Gower,  would  have  unveiled 
the  truth  without  the  mention  of  her  name, 
had  not  her  pride  prevented  her  from  hinting 
at  an  error  in  the  man  she  had  chosen ;  or  had 
she  not  been  irritated  by  the  inuendoes  of  De 
Roos.  A  calmer  manner,  a  less  haughty  spirit, 
might  have  saved  both  from  misery,  though 
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his  appeared  but  transient.  The  knowledge  of 
his  innocence  came  too  late  for  her  own  hap- 
piness ;  but  her  love  was  too  pure  not  to  teach 
her  to  pray  for  his.  Humbled  and  ashamed, 
she  bowed  beneath  the  stroke,  and  sought  more 
carefully  for  the  future,  that  right  acts  should 
be  performed  from  pure  motives  alone. 

One  consolation  at  least  was  her's.  The  sus- 
picion of  her  fellow-creatures,  that  had  blighted 
her  life,  was  no  more,  and  her  warm  heart  might 
again  enjoy  its  former  benevolent  pleasure  in 
making  others  happy ;  and  in  the  hope  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  love  of  all  around  her,  she  might 
cease  to  regret.  But  her  sorrows  and  her 
trials  were  not  over,  and  she  had  scarcely  reco- 
vered from  this  last  shock,  when  Lord  Alforcl 
entered  her  presence,  with  an  ill-concealed 
hurry  in  his  manner,  that  prepared  her  at  once 
for  evil  tidings. 

"  What  has  happened  ? "  she  asked  eagerly. 
"  I  know  there  is  something  to  tell.  Your 
mother  and  sister  ? " 

"  Are  well." 

"Who  then?" 

"  Compose  yourself,  dear  Helen ;"  for  her 
fears  involuntarily  rested  on  Fitzallan,  and  she 
looked  wild  and  terrified. 

"  I  will !  I  will !  but  in  pity  speak." 

He  pressed  her  hands,  looking  on  her  with  a 
M  5 
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brother's  love.  "  Your  cousin,  I  am  grieved  to 
say — "' 

"He  is  dead  ! "  she  screamed.  "  Dormer 
and  he  have  met.  I  knew  it — I  knew  it,  though 
others  saw  it  not." 

"He  still  lives,  dear  Helen,  and  will,  I  hope, 
recover." 

"  Thank  Heaven ! "  and  she  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears. 

In  another  hour  she  was  on  her  road  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  within  two  days  established  with 
Mrs.  Hargrave  in  her  cousin's  house,  nursing 
him  with  all  a  sister's  love  and  care. 

The  quarrel  which  had  caused  this  fatal  duel, 
had  arisen  rather  from  the  previous  ill-will  of 
the  parties,  than  from  any  intentional  insult. 

A  strong  expression  of  Mr.  Euston's,  which 
Mr.  Dormer  had  erroneously  supposed  meant 
to  apply  to  himself,  had  produced  a  still  stronger 
remark.  With  their  former  feelings,  and  with 
uncontrolled  tempers,  no  wonder  that  high 
words  should  ensue,  and  a  duel  be  the  conse- 
quence. Alford's  absence  from  town  had  pre- 
vented his  attending  Dormer,  or  interposing 
his  good  offices;  and  those  who  did  act  as 
seconds,  were  more  anxious  that  every  thing 
should  be  conducted  on  the  most  approved 
principles,  than  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
To   murder  by   rule   was,    in   their   eyes,   an 
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honourable  deed ;  to  murder  without  rule  was 
another  matter. 

However  violent  their  passions,  neither  were 
vindictive ;  and  both  asserted — and  both  were 
men  whose  assertions  might  be  believed — that 
when  they  took  their  places  on  the  ground, 
neither  sought  the  life  or  wished  the  death  of 
the  other.  Both  felt  they  had  been  intempe- 
rate. Why  did  they  not  say  so  ?  The  world 
would  have  called  them  cowards;  and  they 
were  too  cowardly  to  brave  the  world. 

They  fired  together — both  shot  at  random ; 
but  Euston's  fire  was  wide  and  harmless,  whilst 
that  of  his  opponent  took  effect.  Mr.  Dor- 
mer's regret  was  deep,  and  fervently  expressed; 
whilst  the  forgiveness  of  the  wounded  man  was 
promptly  and  freely  given.  Alford  and  Fitz- 
allan,  who  were  returning  to  town  together, 
seeing  the  bustle,  and  thinking  they  recognized 
the  parties,  came  on  the  ground,  and  the  suf- 
ferer was  soon  conveyed  to  his  own  house. 
The  ball  had  entered  his  side,  and  his  recovery 
was  pronounced  doubtful  by  his  surgeons — im- 
possible by  himself.  The  doctors  would  have 
forbidden  an  interview  with  his  cousin,  fearing 
excitement;  but  his  strong  wishes  prevailed, 
and  they  owned  the  good  effect  of  her  pre- 
sence and  nursing.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  she 
learnt  that  during  Alford's  absence,  Mr.  Dor- 
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mer  and  Lord  Fitzallan  had  never  quitted  the 
house,  but  left  when  she  entered,  and  neither 
intruded  on  her ;  yet  the  former  made  his  friend 
the  bearer  of  his  deep  regret  and  self-con- 
demnation, and  the  latter  was  constant  in  his 
inquiries. 

Perfect  quiet  was  ordered ;  and  after  he  had 
executed  his  will,  he  yielded  to  the  orders  of 
the  surgeons,  and  the  wishes  of  his  cousin, 
with  a  calm  gentleness  quite  unexpected.  Ro- 
bert Euston  was  an  altered  man,  saw  his  past 
errors,  and  it  might  be  said  of  him  what  was 
said  of  another,  "nothing  in  his  life  became 
him  so  much  as  the  leaving  it."  It  was  now 
that  his  more  generous  feelings  came  into  play. 
His  sufferings  never  made  him  lose  sight  of 
the  sufferings  of  others ;  and  though  Helen's 
presence  was  to  him  almost  as  life  and  light,  he* 
insisted  on  her  taking  an  airing  every  day,  and 
was  most  solicitous  for  her  health. 

On  her  return  from  one  of  those  airings 
Alford  handed  her  from  the  carriage,  and  say- 
ing he  wished  to  speak  to  her,  led  her  into  the 
drawing-room. 

"  What  is  this  mighty  matter,  that  makes 
you  look  so  perplexed  and  hesitate  so  long  ? 
Make  haste,  Robert  will  expect  me." 

"  I  am  perplexed  how  to  tell  you,  and  yet 
I   would  rather  you  should  hear  it   from   me 
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than  from  another.  I  knew  it  myself  but  half 
an  hour  since,  and  could  scarcely  believe  it.  I 
doubt  if  you  will  ever  credit  it;  but  I  may  as  well 
out  with  it  at  once.  Dormer,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, has  proposed  to  Catherine  -,  and  she,  to 
my  still  greater  wonder,  has  accepted  him !" 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  said  Helen,  smiling.  "  Why 
a  half-wit  might  have  guessed  both  occurrences 
were  in  train  before  I  left  town." 

"  You  amaze  me  !  I  always  thought  them 
bitter  enemies,  and  believed  Catherine  detested 
him." 

"  So  she  seemed,  -to  those  who  looked  not 
beyond  the  surface.  And  what  should  you 
know  of  a  woman's  heart  ?  She  would  have 
died  rather  than  revealed  her  secret ;  but  hav- 
ing established  the  belief  of  her  dislike  to  the 
world,  she  could  then  afford  to  show  more 
courtesy  to  him ;  and  there  was  a  glory  to  his 
proud  spirit  in  conquering  her  fancied  enmity. 
Of  late  too,  I  believe,  he  has  gone  to  her  to 
sooth  his  regret.  They  have  my  best  wishes 
for  their  happiness ;  and  I  can  but  hope,"  she 
added,  more  gravely,  "  that  the  late  event  may 
not  prove  a  useless  warning.  I  believe  he  de- 
plores it  even  more  bitterly  than  is  imagined." 
"There  is,  indeed,  no  reading  women's 
hearts,"  said  Alford,  half  pleased  at  her  not 
being  surprised  or  distressed — half  piqued  at 
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his  own  want  of  penetration.  "  Why  I  should 
not  wonder  if  you  denied  next  what  every  body 
believed  concerning  yourself  ?" 

"  Nor  I  neither/'  she  said,  with  a  smile  and  a 
sigh ;  "  but  I  must  go  now,  or  Robert  will 
miss  me.  Say  more  than  is  kind  to  Catherine 
for  me,  and  all  that  is  proper  to  Mr.  Dormer." 

She  was  so  much  engaged  in  thought  as  she 
entered  her  cousin's  room,  that  she  never  had 
looked  up  till  she  had  nearly  reached  the  cen- 
tre, and  then  to  her  surprise — and  we  may 
add  her  dismay — she  found  herself  opposite  to 
Lord  Fitzallan,  who  was  seated  close  to  the 
couch  on  which  her  cousin  was  reclining.  It 
was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since  her 
haughty  refusal.  And  how  were  they  to  meet 
now  ?  As  common  acquaintance,  as  she  had 
desired ;  or  perfect  strangers,  as  he  had  pro 
mised?  His  confusion  was  little  less  than 
her's,  for  he  felt  she  might  consider  this  visit  as 
an  intrusion ;  and  thus,  after  the  first  look  of 
surprise,  neither  ventured  to  glance  at  the 
other. 

"  Helen,"  said  the  low  voice  of  the  invalid, 
who  had  heard  her  step,  though  from  his  posi- 
tion he  could  not  see  her ;  "  you  must  not  quar- 
rel with  Fitzallan  or  me  for  his  visit ;  he  only 
entered  at  my  peremptory  command,  that  I 
might  thank  him  for  his  kindness  before  you 
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came,  and  his  constant  inquiries  since ;    so  you 
must  accord  his  forgiveness.'' 

Thus  called  upon,  she  rallied,  and  ventured 
upon  a  bow,  though  uncertain  how  it  might  be 
returned,  as  she  said,  in  a  tolerably  steady 
voice,  "  I  have  before  heard  of  Lord  Fitzallan's 
kindness." 

u  And  you  must  thank  him  for  it  too,  Helen." 

Helen  coloured  deeply.  Though  scarcely 
venturing  to  look  up,  she  had  been  aware  her 
bow  had  been  returned,  if  not  with  warmth 
yet  with  respect ;  but  to  presume  to  thank  him, 
whom  she  had  wronged  so  much,  she  felt 
might  be  urging  his  politeness  too  far.  He 
perceived  her  embarrassment,  and  relieved  her 
from  it ;  but  in  a  way  which  showed  he  consi- 
dered her  reluctance  to  thank  to  arise  from 
dislike  and  displeasure. 

"  I  will  not  have  Miss  St.  Maur  teased  to 
pay  thanks  for  what  deserves  none;  or  if  it 
did,  for  which  you  alone  are  answerable." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  not  allow  her  to  thank 
you,  she  shall  at  least  congratulate  you.  You 
were  always  a  great  favourite  of  hers.  Congratu- 
late him  prettily,  for  yourself  and  me,  on  his 
approaching  marriage  with  Miss  Dunotter." 

Both  started  and  changed  colour,  and  Helen 
— almost  sinking  to  the  earth — could  scarcely 
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command  herself  sufficiently  to  say  with  any 
thing  like  composure : 

"  Lord  Fitzallan  will  believe  we  both  wish 
him  every  happiness." 

She  stooped  to  pick  up  something  as  she 
spoke,  and  before  more  could  be  said,  the 
surgeons  entered  the  room.  Our  heroine  bowed 
to  Fitzallan,  without  looking  up,  and  they  left 
the  apartment  by  different  doors. 

The  ball  had  been  extracted,  and  the  fever 
subdued;  but  the  extreme  weakness  of  the 
patient  rendered  his  recovery  very  doubtful. 
Each  day  confirmed  the  fears  of  his  friends, 
and  in  one  short  week  after  this  interview, 
Robert  Euston  had  breathed  his  last,  without 
a  struggle,  his  head  resting  on  Helen's  arm, 
one  hand  clasped  in  her's,  and  his  last  looks 
alternately  bent  on  her  or  raised  to  heaven. 
One  of  his  latest  acts  was  again  to  implore  her 
forgiveness  for  his  former  violence ;  and  so  far 
had  better  feelings  conquered  his  jealousy  and 
the  selfishness  of  his  love,  that  he  had  sincerely 
prayed  for  her  happy  union  with  one  deserving 
of  her. 

Thus  fell  the  young,  the  handsome,  and  the 
gay — in  the  spring  of  youth,  with  health,  spirits, 
and  temperament  to  enjoy  and  to  delight ! 
Thus  perished  the  talented,  the  noble  and  the 
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generous  !  the  victim  of  his  own  undisciplined 
temper,  and  the  uncontrolled  passions  of 
another  !  He  had  raised  his  arm  against  the 
life  of  a  fellow  creature,  and  he  had  tempted 
another  to  do  the  same;  he  had  heeded  not 
the  command  —  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder ;" 
and  he  had  been  called  to  the  presence  of  his 
Maker,  to  answer  for  the  deed ;  but,  in  mercy, 
time  had  been  given  for  penitence  and  prayer. 
Let  us  hope  both  were  accepted. 

His  will,  made  the  day  after  the  meeting,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  conduct.  In 
it  he  took  upon  himself  the  blame  of  the  duel, 
and,  as  a  mark  of  friendly  feeling,  bequeathed 
to  Mr.  Dormer  a  valuable  picture  of  which  he 
had  become  the  purchaser  a  short  time  before 
solely  to  annoy  that  gentleman,  who  had  de- 
sired it.  Horses,  carriages,  dogs,  and  some 
other  things  were  left  to  Alford  and  Fitzallan, 
in  gratitude  for  their  attention.  Some  old 
servants  were  remembered,  and  then  the  rest  of 
his  property  was  bequeathed  to  his  cousin,  to 
be  left  by  her,  after  her  death,  to  any  one  of  her 
children  she  might  choose.  The  bequeathe! 
never  reckoned  on  the  contingency  of  her 
dying  unmarried,  or  childless  ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I've  seen  thee  in  the  sunset  beams ; 

I've  lov'd  thee  as  a  thiDg  divine. 

How  have  I  shunn'd  thee  ?  but  thine  eye 

Hangs  o'er  me,  like  a  watching  sphere, 

Star  of  my  solitary  sky. 

Where'er  my  spirit  turns,  'tis  there  ; 

For  life,  for  death,  the  chain  is  twin'd ; 

Thou  'rt  in  my  mind,  thou  'rt  in  my  mind." 

Croly. 


The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve, 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 

My  own  dear  Genevieve. 
She  listen' d  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace, 
And  she  forgave  me  that  1  gaz'd 

Too  fondly  on  her  face. 


We  will  pass  over  our  heroine's  grief  for 
the  loss   of  her  cousin,  which  was  deep   and 
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sincere.  Notwithstanding  his  faults,  and  the 
fears  and  pain  he  had  so  frequently  caused  her, 
she  had  never  ceased  to  love  him  as  a  sister, 
and  now  she  felt  lonely,  for  the  accents  of 
love  were  displeasing  to  her,  and  she  had  no 
near  relation.  But  one  so  young,  so  rich,  so 
lovely,  and  so  good,  could  not  long  feel  deso- 
late ;  it  is  only  the  poor  that  know  the  misery 
of  loneliness  !  All  vied  in  kindness  and  atten- 
tions, and  Helen  was  not  one  to  despise  the 
blessings  she  possessed,  and  deliberately  in- 
dulge in  murmur,  because  one  was  wanting. 
True,  the  paper  was  taken  up  in  haste,  opened 
with  a  trembling  hand,  a  small  space  in  the  last 
page  glanced  hurriedly  over,  and  laid  down  with 
a  relieved  and  brighter  look ;  but  the  malicious 
say,  that  is  the  part  of  the  paper  to  which  all 
young  ladies  look. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Dormer  and  Lady  Ca- 
therine Alford  had  taken  place,  and  the  papers 
were  filled  with  a  long  description  of  its  guests, 
the  splendour  of  the  arrangements,  the  beauty, 
elegance,  and  accomplishments  of  the  bride, 
and  the  departure  of  the  happy  pair  for  Paris. 
There  are  some  who  delight  in  censure,  and 
these  said  Mr.  Dormer  was  more  haughty 
than  ever,  and  that  a  humbler  and  sadder  de- 
meanour after  the  late  event,  would  have  suited 
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him  better ;  but  Mr.  Dormer  was  not  one  to 
bare  his  breast  to  the  crowd,  and  if  Lady 
Catherine  shared  in  the  blame,  to  her  might 
the  same  remark  be  applied.  There  was  enough 
in  former  circumstances,  setting  aside  the  dueb 
to  prevent  such  a  character  as  Lady  Catherine, 
from  being  perfectly  frank  to  our  heroine; 
though  she  no  longer  regarded  her  with  envy, 
or  ill  will ;  but  there  was  one  expression  in  her 
letter,  just  before  the  wedding,  that  pained  and 
surprised  her  friend.  It  was  this  :  "  May  you 
be  happy,  Helen,  for  you  deserve  it;  but 
they  who  brave  the  tempest,  must  abide  the 
shock." 

That  Lord  Mtzallan's  marriage  was  still  an 
accredited  report,  and  that  the  delay  was 
attributed  to  the  entanglement  of  his  affairs 
from  the  extravagance  of  his  uncle,  Helen 
knew,  but  she  knew  no  more ;  for  either  lest 
his  name  should  awaken  the  remembrance  of 
her  cousin,  or  some  other  cause,  he  was  never 
mentioned  by  the  Aylmers. 

"  Here  is  Helen  coming  down  the  path, 
said  Caroline  to  her  husband.  "  How  I  wish 
I  could  see  her  step  as  light  and  buoyant  as 
of  old !  There  is  now  the  quietude  of  thought 
or  the  melancholy  of  sadness  ever  mingled 
with  her   sweetness  and    former   playfulness; 
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but  I  will  let  her  in  myself,  lest  the  presence 
of  an  unexpected  guest  should  startle  her;" 
and,  without  giving  time  for  a  remark,  she 
left  the  room. 

But  the  kind  purpose  was  foiled,  for,  see- 
ing Mr.  Aylmer  at  the  window,  Helen  turned 
towards  it,  and  before  she  could  have  imagined 
such  a  mischance,  was  standing  face  to  face, 
at  an  abrupt  angle  in  the  path,  with  Lord 
Fitzallan,  who,  to  avoid  a  meeting,  had  just 
left  the  drawing-room,  by  a  door  opening  on 
the  lawn.  Surprised,  distressed,  Helen's  eyes 
sought  the  ground,  and  she  stood  for  some 
moments  in  silent  agitation.  Had  she  ven- 
tured to  look  up,  she  might  have  seen  almost 
equal  agitation,  mingled  with  some  other  feel- 
ing which  might  not  have  displeased  her; 
but,  as  she  neither  returned  his  bow  nor  an- 
swered his  good  morning,  which  she  had  not 
seen  nor  heard,  Fitzallan,  of  course,  concluded 
she  retained  her  determination  to  meet  as  any 
thing,  rather  than  friends,  and  his  conduct 
took  the  colouring  from  this  idea.  The  path 
was  too  narrow  to  allow  of  their  passing  con- 
veniently; to  turn  his  back  upon  her,  and 
retire  without  speaking,  was  a  rudeness — piqued 
as  he  was,  and  coquette  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe  her — that  he  could  not  commit ;  to  ad- 
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dress  her,  therefore,  with  cold  respect,  was  all 
which  was  left  him. 

"  I  have  to  apologise,  Miss  St.  Maur,  for 
this  second  intrusion,  though  perfectly  unin- 
tentional, but  I  will  no  longer  obstruct  your 
path ; "  and,  stepping  back  a  few  paces,  he 
stood  amongst  the  shrubs,  so  as  to  leave  her 
room  to  pass. 

These  words  recalled  Helen  to  exertion.  She 
had  been  long  schooling  herself  to  meet  him 
as  the  husband  of  another ;  now  was  the  time 
to  prove  the  benefit  of  that  schooling,  and 
even,  as  far  as  possible,  make  amends  for  her 
former  haughty  refusal ;  summoning,  therefore, 
all  her  courage,  she  answered  with  a  steady 
voice,  though  a  downcast  eye,  and  a  burning 
cheek : 

"  It  is  I,  Lord  Fitzallan,  should  apologise 
for  words  uttered  in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
and  unwarranted  by  your  conduct,  past  or 
present.  The  tongue  is  not  always  held  in 
due  control,"  she  added,  with  an  attempt  at 
playfulness,  "  and  I  must  beg  Lord  Fitzallan 
will  consider  me  as  one  who  must  ever  wish 
him  well." 

Again  he  stood  before  her  in  the  path,  but 
with  what  intent  she  could  not  tell,  for  the 
throbbing  of  her  heart  warned  her  not  to  look 
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up,  and  before  lie  could  speak  Mrs.  Aylmer 
had  joined  them. 

"  I  came  out,  dear  Helen !  to  spare  you  the 
surprise  of  meeting  an  unsuspected  visitor,  but 
you  foiled  my  purpose." 

"  Yes,  I  am  always  in  the  wrong,"  replied 
Helen;  and  then  added,  "  but  I  should  rejoice 
in  this  opportunity  of  thanking  his  Lordship 
for  his  kindness  to  my  cousin." 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  turned 
hastily  away.  Neither  intruded  on  her  sorrow 
by  a  remark,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  took 
her  friend's  arm,  and  entered  the  house,  fol- 
lowed, doubtingly,  by  Fitzallan.  Helen  ex- 
erted herself  to  appear  cheerful  and  at  ease, 
yet  there  was  a  slight  restraint  in  her  manner, 
and,  declining  a  pressing  invitation  to  dine, 
she  soon  rose  to  depart. 

"  Come,  Fitzallan ! "  said  his  friend,  "  I 
am  going  to  walk  back  with  Miss  St.  Maur, 
and  you  must  come  with  us,  for  I  want  to  show 
you  some  improvements." 

Fitzallan  had  listened  with  breathless  anxiety 
for  her  answer  to  the  invitation,  and,  on  her 
refusal,  had  sunk  into  a  reverie,  from  which 
this  address  startled  him. 

"  Oh,  certainly;  very  beautiful!"  he  an- 
swered at  random,  only  catching  the  word 
improvement. 
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"  Beautiful !  What  is  very  beautiful  ? "  asked 
his  friend,  laughing.  "  Why,  you  are  dream- 
ing of  the  absent.  Assist  me,  Miss  St.  Maur, 
to  rally  him  on  his  want  of  politeness  to  the 
present ! " 

But  Helen  was  adjusting  heir  veil  and  shawl, 
and  did  not  or  would  not  hear,  and  Fitzallan 
coloured  and  bit  his  lip,  whilst  a  gentleman 
being  announced  at  the  moment,  detained  Mr. 
Aylmer ;  and  Fitzallan  took  no  notice  of  a  hint 
from  his  friend  to  escort  her  home,  deterred, 
perhaps,  by  her  calm,  cold,  parting  bow.  All 
irritation  at  her  former  conduct  had  long  passed 
from  his  mind,  but  he  was  not  one  to  force 
himself  on  her,  unwished  and  unbidden. 

"  Are  you  meditating  on  the  charms  of 
Miss  Dunotter  ? "  inquired  Aylmer,  of  Fitz- 
allan, that  same  evening,  as  the  latter  was 
looking  out  on  the  rising  moon,  or  the  sha- 
dowy woods,  or  it  might  be  on  vacancy. 

"  Psha ! "  said  his  friend,  pettishly,  as  if 
some  beautiful  vision  had  been  dispelled  by 
the  question. 

"  Well,  Fitzallan !  I  will  not  torment  you 
with  inquiries ;  though,  as  the  favours,  I  un- 
derstand, are  ordered,  and  I  have  not  been  mar- 
ried '  a  year  and  a  day,'  I  think  you  might  satisfy 
my  curiosity,  and  trust  to  my  sympathy.  Yet, 
let  that  pass  !  I  will  not  force  your  confidence ; 
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but  since  you  persist  in  departing  to-morrow, 
I  may  as  well  mention  a  report  coupled  with 
your  name,  which,  till  I  had  proved  its  false- 
hood, vexed  me ;"  and  he  told  him  the  story 
of  Lucy  Martin,  and  the  infamous  conduct  of 
De  Roos,  who,  by  assuming  his  name  in  the 
north,  and  afterwards  forging  the  letter,  had 
thrown  the  odium  of  the  crime  on  him. 

"  Villain  !  But  since  he  could  injure  inno- 
cent woman,  no  wonder  he  should  seek  to 
wrong  me."  He  was  silent  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  asked  hastilv  if  the  report  had  been 
generally  known  and  credited. 

"  I  believe  not !  De  Roos,  from  compunc- 
tion or  fear  of  detention,  kept  the  thing  toler- 
ably secret  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  it  was 
not  till  very  lately,  on  making  inquiries  for  the 
poor  victim,  I  heard  she  had  applied  to  Miss 
St.  Maur,  who  had  provided  for  her." 

"  Then  Miss  St.  Maur  heard  it,  and  believed 
it !     When  was  this  ? " 

"  As  well  as  I  could  learn,  just  before  your 
return  to  claim  the  title ;  but  my  wife  has  un- 
deceived her  since." 

"  And  what  said  she  ?  " 

"  What  might  have  been  expected  from  her 
attachment  to  De  Roos,  of  which  you  must 
have  been  aware.  She  questioned  abruptly 
and  sharply  as  to  the  truth,  and  fainted ;  but 
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there  were  parts  of  her  conduct  then,  and  have 
been  since,  which  have  puzzled  Caroline  to 
understand." 

Fitzallan  lingered  a  moment — a  sudden 
thought  flashed  across  him,  and  without  a  com- 
ment he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Lord  Fitzallan?" 
inquired  Caroline,  as  she  entered  the  apart- 
ment a  few  minutes  after.  "  He  rushed  past 
me  in  the  hall  so  quickly,  as  nearly  to  throw 
me  down;  apologised  without  stopping,  and 
then  dashed  up  the  hill  to  Hurlestone,  without 
a  hat.     What  have  you  been  saying  to  him  ? " 

"  Up  the  hill  to  Hurlestone  !  Why,  surely 
he  is  not  gone  to  clear  himself  to  Miss  St. 
Maur,  when  I  told  him  she  knew  of  his  inno- 
cence ? "  And  he  related  what  had  passed.  u  I 
will  go  and  stop  him." 

"  I  begin  to  think  you  had  better  stay  where 
you  are/'  said  his  wife,  detaining,  him.  "  It  is 
barely  possible  that  we  wise  folks  may  have 
been  mistaken,  and  that  Helen  never  loved  De 
Roos." 

"  Then  you  think  she  loves  Fitzallan  ?" 

"  It  may  be  so." 

"  And  Miss  Dunotter  !" 

"Must  remain  Miss  Dunotter  still,  I  con- 
clude." 

The  lights  had  long  been  placed  in  the  draw- 
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ing-room,  but  their  glare  suited  not  with  Helen's 
mood,  and  passing  into  the  conservatory  she 
reclined  on  a  couch,  drinking  in  the  delicious 
perfumes  around,  and  looking  out  on  the  pale 
but  beautiful  moonlight  beyond.  Thought 
followed  thought,  in  quick  succession,  and 
there  was  a  tumult  in  her  mind,  she  strove  in 
vain  to  control. 

A  hasty  tread  was  heard  approaching.  Bran 
started  from  her  feet,  with  a  deep  growl,  to 
which  a  loud  bark  succeeded;  and  then  it 
seemed  as  if  he  welcomed  the  -visitor  as  a 
friend.  The  steps  approached  rapidly,  and 
almost  before  she  was  aware  a  tall  form  stood 
beside  her,  scarcely  visible  in  the  dim  light, 
and  she  heard  the  deep  breathings  of  one  who 
had  spared  no  speed  on  his  errand.  She  did 
not  look  up,  but  she  doubted  not  who  was 
beside  her ;  and  one  hand  was  on  her  heart,  to 
still  its  throbbing.  There  was  a  silence — for 
the  gentleman  could  not  but  feel,  as  he  stood 
before  the  lady,  that  his  errand  was  somewhat 
strange — his  visit  abrupt  and  untimely — and 
that  he  had  nothing  but  a  wild,  and  it  might 
be  a  vain  hope  to  plead  in  excuse.  He  would 
have  given  worlds  she  should  have  spoken  first, 
but  this  might  not  be ;  and  urged  on  by  the 
very  boldness  of  his  hope,  and  the  long  pent 
up  ardour  of  his  feelings,  he  bent  over  her — 
N  2 
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took  her  hand,  and  whispered  some  wild  and 
incoherent  words.  The  hand  trembled  in  his 
grasp,  and  she  strove  gently  to  withdraw  it ; 
but,  after  a  slight  effort,  allowed  it  to  linger  in 
his.  Then  came  words  of  deep  and  passionate 
pleading — of  earnest  entreaty  to  give  but  some 
sign  that  her  former  words  had  been  spoken 
in  error.  After  a  breathless  pause,  the  sign 
was  given — those  eyes  were  raised  to  his, 
though  but  for  an  instant,  and  then  succeeded 
the  fervent  thanks  of  the  ardent  lover.  Miss 
Dunotter  was  forgotten ! 

"  Have  you  found  the  philosopher's  stone  ? " 
inquired  his  friend,  on  his  return.  "  Nothing 
else  can  excuse  your  mad  night,  and  the  keep- 
ing up  my  sober  household  till  past  twelve. 
Caroline  would  wait  no  longer,  and  bade  me 
tell  you  she  was  very  angry ;  but  it  is  of  no  use 
talking  to  you  I  see,  for  your  thoughts  are  cer- 
tainly not  on  the  common  affairs  of  this  life. 
Am  I  to  congratulate  you  on  possessing  the 
love  of  the  only  woman  I  know  worthy  of  you? " 
Fitzallan  pressed  his  hand  without  speaking ; 
his  looks  were  enough  to  tell  the  truth.  The 
story  goes,  that  the  lady's  acknowledgment  of 
error  was  most  courteously  received,  and  gene- 
rously forgiven ;  that  the  bower  with  its  bright 
tapestry  of  flowers  was  again  entered  ;  that  two 
persons  again  stood  on  the  wooded  banks  of 
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that  wild  stream,  in  the  same  silence  as  before, 
and  with  the  same  community  of  thought,  but 
with  a  certainty  brighter  than  had  been  their 
hopes ;  again,  that  little  boat  glided  down  the 
stream,  with  the  same  happy  freight,  (for  Bran 
claimed  his  former  station),  and  turned  into  the 
lake,  now  bright  with  the  golden  splendour  of 
a  setting  sun,  instead  of  placid  in  the  calm 
light  of  the  gentle  moon ;  and  silent,  for  there 
were  none  there,  but  Fitzallan  and  his  Helen. 

u  We  have  had  many  explanations/'  she  said, 
blushing,  if  possible,  more  brightly  than  before ; 
"  yet  we  must  have  one  more.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  your  words  to  Mr.  De  Roos,  when 
I  owed  my  life  to  you  on  this  very  spot  ? " 

He  hesitated,  though  her  look  of  love  and 
gratitude  might  have  tempted  the  dumb  to 
speak. 

"  Nay,  but  I  will  hear,"  she  said,  with  the 
playfulness  of  her  former,  now  no  longer  hap- 
pier days.  u  The  story  goes  that  you  pushed 
him  into  the  water,  and  I  have  unhappily  given 
proof  I  can  believe  untruths,  though  I  did  not 
believe  that!"  she  added,  smiling  and  turning 
away. 

u  De  Roos  certainly  deserves  no  forbearance 
at  my  hands,  and  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  his  falsehood.  He  had  seized  on 
the  boat  of  a  poor  boy,  who  won  his  livelihood 
by  fishing,  and  would  neither  yield  it  or  pay 
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for  its  use.  The  boy  remonstrated,  and  De 
Roos  beat  him.  You  know  I  am  a  bit  of  a 
Don  Quixote,  so  of  course  interfered  and  res- 
cued the  lad.  De  Roos  was  angry,  aimed  a 
blow  at  me,  and  overreaching  himself,  fell  into 
the  water.  He  could  not  swim  at  that  time ; 
but  land  or  water  little  mattered  to  me,  and  it 
cost  me  but  slight  exertion  to  bring  him  to 
shore.  We  were  both  young  then,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  never  either  forgave  or  forgot  it." 

"  I  can  guess  all  the  danger,  and  the  gene- 
rosity your  modesty  has  concealed,  but  you 
must  answer  again.  It  always  seemed  to  me 
that  you  had  some  power  to  control  his  enmity, 
at  least  its  open  expression." 

"  You  are  a  dangerous  person.  Too  pene- 
trating in  your  observation,  and  too  close  in 
your  questions  to  allow  any  concealment  in 
your  presence ;  but  you  will  not  betray  him. 
The  truth  is,  I  have  received  so  much  injury  at 
his  hands,  that  I  dare  scarcely  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  him,  lest  I  should  be  unjust  or  un- 
charitable. My  control  over  him  was  partly 
owing  to  his  having  had  experience  of  my  de- 
cision of  character,  more  to  its  being  in  my 
power  to  prove  a  most  dishonourable  transac- 
tion about  a  horse.  '  I  can  forgive  him  all 
now,"  he  added,  "  that  is,  if  you  will  promise 
never  to  believe  aught  evil  of  me  again  ? " 
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She  allowed  both  her  hands  to  rest  in  his, 
gazed  up  in  his  face  with  a  look  of  perfect 
love  and  confidence,  and  answered  in  her  own 
sweet  voice,  firm  yet  low,  "  Never ! " 

"  Helen  !  my  Helen  !  Now  have  I  but  one 
wish  ungratified,  and  in  that  you  will  partake/' 

"  Be  not  so  sure  of  that !  And  this  is  man's 
content !  Last  night  you  had  no  wish  ;  to-day 
you  have  one,  and  who  shall  answer  for  to- 
morrow ? " 

"  The  possession  of  this  hand  shall  be  my 
surety,  fair  moralist !  and  you  will  join  in  my 
wish  to  discover  and  thank  my  generous  be- 
nefactor ! " 

u  I  will  be  surety  for  none,  and  the  donor 
has  been  rewarded  by  conferring  benefit/' 

"  Can  this  be  ? "  He  looked  earnestly  at 
her,  and  she  turned  away. 

"  I  see  it  all ;  this,  too,  I  owe  to  you  !  What 
must  you  think  of  my  blindness  !  How  blame 
my  want  of  penetration  !  " 

"  You  have  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness, and  be  not  so  ungallant  as  to  rank  yellow 
metal  above  my  fife.  As  to  your  want  of  pe- 
netration, you  must  settle  that  with  your  friend 
Mrs.  Gower,  who  called  you  nothing  better 
than  a  simpleton  some  nine  months  since  !  I 
had  warning  she  would  betray  me,  or  you 
should  not  have  learnt  my  secret   so  easily. 
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Remember,  I  owed  you  much,  which  I  then 
thought  I  could  repay  in  no  other  way :  and 
my  agent  might  have  baffled  any." 

"  Repay,  my  Helen!  you  owed  me  no- 
thing !  " 

"  You  will  row  to  shore,  my  lord,  if  you 
please ;  your  movements  are  too  energetic  for 
our  frail  bark,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  put  your 
gallantry  again  to  the  test." 

"  No,  no  I  my  Helen !  you  have  yielded  to 
me,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  and  we  row  not  to 
shore  for  this  hour  at  least.  You  shall  hear 
my  thanks,  even  though  they  wake  blush 
upon  blush,  ay,  till  my  lips  prove  bankrupts  in 
words." 

The  whole  county  was  amazed  at  the  de- 
nouement, though  some  tried  to  make  it  appear 
they  had  seen  through  the  mystery. 

"  What  fools  some  people  are ! "  said  Mr. 
Dalton,  exulting  in  his  own  penetration,  and 
insisting  on  giving  the  bride  away,  though  he 
grumbled  out,  "  To  be  sure  they  did  not  de- 
serve it,  for  they  have  not  been  much  wiser 
than  their  neighbours,  or  they  would  not  have 
fallen  out  about  nothing." 

Alford  held  up  his  hands  in  amaze,  and  re- 
marked, a  Well  might  you  say,  '  who  can  read  a 
woman's  heart  V  " 

"  Who  shall  enlighten  your  stupidity,  you 
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mean,"  said  the  blushing  Helen.  "  Annie 
Grey  guessed  it,  though  she  saw  less  than 
any  of  you." 

Caroline  laughed,  and  wondered  at  her  own 
blindness,  whilst  her  husband  blamed  her 
for  deceiving  him  \  and  poor  Mrs.  Jones  was 
in  despair.  The  young  approved  of  the  match, 
and  thought  it  romantic ;  the  old  disapproved, 
and  thought  it  imprudent,  as  Miss  St.  Maur 
might  have  married  higher  than  a  ruined 
Baron :  but,  as  it  turned  out,  on  examination, 
that  some  years  of  prudent  management  would 
give  that  Baron  a  comfortable,  though  not  a 
splendid  income,  they  contented  themselves 
with  looking  grave.  Some  deplored  the  fate 
of  poor  dear  Miss  Dunotter,  and  took  the 
liberty  of  abusing  the  conduct  of  the  gentle- 
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man;  but  these  retracted  their  abuse,  and 
looked  rather  foolish,  when  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Dunotter  with  Mr.  Hopkins,  Lord  Fitz- 
allan's  particular  friend,  was  announced  in  the 
papers,  and  it  was  discovered  that  his  lord- 
ship had  been  smoothing  the  way  for  his 
friend.  Some  whispered  this  marriage  was 
out  of  pique,  but  as  she  afterwards  made  one 
of  the  guests  at  Fitzallan's  wedding,  in  return 
for  his  having  assisted  at  her's,  the  opinion 
obtained  no  credit. 

None    rejoiced    more    sincerely   than   Mrs. 

N   5 
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Gower,  who  came  over  to  attend  both  cere- 
monies, and  then  coaxed  Fitzallan  and  his 
bride  to  visit  her  at  Florence. 

"  There  now,  Helen !  "  she  remarked,  one 
day  before  the  wedding,  "  if  you  had  but  at- 
tended to  me,  madcap  as  I  am  !  you  would 
have  been  spared  months  of  suffering :  but  it 
is  very  strange  !  no  one  ever  takes  my  advice ; 
ministers  or  mothers,  husbands  or  prudes — 
even  Fitzallan  disputed  with  me  about  his 
wig ;  and,  by  the  by,  my  dear !  he  does  not 
dress  his  hair  becomingly  now;  he  really 
makes  quite  a  fright  of  himself." 

«  Fright,  Harriet !  what  can  you  mean  ?  I 
hate  a  coxcomb  !  " 

"  Oh  !  I  cry  your  mercy  !  "  said  the  laugh- 
ing Harriet.  "  So,  we  must  not  even  criticise 
my  lord's  shoe-tie,  but  hold  him  as  ( that 
faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne'er  saw.' 
This  is  to  be  the  union  of  unions,  I  see,  and  I 
will  go  and  tell  him  how  much  you  admire  the 
waving  of  his  bright  locks;"  and,  away  she 
ran,  unheeding  the  calls  of  her  friend. 

A  letter  reached  Lady  Fitzallan,  in  town,  on 
her  return  from  abroad,  after  an  absence  of 
some  months.  That  letter  was  from  Alford, 
and  entreated  her  to  come  down  directly  to 
Trevanion  Castle,  to  help  him  to  sooth  and 
comfort  Catherine,  who,  by  the  death  of  her 
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husband's  uncle,  some  time  before,  had  become 
Lady  Trevanion. 

Catherine  received  her  with  the  same  marble 
cheek  and  tearless  eye,  which  she  had  shown 
since  the  first  rude  shock,  and  which  had  so 
much  alarmed  her  friends;  but  Helen  at 
length  won  her  to  tears,  and  the  worst  fears  of 
those  who  loved  her  were  dispelled.  And 
well  might  those  fears  have  been  awakened,  for 
that  had  been  which  might  have  driven  a  firmer 
mind  than  her's  to  madness.  She  had  indeed 
braved  the  tempest;  but  even  she  could  not 
abide  the  shock.  That  firmness  and  energy  of 
character  which  had  taught  her  to  admire  the 
talents,  the  decision,  and  the  mental  strength 
of  such  a  being  as  Percy  Dormer,  saved  her 
from  his  contempt ;  but  she  wanted  the  gentle- 
ness mingled  with  her  firmness,  that  might 
have  won  him  from  the  control  of  passion. 

She  had  no  holy  and  abiding  principle  to 
govern  her  actions.  Her  very  love,  strong  and 
passionate  as  it  was,  from  its  painful  conceal- 
ment and  his  long  indifference,  had  acquired 
something  of  bitterness;  whilst  his  feeling 
towards  her  was  rather  gratified  pride,  in  having 
won  the  love  of  such  a  mind  unsought,  than 
any  thing  akin  to  the  pure  and  elevated  love 
with  which  Helen  had  inspired  him.  Strong 
feelings  ever  accompany  strong  passions,  and 
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the  thought  that  his  hand  had  given  death  to 
another  never  passed  from  his  mind.  The 
world  deemed  him  prouder,  haughtier ;  but  the 
outward  demeanour  could  not  heal  the  inward 
wound.  It  was  no  alleviation,  that  his  victim 
had  forgiven  him;  to  a  spirit  like  his  it  was 
rather  an  aggravation  of  misery;  and  that 
victim's  look,  as  he  fell,  or  grasped  his  hand, 
fainting  and  bleeding,  was  ever  before  him.  It 
was  to  her  at  once  understanding  and  soothing 
this  feeling,  almost  without  appearing  to  notice 
it,  that  Lady  Catherine  had  been  partly  in- 
debted for  the  offer  of  his  hand ;  and  could  she 
have  controlled  herself,  she  might  have  turned 
him  from  these  gloomy  thoughts,  and,  in  time, 
become  a  happy  wife  ;  but  though  she  soothed 
for  a  period,  as  days  passed  away  she  too 
became  impatient  and  irritable. 

His  proud  spirit  was  wounded,  not  humbled; 
and  the  very  intenseness  of  his  suffering  in- 
creasing the  infirmity  of  his  temper.  The  lady 
soon  witnessed  storms  of  passion,  that  might 
have  alarmed  one  more  daring  than  herself; 
but  she  was  not  a  person  to  turn  back,  and 
furnish  wonder  for  the  world,  and  a  triumph 
to  Helen;  so  her  hand  was  pledged  at  the 
altar,  though  her  heart,  despite  her  love,  too 
well  foreboded  her  future  fate.  She  rushed  on 
that  fate  with   her   eyes   open;    she  saw   the 
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precipice,  yet  she  dared  its  dangers;    on  her 
own  head  must  rest  the  anguish  of  her  lot ! 

Each  day  saw  him  more  moody  and  irritable ; 
after  a  while  she  disdained  to  sooth,  and  sought 
only  to  bear  with  proud  and  haughty  coldness. 
Lord  Trevanion  died,  and  he  possessed  exalted 
rank,  immense  wealth,  and — what  he  had  valued 
higher  than  all  from  his  very  youth — political 
power.  He  took  his  place  in  the  senate,  as  a 
servant  of  his  king,  as  a  ruler  of  his  country  \ 
the  moment  for  which  he  had  panted  had 
arrived,  he  rose  to  propose  an  act  he  had  ever 
deemed  essential  to  his  country's  welfare.  Now 
was  to  be  his  moment  of  triumph.  He  strove 
to  speak — hesitated  —  stammered  —  and  was 
silent.  Where  was  the  eloquence  for  which  he 
was  famed?  Where  the  overpowering  argu- 
ments which  were  to  bear  down  all  opposition  ? 
Could  he,  the  bold  the  daring  character,  who  had 
stood  before  the  public  almost  from  childhood, 
— who  had  looked  to  this  moment  as  his  tri- 
umph and  his  glory, — could  he  be  daunted  by 
the  fear  of  scrutinising  eyes  or  critical  remarks  ? 
the  taunting  cheer,  or  the  cutting  reply  ?  No  ! 
He  feared  not  these,  but  a  bleeding  form  had 
risen  before  him,  and  his  lips  had  refused  to 
speak.  What  had  that  bleeding  form  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  that  speech  r  Nothing  ! 
nothing !  but  it  ever  rose  before  him,  wither- 
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ing  his  powers.  It  was  with  him  in  the  splendid 
pageantry  of  the  court,  in  the  bustle  of  crowds, 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  council,  in  the  mid- 
night gloom  of  his  own  chamber ;  aye,  even 
at  the  altar,  it  rose,  and  the  words  "  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder,"  "thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  rang  in  his  ears,  and 
chilled  or  stayed  the  prayer  ;  for  there  had  been 
remorse  and  agony,  but  not  repentance.  He 
was  not  humbled,  had  not  turned  to  the  merits 
of  a  Saviour  for  acceptance. 

With  a  strong  effort  he  bade  the  phantom 
begone,  and  again  he  essayed  to  speak,  nor 
was  the  effort  vain.  After  a  while,  the  current 
of  his  speech  flowed  fully,  freely  it  was  like 
the  pouring  forth  of  a  stream  of  molten  gold 
interspersed  with  precious  stones ;  friends  and 
foes  listened  in  delight;  but  even  in  the  full 
spring- tide  of  his  eloquence,  whilst  eyes  were 
flashing  and  cheeks  were  glowing,"  a  whisper 
reached  him  — 

"  Is  not  that  the  man  who  shot  poor  Euston  ?" 
asked  one  not  many  removes  from  a  fool,  of 
his  neighbour. 

These  few  low  words,  though  coming  from 
the  lips  of  folly,  could  confound  one  of  the 
most  splendid  intellects  of  the  day.  They  were 
like  the  wave  of  an  enchanter's  wand.  The 
words  of  the  brilliant  orator  were  hushed — the 
extended  arm  sank  by  the   side — and,  after  a 
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slight  convulsive  struggle,  Lord  Trevanion  fell 
back  into  the  arms  of  his  friends. 

The  physicians  knew  not  of,  and  therefore 
could  not  prescribe  for,  the  heart's  deep  wound; 
but  they  recommended  quiet,  and  the  session 
being  near  a  close,  some  anxious  for  his  re- 
covery, some  jealous  of  his  talents,  urged 
retirement  for  awhile.  He  felt  its  necessity, 
and  went  to  Trevanion  Castle ;  but  his  proud 
spirit  was  galled  by  the  envy  and  meanness  of 
his  pretended  friends.  Where  shall  a  stormy- 
spirit  enjoy  quiet !  The  same  vision  was  before 
him,  the  same  irritation  was  in  his  mind,  and 
Catherine  had  more  of  the  whirlwind  and  the 
volcano,  than  even  her  daring  spirit  described ; 
she  had  at  least  no  monotony  of  happiness  to 
disgust  or  ennuyer. 

The  tempest  may  rage  in  the  calm  of  se- 
clusion, as  well  as  in  the  turmoil  of  the  crowd  ; 
the  aliment  to  passion  is  never  distant.  Lord 
Trevanion  was  admired,  respected,  and  feared, 
rather  than  loved,  and  that  fruitful  source  of 
oppression  and  crime,  ill-will  and  injury — game 
and  game-preserves — soon  put  his  passions 
in  a  blaze.  The  ravages  of  the  poachers  be- 
came more  daring.  The  keepers  were  cen- 
sured in  violent  language,  and  one — irritated  at 
the  abuse — intimated  that  his  lordship  could  do 
no  better.     This  was  sufficient,  and  he  declared 
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his  determination  of  himself  watching  for  the 
poachers  the  next  night.  Catherine  would 
have  dissuaded  him,  but  she  possessed  no  in- 
fluence, and  still  more  enraged  at  her  hint  of 
his  unpopularity,  he  persisted  in  his  design. 

Unhappily,  he  did  not  watch  in  vain,  for, 
towards  morning,  he  fell  in  with  a  large  party 
of  poachers,  loaded  with  game.  The  number 
of  the  depredators  was  double  that  of  the 
guardians,  and  some  of  the  former  were  known 
to  be  fierce  and  desperate  men;  but,  con- 
tented with  their  success,  they  showed  no  in- 
clination to  act  on  the  offensive.  A  prudent 
man  would,  under  these  circumstances,  have 
allowed  them  to  depart  unmolested,  and  not 
have  risked  the  shedding  of  blood ;  but  Lord 
Trevanion  was  not  a  prudent  man  when  his 
passions  were  roused. 

Was  he  to  be  braved  thus  in  his  own 
grounds  ?     Never  ! 

He  called  on  the  keepers  to  advance ;  they 
represented  the  danger  of  the  enterprise,  and 
hung  back.  Irritated  beyond  all  forbearance, 
he  rushed  forward  alone,  and  fired.  His  fire 
was  harmless,  and,  without  returning  it,  one 
of  the  poachers  warned  him  to  desist,  add- 
ing, "  There  is  enough  blood  on  your  hands 
already."  Maddened  at  the  taunt,  he  at- 
tempted to  seize  one  of  the  men.     The  man 
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turned  round,  and,  as  they  stood  face  to  face, 
their  eyes  glaring  with  deadly  fury,  Lord  Tre- 
vanion  knew,  and  was  known  by  the  beggar  he 
had  struck  down  in  Hurlestone  Park.  The 
belief  that  that  deed  had  deprived  him  of 
Helen,  and  the  man's  malignant  look,  in- 
creased his  fury.  He  rushed  upon  him;  the 
man  retreated  a  step,  and  then  struck  his 
Lordship  a  violent  blow  on  the  temple  with 
the  but-end  of  his  gun,  which  felled  him  to 
the  earth,  saying,  "  I  swore  to  be  revenged, 
and  it  is  done." 

The  man  then  deliberately  followed  the 
other  poachers,  and  the  keepers  carried  their 
insensible  master  back  to  the  house.  All  that 
wealth  and  skill  could  do,  was  tried;  Lord 
Trevanion's  life  was  saved,  but  he  was  an 
idiot !  The  brilliant,  the  talented,  the  noble, 
was  now  a  thing  of  pity  or  contempt.  He 
who  should  have  ruled  in  councils,  swayed 
in  senates,  was  now  a  drivelling  idiot,  gazing 
on  vacancy,  or  sporting  with  a  toy.  And  what 
had  done  all  this  ? — the  turbulence  of  pas- 
sion !  and  he  was  there  a  monument  of  woe, 
to  win  or  warn  to  self  control ! 

It  was  long  ere  Helen  left  Trevanion  Castle ; 
for,  though  she  and  her  Grahame  wished  to 
return  to  peaceful,   happy   Hurlestone,    there 
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was  but  one  will  between  them,  and  that  was  to 
linger  where  they  might  sooth  and  console. 

"  You  are  right,  Helen/'  he  said,  as  their 
eyes  met,  with  the  same  looks  of  love  with 
which  they  had  met  months  before,  "  we  must 
not,  in  our  own  happiness,  forget  to  sympathise 
with  sorrow.''  And  they  did  stay  till  Lady 
Trevanion  herself  bade  them  depart. 

"  Go,  dear  Helen !  Hurlestone's  heir  should 
be  born  at  Hurlestone,  and  I  must  not  detain 
you  longer  amid  such  woe.  Do  you  remember 
my  playing  Sibyl  at  Mrs.  Jones's  ?  I  shudder 
at  the  thought !  Thank  Heaven !  you  are 
happy,  and  I  must  pray  to  profit  by  your 
counsels ;  had  I  heeded  them  sooner,  this 
might  not  have  been.  Farewell,  Lord  Fitz- 
allan,  you  too  have  been  a  kind  and  gentle 
friend,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  to  love  Helen 
as  she  should  be  loved/' 

The  following  letter  will  explain  to  those 
whom  it  may  interest,  the  after-fate  of  the 
other  persons  of  our  story. 


Lady  Fitzallan  to  Mrs.  Gower. 

My  dear  Harriett, 
Impertinent  as  is  your  request,  it  shall  be 
complied  with,  and,   for   once,   you   shall  be 
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furnished  with  a  full  number  of  La  Chronique 
Scandaleuse ;  but  remember  the   guilt  of  the 
scandal  rests   with  you.     To  begin   with  Al- 
ford,  as  I  still  call  him  frequently,  who  appears 
to  be  a  great  favourite  of  yours,  and  of  whom, 
notwithstanding   your   inuendoes,   Fitzallan  is 
not  jealous ;  for,  as  you  used  to  say,  he  is  most 
provokingly  confident  of  my  undivided  and  un- 
divisible  affection.     You  know  Lord  Marston 
died  some  months  since ;  but  perhaps  you  do 
not  know,  that  before  his  death   Alford  had 
become  all  that  a  son  should  be,  veiling  his 
refusal  to  comply  with  unreasonable  requests, 
under    so   much  gentleness    and    playfulness, 
that  they  were  scarcely  felt  as  refusals ;  and 
listening  to  his  long   and  prosy  political   ha- 
rangues,  with  a  patience  that   threatened    to 
make  me  look  old  with   wondering.     He  even 
took  his  seat  for  one  of  his  father's  boroughs, 
and  was  so  much  complimented  on  his  maiden 
speech,  that  he  has  some  idea  of   making  a 
second  attempt  in  the  Upper  House ;  but  has 
promised  to  give  me  notice,  that  I  may  attend. 
"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  said,  after  his  father's 
death,  "  with  what  delight  I  cling  to  the  me- 
mory  of   his   approval,   now   he   is   gone.     I 
would  not,  for  worlds,  hear  the  self-reproach 
that  would  have  been  mine,  had  I  persisted  in 
my  former  wild  and  prankish  conduct."     He 
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still  dotes  on  his  mother,  who  is  at  Marston, 
and  divides  his  time  between  her  and  us,  or  I 
should  say  Annie  Grey ;  who,  having  lost  her 
aged  relatives,  is  staying  here  till  he  receives 
her  as  his  bride,  from  Fitzallan's  hands,  with 
his  mother's  warmest  approbation.  Lady  Tre- 
vanion  looked  grave  at  the  announcement,  but 
the  distressing  laugh  of  her  unhappy  husband 
striking  on  her  ear,  the  visions  of  ambition 
faded,  and  she  gave  them  her  best  wishes  for 
their  happiness.  Her  conduct  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration,  and  I  hope  in  time  to 
see  her  cheerful,  as  well  as  resigned.  Her  time 
is  divided  between  her  husband,  who  knows 
her  not,  and  her  only  child,  a  very  fine  spi- 
rited boy,  giving,  as  far  as  his  age  will  permit, 
a  judgment,  and  a  promise  of  his  father's  talents. 
I  trust  he  will  not  likewise  inherit  his  temper, 
or  wretched  fate !  His  mother's  judicious  con- 
duct is  calculated  to  repress  such  evil  in  his 
disposition,  and  the  fearful  warning  is  ever 
before  him.  Mr.  Dalton  is  as  kind,  severe,  and 
amusing  as  ever,  but  so  much  ashamed  of  the 
frequency  of  his  visits,  and  the  toys  he  brings 
the  children,  that  he  tries  to  persuade  us  his 
horse  will  come  this  way  whether  he  will  or 
not,  and  when  we  laugh,  declares  Fitzallan  is  a 
fool,  and  lets  me  govern  him  completely ;  then, 
in  the  same  breath,  scolds  at  me  for  submitting 
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to  such  a  tyrant  Besides  this,  he  rates  at  us 
both  for  saying  -  we'  and  '  us/  and  vows  that  we 
go  to  the  tailor's  and  milliner's,  and  order  en 
phonal.  Mr.  John  Carleton  did  not  die  from 
his  fall,  as  was  fully  anticipated,  but  his  famous 
horse  Conqueror  did,  to  the  indescribable  delight 
of  the  whole  county.  Unhappily,  there  is  a 
young  Conqueror  rising  into  horsehood,  which 
is  likely,  at  some  future  time,  again  to  frighten  the 
county  from  its  propriety*;  but,  as  there  is  already 
a  combination  to  prevent  its  winning  any  race  for 
which  it  may  start,  the  sanguine  are  in  hopes  of 
being  spared  a  second  infliction.  In  considera- 
tion of  his  fortune  Miss  Manning  condescended 
to  become  Mrs.  John  Carleton ;  and  as  she  is 
tall  and  thin,  daughter  to  a  baron,  and  third 
cousin  to  an  earl,  has  been  presented,  and 
spent  two  seasons  in  town,  she  looks  more 
stately  than  the  -old  Mrs.  Carleton'  herself;  as, 
much  to  her  annoyance,  she  is  now  frequentlv 
called.  Nor  is  this  all  the  annoyance  her 
daughter-in-law  has  given  her;  though  to  be 
outdone  in  grandeur  of  demeanour  is  no  com- 
mon offence.  Unfortunately,  she  has  the  same 
talent  for  improvement,  and  having  more  taste 
and  more  money,  the  elder  lady  is  in  despair, 
and  gets  thinner  and  thinner  every  day,  in  en- 
deavouring to  outdo  her ;  whilst  the  poor  hus- 
bands   are  glad  to   get  a  shelter  and  a  dinner 
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from  any  commiserating  neighbour;  for  kitchens, 
parlours,  flower-gardens,  and  stables,  are  all,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  in  a  state  of  desolation. 
Report  says,  that  after  a  consultation,  the  father 
has  been  peremptory  in  refusing  further  funds, 
and  in  the  determination  that  for  the  future, 
the  only  change  shall  be  no  change  at  all ;  and 
that  the  son  attempted  to  do  the  like,  but  the 
lady  towered  up  to  such  stately  grandeur,  and 
talked  so  much  of  her  "  father,  Sir  John,  her 
cousin,  the  earl,  and  how  His  Majesty  looked 
at  the  drawing-room,"  that  the  amazed  and 
dazzled  husband  yielded  the  point,  only  plead- 
ing for  the  security  of  one  leetle  stable  for  the 
youthful  Conqueror,  a  request  which  was  at 
length  graciously  accorded :  so  the  elderly  lady 
must  succumb.  Poor  Mrs.  De  Roos  is  just 
returned  to  her  family,  very  ill,  and  nearly 
broken  hearted,  her  husband  declaring  he  can 
maintain  her  no  longer,  having  expended  the 
ten  thousand  pounds  which,  from  her  being  of 
age,  could  not  be  withheld  from  him.  He 
openly  proclaims  he  only  married  her  for 
her  supposed  fortune;  and  his  conduct  has 
been  such  as  to  give  her  no  cause  to  lament 
the  separation.  His  father  is  dead,  and  he  is 
in  Paris,  supporting  himself  by  gambling ;  hav- 
ing refused  Fitzallan's  offer  of  an  allowance,  on 
condition   of   giving    up   the    practice.     Mrs. 
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Aylmer  is  as  happy  as  ever,  with  two   inte- 
resting children,   and  an  attached  and  worthy 
husband.     The  affairs  of  her  family  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  retrieved,   and  they  leave  the 
neighbourhood  shortly,  Mrs.  Mahon  not  wish- 
ing to  remain  where  she  has  been  known  in 
poverty.     I  shall  quite  miss  kind,  active  Mrs. 
Mahon.      Mr.    Johnson,   unlike   most  people, 
has  kept  to  his  matrimonial  declaration,  and  his 
wife  is  neither  too  domestic  or  too  good-tem- 
pered.    Mrs.  Jones  died  soon  after  my  wed- 
ding; and   the   malicious    say  her   death   was 
occasioned  by  a  cold  caught  from  crouching  in 
the  belfry  to  witness  the  ceremony.     The  sen- 
timental   Susan,    by  the   recovery   of    an    old 
debt,  acquired  a  fortune  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand  pounds,  which   she  bestowed,  with  her 
fair  self,  a  few  months  since  on  Lieut.  Leontine 
Septimus   Scraggs,  a  romantic  Italian-looking 
hero,  on  half  pay.     She  writes  to  Mrs.  John- 
son, from  the  Lakes,  that  her  adored  Leontine 
"  has  all  the  sympathies  and  congenialities  of  a 
kindred  spirit;  that  his  love  is  delicate  as  the 
dewy  gossamer,  whilst  his  mind  has  the  depth 
and  richness  of  the  oriental  ruby."     Notwith- 
standing the  ultra-Germanism  of  her  thoughts, 
and  the  still  more  ultra-unintelligibility  of  her 
language,  she  has  many  good  qualities ;  and  if 
my  good  wishes  do   not  outrun  my  penetra- 
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tion,  the  good  sense  of  her  husband,  and  more 
intercourse  with  the  world,  will  tame  down  her 
absurdities,  and  leave  her  one  whom  the  out- 
rageous sticklers  for  plain  common  sense  need 
not  blush  to  imitate.  Here  ends  the  chronicle, 
as  far  as  others  are  concerned,  and  your  pene- 
tration has,  doubtless,  ere  this  informed  you 
that  it  is  not  all  my  composition,  but  that  you 
owe  its  scandal  to  the  Earl  of  Marston,  who 
turned  Fitzallan  out  of  the  room,  and  insisted 
on  being  dictator,  malgre  the  attempted  gravity 
of  the  gentle  Annie.  He  would  have  invented 
something  concerning  Fitzallan,  but  I  was  ob- 
stinate; and  now  you  shall  have,  as  you  de- 
sired, the  journal  of  a  wife  and  mother.  What 
can  the  wife  say,  but  that  she  has  no  words  to 
describe  her  happiness,  and  that  every  day 
shows  her  fresh  virtues  in  the  object  of  her 
love.  I  have  been  obliged  to  yield  my  absolute 
sovereignty  over  the  simple  people  of  Hurle- 
stone,  and  admit  Fitzallan  to  an  equal  share  of 
their  affections,  or  I  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  throne  entirely  :  even 
Bran  debates  which  he  shall  follow.  So  high 
does  his  character  for  talents  and  integrity 
stand,  that  he  has  been  requested  to  form  one 
of  the  new  Ministry ;  but,  though  friendly  to 
them,  has  declined,  on  account  of  his  youth 
and  want  of  experience.     The  court  once  paid 
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to  the  heiress  of  Hurlestone,  is  now  tendered 
to  the  wife  of  Lord  Fitzallan  5  and  I  am  proud 
indeed  of  my  reflected  lustre.  He  ever  takes 
the  part  of  the  oppressed;  and  some  people 
have  the  impertinence  to  say  he  has  acquired 
from  me  a  taste  for  vagabonds  and  gipsies. 
Oh,  what  an  evil  world  is  this  !  Even  old  nurse 
thinks  him,  for  a  man,  almost  as  beautiful  as  her 
Miss  Helen,  and  worthy  of  her  darling.  Now  for 
my  nursery;  though  in  good  truth,  nursery 
and  nursery  maids  are  things  with  which  I 
might  very  well  dispense.  For  what  with 
Alford,  the  Aylmers,  Mr.  Dalton,  Miss  Grey, 
and  all  the  people  round  and  about,  in  the 
nursery,  or  with  the  nurse  maids,  is  the  very 
last  place  where  my  children  are  likely  to  be 
found.  I  remonstrate  strongly,  but  in  vain ;  all 
promise  obedience,  and  none  obey.  My  little 
Grahame  is  worthy  a  mother's  love  and  pride ; 
his  speech  is  full  and  free,  and  he  and  Bran 
entertain  a  particular  affection  for  each  other= 
Fitzallan  hugs  him  because  he  is  like  his  mo- 
ther, and  I  caress  him  because  he  is  the  image 
of  his  father.  Robert  is  a  fascinating  little 
creature,  and  dotes  on  his  brother,  to  whom  he 
looks  up  for  protection,  and  who  returns  his 
love,  and  affords  that  protection,  with  the  lofty 
air  of  a  youthful  hero.  The  little  Helen,  nurse 
vows,  is  a  miniature  of  me,  a  perfect  beauty ; 

VOL.  III.  o 
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but,  doting  mother  as  of  course  I  am,  I  can 
discover  neither  beauty  nor  resemblance  in  an 
infant  of  three  months.  Here  concludes  the 
account  of  the  nursery  department,  and  you 
must  own  I  have  been  merciful.  We  have 
taken  Colville  Lodj*e  for  you,  as  you  desired ; 
and  I  have  only  to  say  to  you,  as  you  once  said 
to  me,  "  Come  !  come  !  come  ! "  But  remember, 
no  fault  with  my  lord's  waving  locks,  or  aught 
else  pertaining  to  him,  for  the  wife  is  full  as 
touchy  as  was  the  lover.  »How  shall  I  ever  be 
sufficiently  thankful  for  all  my  happiness ! 
Fitzallan's  love  to  you  and  your's,  with  that  of 
Your  sincerely  attached 

Helen  Fitzallan. 

P.S.  Do  not  believe  one  word,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Gower,  of  what  Helen  says  of  her  happiness. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  Fitzallan  quarrel  like  cat 
and  dog,  as  the  people  say.  I  absolutely 
caught  them  the  other  day  in  the  midst  of  a 
squabble,  both  insisting  on  giving  up  their  own 
wills.  Quarrelling  for  straws  is  nothing  to 
this.  I  snatched  up  the  pen  during  Helen's 
absence,  to  put  you  au  current  die  jour,  think- 
ing it  shameful  you  should  be  so  deceived; 
but  as  she  is  now  returned,  and  is  threatening 
me,  in  a  perfect  fury,  with  her  lord's  rage ;  and 
talking  of  a  libel — the  house  of  correction — the 
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tread  mill,  and  what  not;  I  must  make  my 
escape  as  well  as  I  can,  particularly  as  Miss 
Grey  looks  very  grave,  and  refuses  me  her 
protection.  But  of  the  King,  and  of  the  In- 
quisition— hush ! 

Mabston. 


THE    EXD. 


J.  B.  Nichols  and  Son,  25,  Parliament  street. 
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